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THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


CHAPTEll XXXV. 

THE GREAT CONFESSION. 

"Tlioso hav* known tliat Tliou liast sent mo.” — John xvii. 25 . 

Very difterent was tlio reception which awaited Jesus 
on fartlier shore. The ]y'or heathens of Decapolis 
had , welcomed Him with reverent enthusiasm: the 
hnughty ].d)arisees of Jerusalem met Him with sneering 
hal^' It may be that, after this period of abstmee, His 
soul yearned for the only resting-place which 
He ife^uld call a home. .Entering into His little vessel, 
~ yivd jicro>s the lake to ]\rai»(la]a.^ It is j^rokaLle 
l%Ho piirposrly avoided sailing* to Bethsaida or 
0ap^tnamn, wliicli are a little north of ^AFagdala, and 

^ M.'irlv snys (vlli. lO), “Oio parts of Dalmanullia.” Nothing ia 
^*'.*11)0111 Daimamitha. tlnnigh iiiuvrtaiii idt'ntitioatunis of it hare 
'atlom))liMl ; nor is aiiytliiiig known of Magadan, which is found 
XV. according to N, 13 , 1 ), hut docs not seem a prohahlo reading, 
jadan is a confused form of Megiddo, that must bo au error, for 
lo i.s in fho mitldlc of ifio jdaiii of Esdraclou. Yet oa ou in Mark 
|cx I 3 c/.ac reads ** M-igadaii.” Eusclniis and J(*rouu' (Onomnst s. f.) 
^agatlau a region ai)out Gcrasa. and tlicivfore «»ast of the i/akf j 
is iiupos^ihlc. Tli»^ “ Mtd« i.adn ” of I) looks like a case of UxRs- 
iUAil indeed Ibis tran'*]>osilit»n is probahly tlio source of thu COll^ 
ud ^iVl li account for the form Dalmauutha. ^ 
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which had become the head-quarters of the hostile 
Pharisees. But it seems that these personages had kept 
a look-out for His arrival. As though they had been ’ 
watching from the tower of Magdala for the sail. of 
His returning vessel, barely had He set foot on shore 
than they came forth to meet Him. Hor were they 
alone : this time they were accompanied — ill-omened 
conjunction ! — ^with tlieir rivals and enemies the Sad- 
ducees, that sceptical sect, half-religious, half-political, 
to which at this time belonged the two High Priests, 
as well as the members of the reigning family.^ Every 
section of the ruling classes — the Pharisees, formidable 
from their religious weight among the ])eople ; the Sad- 
ducees, few in number, but powerful from wealth and 
position; the Herodians, rejn’esenting the inlluence of 
the Komans, and of their nominees the tetrarchs ; the 
scribes and lawyers, bringing to bear the authority of 
their orthodoxy and their learning — were all united 
against Him in one firm phalanx of consjjii’acy and oppo- 
sition, and were determined above all tbii\gs to hinder 
His preaching, and to alienate from Him, as far as was 
practicable, the afieetlons of the people among whom 
most of His mighty works were done.- 

They had already found by experiemee that the one 
most efiectual weapon to discredit His mission and un- 
dermine His inlluence was the demand of a sign — above 
all, a sign from I’.eaven. If He were indeed the JMessiah, 
why should He not give them broad Irom heaven as 

’ Acts IV. 1, 5; Jos. An/L xv. S, § 1* 

^ learning is strangely defornuMl In' eonstanf e\i ravagjineos, 

compares the oigJit seefs of Jews to moileni sehools of tlionglit, as 
follows; — Pharistje • - pietists; Essenes - inysties; Saddueees — ratitmal- 
ists; Herodians -- poliiieal clubk^, Ac.; Zealots = radieuls; SainaritiUis 
= Bclii-suiatics ' 
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Moses, they said, had done? where were Samuel’s 
thunder and Elijah’s flame ? why should not the sun he 
darkened, and the moon turned into hlood, and the stars 
of heaven he shaken ? why should not some fiery pillar 
glide helbrc them to victory, or the hurst of some stormy 
Bath Kol rati fy TEis words ? 

They knew that no such sign would be granted them, 
and they knew that He had vouchsafed to them the 
strongest reasons for Ilis thrice-repeated refusal to gratify 
their presumptuoxis and unspiritual demand.^ Had they 
known or understood the fact of His temptation in the 
wilderness, they would have known that His earliest 
answers to the tempter were uttered in this very spirit 
of utter self-al iiegation. Had He granted their request, 
what pur2)ose would have been fiu*thered ? It is not the 
influence of external forces, but it is the germinal prin- 
ciple of life within, which makes the good seed to grow ; 
nor can the hard heart be converted, or the stubborn 
unbelief removed, by portents and prodigies, but by 
inward humility, and tlie grace of God stealing down- 
ward like the dew of heaven, in silence and unseen. What 
would have ensued bad the sign been vouchsafed ? By 
its actual eye-witnesses it would have been attributed 
to demoniac agency ; by those to whom it was reported 
it would have been explained away ; by those of the 
next generatiuu it would have been denied as an inven- 
tion, or evapomted into a myth. 

lint in spite of all this, the Pharisees and Sadducecs 
felt that for the present this refusal to gratify their 
demand gave them a. handle against Jesus, and was an 
cllectual engine for weakening the admiration of the 
people. Yet uot for om‘ moment did He hesitate in 
* Joliu ii. IJ : Matt. xii. 38. 
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rejecting this their temptation. He would not work 
any epideictic miracle at their bidding, any more than 
at the bidding of the tempter. He at once told them, as 
He had told them before, that no sign should be given 
them but the sign of the prophet Jonah.” Pointing to 
the western sky, now crimson with the deepening hues 
of sunset. He said, “ Wlien it is evening, ye say, ‘Fair 
weather! for the sky is red;’ and in the morning, 

‘ Storm to-day, for the sky is red and frowning.’ Hypo- 
crites I ye know how to discern the face of the sky : can 
■ye not learn the signs of the times 

As He spoke He heaved a deep inward sigh.^ For 
some time He had been absent from home. He had 
been sought out with trustful faith in the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon. Ho had been welcomed with ready 
gratitude in lioatheii .I)e(!apolis ; here, at home, He was 
met with the Haunt of triumphant o])position, under the 
guise of hypocritic zeal, lie steps ashore on tln^ lovely 
plain, where He had done so many noble and tender 
deeds, and spoken for all time such transcendent and 
immortal words. lie came back, hajdy to work once 
more in the little district where His ste])S had once 
been followed by rejoicing thousands, hanging in deep 
silence on every Avord He spoke. As He api)roaches 
Magdala, tln^ little Adllagc destined for all tinier to lend 
its name to a AVord ex])ressive. of His most divine com- 
passion — as He Avishes to enter once more tln^ little 
cities and villages Avhich olfenHl to His homeh'ssness the 
only sliadow of a home — here, barely has He stepped 
upon the pebbly strand, ban^ly passed through the 
Iringo of HoAvering shrubs which embroider the water’s 

^ xvi. 1 — i; Miirk viii. 10 — la. 

^ ]\l irk viii. 12, dvaffr^vd^as ry irPfviJ.aTi av^oO. 
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edge, barely listened to the twittering of the innumerable 
birds which welcome Him back with their familiar 
sounds — when He finds all the self-satisfied hypocrisies 
of a decadent religion drawn up in array to stop His 
path ! 

He did not press His mercies on those who rejected 
them. As in after days His nation were sufiered to 
prefer tlunr robber and their murderer to the Lord 
of Life, so now the Galihoans were suffered to keep their 
Pharisees and lose their Christ. He left them iis He had 
left the Gadarenes — rejected, not suffered to rest even in 
His home; with heavy heart, solemnly and sadly He left 
them — ^left them then and there — left them, to revisit, 
indeed, once more their neighbourhood, but never again 
to return publicly — ^never again to work miracles, to 
teach or preach.^ 

It must have been late in that autumn evening when 
He sto])pcd once moi*e into the little ship, and bade His 
disciples steer their course towards Pethsaida Julias, at 
the northern end of the lake. On their way they must 
have sailed by the bright sands of the western Petbsaida, 
on which Peter and the sons of Zebodee had played in 
their inl’ancy, and must have seen the white marble 
synagogue of Capernaum Hinging its shadow across the 
waters, which blushed with the reffected colours of the 
sunset. Was it at such a moment, when Ho was leaving 
Galilee with the full knowledge that His w'ork there was 
at an end, and that He was sailing away from it under 
the l)an of j^artial excommunication and certain death 
— was it at that supreme moment of sorrow that He 
uttered the rhythmic wme mi which He upbraided the 

^ Tliorc is t enipliniie liolli in ilio KaraXiirwy avrovs of* Matt, 

xvi. and iu the « ;»eh of Mark viii. 
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unrepentant cities wherein most of His mighty works 
were done ? — 

“Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works which have been done in 
you had been done in Tyro and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

“ But I say unto you. That it shall bo more tolerable 
for T3a’e and Sidon at the day of judgment than for 
you. 

“And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to licll : for if the mighty 
works which have been done in thee had been done in 
Sodom, it woxild have remained until this day. 

“ But I say unto you. That it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee ! ” 

Whether these touching words were uttered on this 
occasion as a stem and sad farewell to His public ministiy 
in the land Ho loved, we cannot tell;' but certainly His 
soul was still fdlcd with sorrow for the unbelief and 
hardness of lieaH, the darkened intellects and corrupted 
consciences of those who were thus leaving for Him no 
power to set foot in His native land. It has been said 


' Tills woe- •-f3vid(?ni]y coHiTilofo and Isolated In t-liaraefiT — is recuTded 
in Mai!, xi. 20 — 24; Lnkn 12 15. St. MaHIicw sih rns In gTonj) it with 

tlio TitterancoR at tlio fnast Sinmn tlio J?liarisi‘t;; St. Luke with tlio 
Mission of tlio Seventy. 11 isjperliaps, iiazardous to cun that worils 
so solemnly heantifnl and full of warning were ultered more than oneo ; 
and since the order of St. MattlniW' is in many i>laees ]>roft\s.scdly unehi’ono- 
logical, wo can find no moro aiipropriato occasion for tlio words tiiaii 
this. Tiny have evidently llio eliaraeter of a fari'wc'lJ, and the recent 
visit of Jesus to the eoasts of Tyro and Sidon would give them special 
flignifieaneo here. Tlio montion of tho othenviso unkjiowii (Ihoraziii is an 
additional ] ■ )of. 'f any wore needed, of tho fragimmtary eliaraeltT of tlio 
Gospels. It is an * -hind town, three miles from Toll Hum, of which tho 
d(.*serto(i x uiiiir, dit;e:.»v'.;rod by Dr. iiobiusou^ arc still called Khersah. 
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by a great forensic orator that “ no form of self-deceit is 
more hateful and detestable . . . than that which veils 
spite and falsehood under the guise of frankness, and 
behind the profession of religion.” llepugnance to this 
hideous vice must have been prominent in the stricken 
heart of Jesus, when, as the ship sailed along the 
pleasant shore upon its northward way, He said to His 
disci])lcs, “ Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadduceos.”^ 

He added nothing more ; and this remark the strange 
simplicity of tlie disciples foolishly misinterpreted. They 
were constantly taking His figurative expressions lite- 
rally, and His literal expressions metaphorically. When 
He called Himself tlie “bread from hcavcm,” they thought 
the saying hard ; when He said, “ I have meat to eat 
that ye know not of,” they could only remark, “ Hath 
any mair brought Him aught to eat?” when He said, 
“ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,” tUiey answered, “ Lord, 
if ho sleep, he shall do w'ell.” And so now, although 
leaven was one of the very commonest types of sin, and 
especially of insidious and STihtcrranean sin, the only 
interpretation which, after a discussion among them- 
selves, they could attach to His remark was, that He 
was warning them not to buy leaAX'n of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, or, perhaps, indirectly reproaching them 
because, in the sorrow and Imny of their unexpected 
re-embarkation, they had only brought with them one 
single loaf! Jesus was grieved at this utter non-com- 
prehension, this almost stupid literalism. Hid they 
suppose that He, at whose words the loaves and fishes 
had been so miraculously multiplied — ^that they, who 

' Or Horiicr* (Mark \iii. 15). Tho llcrotliaiis api)ear to Lavo boon 
mainly Sadducect.. 
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after feeding the five thousand had gathered twelve 
hand-haskets, and after feeding the four thousand had 
gathered seven large haskets-full of the fragments that 
remained — did they suppose, after //mf, that there was 
danger lest He or they should sufiier from starvation ? 
There was something almost of indignation in the rapid 
questions in Avhich, without correcting, ^e indicated 
their en’or. “ Why reason ye because ye have no bread? 
Perceive ye not yet, neither understand ? Have ye your 
heai't yet hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not ? and do ye not remember ? ” 
And then once more, after He had reminded them of 
those miracles, “How is it that ye do not understand?” 
They had not ventured to ask Him for any explanation ; 
there was something about Itim — something so awe- 
insjjiring and exalted in His pci*sonality — ^that their love 
for Him, intense though it Avas, Avas tempered by an 
overwhelming n^A'crcnce : but now it began to daAvn 
upon them that something else Avas meant, and that He 
was bidding them beware, not of the leaven of bread, 
but of tlic doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

At Pethsaida Julias, probably on the following 
morning, a blind man was brought to Him for healing. 
The cure Avas Avrought in a manner veny similar to that 
of the deaf and duml) man in ])ecaj)o]is. It has none of 
the ready freedom, the radiant spontaneity of the earlier 
and happier miracles. In one respect it dilliirs from 
CA'cry other recorded miracle, for it was, as it were, ten- 
tativ'c. Jesus took tluj man by tlie hand, led liim out 
of the village, spat upon his eyes, and then, laying His 
hands upon them, asked if he saw. The man looked at 
the figuies in (he distance, and, but imperfectly cured as 
yet, said, “J .ice men as trees walking.” Not until 
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Jesus had laid His hands a second time upon his eyes 
did he see clearly. And then Jesus bade him go to his 
house, which was not at Bethsaida ; for, with an em- 
phatic repetition of the word, he is forbidden either to 
enter into the town, or to tell it to any one in the town. 
We cannot explain the causes of the method which 
Christ here adopted. The impossibility of understand- 
ing what guided His actions arises from the brevity of 
the naiTative, in which the writer ])asscs over much that 
might have been known to himself, and which, as is so 
often the case with writers conversant with then: subject, 
he fancies will be self-explaining to those who read his 
words. All that we can dimly see is Christ’s dislike 
and avoidance of these heathenish 1 lerodian towns, with 
their borrowed lT(ilienic architecture!, their careless cus- 
toms, and even their very nam(!S commemorating, as was 
the case with Bethsaida Julias, some of the most con- 
temptible of the human race.^ Wc sec from the Gospels 
themselves that the richness and ])ower (lis])layed in the 
miracles was correlative to the hiith of the recipients : 
in places where faith was scanty it was but too natural 
that miracles should be gradual and few." 

Lenxviug Bethsaida Julias, Je'sus made his way to- 
wards Caisarea I’hilippi. Here, again, it seems to be 
distinctly iiitimate'tl that He diet not enter into the town 
itself, Imt only visited the “ coasts ” of it, or wauelcred 
about the neighbouring vilhiges.'' Why He bent His 

' Horod Pliilij) had iiamtMl his rciiovalt'd cajnlal in honour of Julia, 
tlio ahandoiuMl dauj>’li(i‘r of iho .ICinporor August ns, 

one who has rij^-hlly considered (lospel luiraelos will regard^ 
this as “a daniapnt^ eoneossH.ii.” At any rale, if .so, it is a fresli proof 
of the cnllro irutlifuHiess of t'le Ce.spels. (Matt. xiiL 58; Mark \i. 5, G; 
ix. 23, &e.) 

^ Matt. xvi. 13. A V'n, “ ptuds, ' or “ regions ; Mark viii. 27, Kw/xas. 
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footsteps in that direction wo are not told. It was a 
tovra that had seen many vicissitudes. As “ Laish,” 
it had been the possession of the careless Sidonians. As 
“ Dan,” it had been the chief refuge of a warldce tribe of 
Israel, the northern limit of the Israclitish kingdom, and 
the seat of the idolatry of the golden calf. Colonised by 
Greeks, its name had been changed into Paneas, in 
honour of the cave under its towering hill, which had 
been artificially fashioned into a grotto of Pan, and 
adorned with niches, which once contained statues of his 
sylvan nymphs. As the capital of Herod PJiilip, it had 
been re-named in honour of himself and his pati’on 
Tiberius.^ The Lord might gaze with interest on the 
noble ranges of Libanus and Anti-Libamis ; Ho might 
watch the splendid and snowy mass of Ilcrmon glittering 
under the dawn, or flushed with its evening glow ; He 
might wander round Lake Phiala, and see wherc the 
Jordan, alter his subterranean course, bursts rejoicing 
into the light ; but He could only have gazed with sorrow 
on the city itself, with its dark memories of Israolitish 
apostacy, its ]ioor mimicry of Itoinan imperialism, and 
the broken statues of its unhallowed and Hellenic cave. 

But it was on His way to the nortbern region that 
there occurred an incident which may well be regarded 
as the culminating pt int of His earthly ministry." He 
was alone. The crowd that surged so tumultuously 
about Him in more fre<]uented districts, hero only 
followed Him at a distance. Only His disciples were 
near Illin as He stood apart in solitary j)i’ayer. And 
when the jjraycr was over. He beckoned them about 

‘ On ( 'JS!!!; n. Philippi, k'c Jos. Antt. xv.l0,§3; Ji. J. i. 21, §3; and 
for a ion i jiri sotii t-iaio, Tlioiiisoii, hmul and Jioolc, IL, ch. xvi. 

2 Malt. X’ i. -licS; Mark viii. 27 — ix. 1 ; Luko ix. 18 — 27. 
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Him as they continued their journey, and asked them 
those two momentous questions on the answers to which 
depended the whole outcome of His work on earth. 

First He asked them — 

“ Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am ?” 

The answer was a sad one. The Apostles dared not 
and would not speak aught but the words of soberness 
and truth, and they made the disheartening admission 
that the Messiah had not been recognised by the world 
which He came to save. They could only repeat the 
idle guesses of the people. Some, echoing the verdict 
of the guilty conscience of Antipas, said that Ho was 
John the Baptist; some, who may have heai’d the 
sterner denunciations of His impassioned grief^ caught in 
that mighty utterance the thunder-tones of a new Elijah; 
others, who had listened to His accents of tenderness 
and avords of universal love, saav in Him the plaintive 
soul of Jeremiah, and thought that He had come, per- 
haps, to restore them the lost Urim and the vanished 
Ark : many looked on Him as a prophet and a precursor. 
None — in spite of an occasional Messianic cry avrung 
from the admiration of the multitude, amazed by some 
unwonted display of power — none dreamt of avho He was. 
The light had shone in the darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not. 

“ But whom say ye that I am ? ” 

Had that great question been answered otherwise 
— could it have been answered otherwise — the world’s 
wliole destinies might have been clamged. Had it been 
answered otherwise, then, Jnimanly speaking, so far the 
mission of the Savioar w* uld have wholly failed, and 
Christianity and Chrisiendom have never been. For the 
work of Christ on earth lay mainly with His tUscipIes. 
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He sowed the seed, tliej reaped the harvest; He con- 
verted them, and they the world. lie had never openly- 
spoken of His Messialiship. John indeed had borne 
witness to Him, and to those who could receive it He 
had indirectly intimated, both in word and deed, tliat 
He was the Son of God. But it was His will that the 
light of revedation should dawn gradually on the minds 
of His children; that it should spring more from the 
truths He spake, and the life He lived, than from the 
wonders which Ho wrought ; that it should be conveyed 
not in sudden tlmuder-crashes of supernatural majesty 
or visions of unutterable glory, but through the quiet 
medium of a sinless and self-sacrificing course. It was 
in the Son of Man that they were to recognise the Son 
of God. 

Ihit the answer came, as from everlasting it had 
been written in the book of destiny that it should come ; 
and Peter, the ever warm-hearted, the corifphaeus of the 
Ai^ostolic choir,^ had the immortal honour of giving it 
utterance for them all — 

“ Tnon Ai’.T TiiK Christ, tub Son or the Living 
Hon!” 

Such an answer from the chief of the Apostles atoned 
by its fulness of insight and certitude of conviction for 
the defective appreciation of the multitudes." It showed 
that at last the great iny^stery was revealed which had 
been hidden from the ages and the genei*ations. The 

’ 6 iravTO.^ w dfpfios, d rov ruu aTroffToXcoj/ Kopvtpatus (Clll*ys. Ilom. liv.). 

" Ho sny.s, iiui “ wo but “ Tuou art ” (vVlfonl, ad loc.). Sf-. Potor 
was *‘|)riuins iiitor ])?iros — a loader, bul. among equals. Had ho been 
more iliaii this — liad Christ's wortls boon inhuidod to bestow on him 
tlie h‘!i.sl '^hadow of supiTinaoy — how could James and John have asked 
to sit on .ii(^ light hand and on the loft of Christ in His kingdom? 
and how could ;ii. Apostles on at least two subsequent occasions liavo 
disputtid wIjo aninijg (hojii should be the greatest? 
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Apostles at least had not only recognised in Jesus of 
Nazareth the promised Messiah of their nation, but it 
had been revealed to them by the special gi’ace of God 
that that Messiah was not only what the Jews expected, 
a Prince, and a Ruler, and a Sou of David, but was 
more than this, even the Son of the living God. 

With awful solemnity did the Saviour ratify that 
great confession. “ Jesus answered and said unto him. 
Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas for ilesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.® And 1 say unto thee, that thou 
art Peter {Pelros), and on this rock {petra) I will build 
my Cliureh, and the gates of liell shall not prevail against 
it.^ And T wil’ give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and wliatsoevcr thou sbalt biud on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou slialt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Never did even the lips of Jesus utter more memor- 


^ Si), too, Josus addressed Lim ou oilier solemn oeeasioiis (.Folin xxi. 
L)— 17j. 

" Not ilio common Jewish abiuu, our Father,” hut ‘‘ m^ Father ’’ 

(o iraTTjp fxov). 

Simil.ir phi vs on words, founded on V(M*y dec*]) ]>riueiples, are common 
amoiiiy (le(‘p IhiiikiM's in all toiii»’iies. Our Lord was prohalily .s|>eakiii^»‘ 
in Aramaic, in wliieli laiigiia<'*e t!ie phrase “^^ates of 
i^haarc shavl) j)reseiils a plcasiuii^ assonance. If so. He proliahly said, 
“Thon arl Keplias, and on ih’s Kc])ha I will,” Ac. Many coinnnmlaiors, 
from the earliest ai;es uiom; wards, have niidersiood “this rock ” to Ix' either 
the eonfessum of Fetor, or Christ himself (see ahundant au1horili(‘s for 
these opinions in the elaborate note of Wordsworth i ; it is dillicult, 

however, in eitlior of tluise eases to see any force in tlie “ Thun art 
Peter.” On tlie other hand, to speak <;r a man as “tlie rock ” is unlike 
tlie ordinary liin^wi^v of (Scripture. “Who is a rock savi? our God?'” 
(li Sam. xxii. 15:2; Ps. xviii j 1; Ixii. ii ; Isa. xxviii. Iti; and see espeeially 
1 Cor. iii. 11 ; x. Jj. The key was a common Jcwisli metapJiov for 
authority (Isa. xxii. tiJ; Li ^'o xi. (Gfnirer, i. 155, 2S>; Scliiitt^., 

Jlor. llcbr. ii. S‘J4.^ I shall Sj^u^ak further on the passai^e in a subsequent 
note, but do not p»’ofoss to lia; e fully solved its dillicidties. 
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able words. It was His own testimonj of Himself. It 
was the promise that they who can acknowledge it are 
blessed. It was the revealed fact that they only can 
acknowledge it who are led thereto by the Spirit of God. 
It told mankind for ever that not by earthly criticisms, 
but only by heavenly gnice, can the full knowledge of 
that truth be obtained. It was the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Church of Citb.tst, and the earliest occasion 
on which was uttered that memorable word, thereafter to 
be so intimately blended with the history of the world.^ 
It was the promise that that Church founded on the 
rock of inspired confession should remain unconquered 
by all the powers of hell. It was the conferring upon 
that Church, in the person of its typical representative, 
the power to open and shut, to bind and loose, and the 
promise that the power faithfully exercised on eaith 
should bo finally ratified in heaven. 

“ Tute haec omnia dicuntur,” says the great Bengel, 
“ nam quid ad Koinam ?” “ all these statements are made 
with safety; for what have they to do with llome?”^ 
Let him who will wade through all the controversy neces- 
sitated by the memorable perversions of this memorable 
text, whi(!h runs as an inscription round the interior of 
the great donu! of St. Pister’s. But little force is needed 
to overthrow the strange inverted pyramids of argument 
which have been built upon it. Were it not a matter 
of history, it would have been deemed incredible that on 
so baseless a foundation should ha# been rested the fan- 

' It is a romarkablo fact that tlio word eKKKrjirla occurs hut oiico again 
in the (h)spels xvili. 17). 

" The foiloAviiig tc'xts arc? alone suificient to prove finally that St. Peter 
in no ’ Jiy »*xeTcisod among tho Apostles any parairiouiit or snprome 
authoniy xviii. .1 ; Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 5; xii. 11 

Gill. ji. i), 11 ; -Luke xxii. 24, 26*; John xxi. 19 — 23, &c. 
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tastic claim that abnormal power should be conceded to the 
bishops of a Church which almost certainly St. Peter did 
not found, and in a city in which there is no indisputable 
proof that he ever set his foot. The immense arrogancies 
of sacerdotalism ; the disgraceful abuses of the con- 
fessional ; the imaginaiy power of absolving from oaths ; 
the ambitious assumption of a right to crush and control 
the civil power; the extravagant usurj^ation of infalli- 
bility in wielding the dangerous weapons of anathema 
and excommunication; the colossal tyrannies of the 
Popedom, and the detestable cruelties of the Inquisition — 
all these abominations arc, we may hope, henceforth and 
for ever, things of the past. But the Church of Christ 
remains, of wliich Peter was a chief foundation, a living 
stone. The powers of hell have m/ prevailed against it ; 
it still has a commission to fling wide open the gates of 
the kingdom of heaven ; it still may loose us from idle 
traditional burdens and meaningless ceremonial obser- 
vances ; it still may bind upon our hearts and consciences 
the truths of revealed religion and the ('temal obligations 
of the Moral Law. 

To Peter himselC the great ])romise was remarkably 
fulfilled. It was he who converted on the day of Pen- 
tecost the first great body of Jews who adopted the 
Chnstian faith ; it w'as ho who admitted the earliest 
Grentile into the full privileges of Christian fellow- 
ship.^ Ilis confession m.ado him as a i^ock, on which the 
faith of many w'as fAmded, which the powers of Hades 
might shake, but over wdiicli they never could prevail. 
But, as has been well added by one of the deepest, 
most venerable, and most k iirned Bathers of the ancient 

^ Peter liimsclf tc» tL‘.s fact as a fiiliilmeut of Clu-ist’s jiromiso 

(Acts XV. 7 ). 
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Church, “ If af/y one thus confess, when flesh and blood 
have not revealed it unto him, but our Father in heaven, 
he, too, shall obtain the promised blessings ; as the 
letter of the Gospel saith indeed to the great St. Peter, 
but as its spirit teacheth to every man who hath become 
like what that great Peter wjis.”^ 

It may be said that, from that time forth, the 
Saviour might regard one great portion of His work on 
earth as having been accomplished. His Apostles were 
now convinced of the mystery of His being ; the founda- 
tions were laid on which, with Himself as the chief corner- 
stone, the Avhole vast edifice was to be hereafter built. 

• Put He forbade them to reveal this truth as yet. 
The time for such preaching luul not yet come. They were 
yet wholly ignorant of the true method of His manifes- 
tation. They were yet too unconlirnied in faith even to 

' Orij^oTi. A. fill! coiisidoratioii ot* tins iittcM’aiu'O to Si. Potor must 
be I'oi* ill works professedly theolo^ieal, hul .1 may liere call speeial 

aiteiition to a enlin and ailinirable. sermon, “ Conf(‘ssion and Absolution,” 
by iny friend Professor Plninptro (Isln.ster, 187 1), in wliieli lie points out 
tln^ tlistlMeti(»n Asiiieli must be earefnlly drawn belwiam tliree separato 
tilings too (d'feii e(jnronnd(‘d— viz., llio “Power of llie K»‘ys,’^ llie power 
to bind aid b.ose, and ihe ])ower to reinii or retain. 1. Tbe first (sineo 
the (leli\'«*rv oi a key fornn*d the ordinaiion of a Seribe) meant the “ ])Ower 
to open t I kH reasnry of ilie Divine oraeles, and Iniiit;- tiuon out to Clirist’s 
disei]il(‘s (ef. Mai < . xiii. TeJ ; Luke \i. oJ; Matt, xviii. t). To tliose Avho 
lubard, it - nist nave implu'd iln' fr((c]iiu(/ ]>ower of tln^ C)lmr(*]i. The 
power t(» bind and loo.-e, afti'rwards eonferr* d on all file disei]>les (Mail, 
xviii. T8j, nave IIm'iii a ]»wwer lik»' lliat exereisi 1 by lln* Pabbis (e.//., llio 
school of Slianimai, which, aeeonliiii:f lo tin* .jenisli jn-ov«‘rb. honmf, and 
the school (d llilh*! Avhieh Inm^nl) th(‘ ]»ow(‘r, namely, lo deehiia? what 
]ireeept'^ are. and whal are not, bindin^^ (ef. Mall, xxiii. t; Aetsx. ‘28). Tt 
ijii])lied, ih(‘n'for(', the' /ri/lftjaf irr action (»f Ihe (Jlmreh. 8. Tin; power to 
fori^avc? and retain sin.'' (John xx. 22, 2‘?) far Iransernnhal tln‘se, and was 
disi iiiet ly by the Serihes. 11 helon^'s lo IJn* ^?rop//<7/V,* oflieo of llio 

01mreh,and had diieel ivderenee lo llie ji^ift of Hie Holy Spiril, and “av.ms 
pos: il ' so lar as Ihe prophidie jj^ifl, in ^iM'aler or less nnaisnro, Avas 
bestowed on Avho <-xereise it ” (Plnmptro, nljl mpni, ]>p. 4*.“) — 48). For 
AVis». A'ie vs of •Itb'j subjeel. see also Hooker, J£ccl. Pol., VI. h". 1, 2. 
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remain true to Him in His hour of utmost need. As yet 
r He would he known as the Christ to those only whose 
spiritual insight could see Him immediately in His life 
and in His works. As yet He would neither strive nor 
cry, nor should His voice bo heard in the streets.^ When 
their own faith was confirmed beyond all wavering by 
the mighty fact of His resm*rcction, when their hearts 
had been filled with the new Shechinah of God’s Holy 
Spirit, and their brows, with final consecration, had been 
mitred with Pentecostal (lame, then, but not till then, 
would the hour have come for them to go forth and 
teacli all nations that Jesus was indeed the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God. 

But althougii they now knew Him, they knew nothing 
as yet of the w'ay in which it was His will to carry out 
His divine purposes. It was time that they should yet 
farther be pre])ared ; it was time tliat they should learn 
that. King though He was, His kingdom -was not of this 
world ; it was time that all idle earthly hojU's of splen- 
dour and adv'aneciiient in the Messianic kingdom should 
be quenched in them for ever, and that they should 
know that the kingdom of God is not meat and druik, 
but righteousness, and peact', and joy in believing. 

Therefore 1T(! began, <!almly and di^liberately, to re- 
veal to them His intended Journey to Jerusalem, His 
rejection by the leaders of His nation, the anguish and 
insult that aw’aited Him, His violent death, His resur- 
rection on tlu! third day. He had, indeed, on ]m'vious 
occasions givcji them divers and distant intimations* of 


‘ Mati. xii. 19 Tsa. xlii. i. 

^ Matt. X. 38; Joim iii. 14. But now ijp^r.ro ^fiKvv^iv (Mali. xvi. 21). 
A still flirt ii(‘r ion, a still rliMna* projilircy, may bo observed from 

time to time as ihoG approac.b. .1 'Muti. xvi. 21 , xvii. 22; xx. IS; xwi. 2, 

C 
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these approaching sufferings, hut now for the first time 
He dwelt on them distinctly, and that with full freedom 
of speech.^ Yet even now He did not reveal in its 
entire awfulness the manner of His approaching death. 
He made known unto them, indeed, that He should be 
rejected by the elders and chief priests and scribes — by 
all the authorities, and dignities, and sanctities of the 
nation — ^but not that He should be dclivci'cd to the 
Gentiles. He warned them that He should be killed, 
but He resei’ved till the time of His last journey to 
Jerusalem the horrible fact that He should be crucilied.® 
He thus revealed to them tlie I'uture only as they 
were best able to boar it, and even then, to console 
their anguish and to support their faith, lie told them 
([uite distinctly, that on the third day He should rise 
again. 

But the human mind has a singular ca])acity for re- 
jecting that which it cannot comprehend — for ignoring 
and forgetting all that do(‘s not fall within the range ot 
its previous conceptions. The Apostles, ever I’aithful and 
ever simple in their testimony, never conceal from us 
their duluess of s})iritual insight, nor the d(>miuance of 
Judaic preconceptions over their minds. ^I'luy them- 
selves confess to us how sometimes they took the literal 
for the figurative,'* and sometimes the ligurative for the 

' Mark yiii. koX irappT^crta tov \6*yov ^Aa\et. Earli(‘r and dhiimer 
Intimations ^voro John ii. 11) (“ Destroy tliis Tenijjlo”); iii. It (“shall the 
»Son of Man bo lifted ii]) Matt, ix, 15 (“tlio Briilr^a-oom sliall bo taken 
away from tliem^’J ; John vi. 51 (“my ttosli will I g-ivo for tLo life of tLo 
world ”) ; Matt. xvi. 4 (“ tlhi sign of tlio prophet Jonas ’'). 

Matl. xvi. 21, aTTOKTayd^yaij but in xx. 19, (rravpSxTai. The manner of 
His deal was, however, distinctly intimated in the metaphor of “taking 
up the cross,” inmirdiately aftcirwards (xvi. 24). 

^ JEx. (jr., the learen of tlic Pliariseos (Matt. xvi. 7); tins meat they know 
not of (John iv. J2} ; the sh ep of death (John xi. 12). 
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literal.^ They heard the announcement, but they did not 
realise it. “ Tliej understood not this saying, and it. 
was liid from them, that they perccuved it not.”® Now as 
on so many other occasions a supernatural awe was upon 
them, “ and they feared to ask Him.”® The prediction 
of TEis end was so completely alien from their whole 
habit of thought, that they would only put it aside as 
irrelevant and unintelligible -some mystery which they 
could not fathom; and as regards the resurrection, when 
it was again prophesied to the most s^^iritual among 
them all, they could only (Question among one another 
what the rising from the dead should mean.'’’ 

Hut Peter, in his imjietuosity, thought that he under- 
stood, and thought that he coidd j)rcvent ; and so he 
interrupted those solemn utterances by his ignorant and 
presumptuous z(*al. ^J'he sense that it had been given 
to him to perceive and utter a new and mighty truth, 
together with the splendid euloginm and promise which 
he had just received, combined to iullate his intellect and 
misguide his heart ; and taking .Jesus by the hand or by 
the robe,® he led Him a st(!p or two aside from the dis- 
ciples, and began to advise, to instruct, to rebuke his 
Lord. “ God forbid,”** ho said ; “ this shall certainly /io/ 

^ What defiloili a man (Matt, xv. 17). Sec too Johu xi. 13, 16. (Laiigo, 
iii. 241.) 

^ Luko IX. 45. 

^ Mark ix. J32 ; Liiko ii. 50 ; xviii. 3*1. 

^ Mark ix. 10. 

® Mat t. xvi. 22, Trpoi7\a^6i.uvos avrhv. Tlioro is, as Stior ])oints out (ii. 328), 
a happy instinctivo irony in tho ijp^aio imrifiav of Mnrk \ iii. 32, compared 
to tho ^p^aro diSd(rK€iv nf vorso 31. 

* Such scorns to bo the Jiicnniug of (Toi, Kupie (Mfitt. xau. 22). It is 
literally “ [May Gcul bo] merciful totluu^,” rather tliaii, iis in tho niai'giii of 
tho E. V., “pity thvsolf.” The phiaso is a kind of oxphitivo, like IH 
ineliora ! praefiscini ! J)i avcrrtivreut 1 in Latin ; and Gott hewahre ! in 
Gornijin. Tho Hcbr w exprcbsiou to vvliicli it coiTObpoiids is some times 
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happen to thee." Wi’th a Hush of siuldcn indignation 
.our Lord rebuked his worldliiiess and presumption. 
Turning* awaj from Iiirn, fixing His eyes on tlie other 
disci])les, and speaking in tlie liearing of them all — for 
it was fit that they who had heard the words of vast 
promise should hear also the crushing rebuke — He 
exclaimed, ‘'Get thee behind me, Satan! thou art a 
stumbling-block unto me; for thy thonglits are not 
the thoughts of (xod, but of men.” This thy mere 
carnal and human view — this attempt to dissuade me 
from my '' ba])tism of di'ath -is a sin against the 
purposes of God. ^ Peter was to learn- -would that the 
Church whicli professes to liave inherited from liim its 
exclusive and siiperhuimin claims had also h^arnt in 
time! — that ho was far indeed from being infallible — 
that he was capal)le of falling, ayi', and with scarcely a 
moment’s intermission, from heights of divine insight 
into d('pths of most earthly folly. 

“ 6'ef Hide behind we, Satan ! -the V(My words which 
He had used to the tempter in the wilderness. The 
rebuke was strong, yet to our ears it j)robably (conveys 
a meaning lar more violent than it Avould liave done to 
the ears that heard it. The word Satan means no more 
than ""adversary,” and, as in many ])assages of the Old 
yVstament, is so far from meaning the great Adversary 
of mankind, that it is even applied to opposing angels. 
The word, in fact, wais among the »)ews, as in the East 

ill tin? LXX. ]»y /x^yti/oiTo niid (Jnsli. x\ii. 21); 1 Sain, 

yii. x\. 2). (Soo SclilciiMU'r, Lr,*’. in. N, T., s. v.) 

^ “Those wlios« iiitnjitions tow.-irds us mh' the hesl,” snys Slier, “uro tlio 
most (1 .' 111 rrerous to us wJi(?ii t)M*ir intentions fire niei-idy liimian ” (ii. 3^)2). 
How o leii. ;;las ! are a man’s real f(a*s tlu'y of his own household; liis 
friends, avIio ^ ,ve him best, become in their worldlinoss his Avorst enemies. 
Tlu?y dniir I’im down from heights of s<df-.sacrifieo to the vulgar, tlio con- 
ventional, the comforjah!(^ 
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generally, and to this day, a very common one for 
anything bold, powerful, dangerous— for every secret 
opponent or opeu enemy.* But its special applicability 
in this instance rose from the fact that Peter was in 
truth adopting the very line of argument which the 
Tempter himself had adopted in the wilderness. And 
in calling Peter an oifence (a-KupBaXov), Jesus probably 
again alluded to his name, and compared him to a stone 
in the path over which the wayfarer stumbles. The 
comparison must have sunk deeply into the Apostle’s 
mind, for be too iii his E2)i.stle wai'Jis his readers against 
some to Avhom, because they believe not, the Headstone 
of the Corner became “ a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of ojfanca” (yeTpa a-KavBdXov^ 1 Pet. ii. 8). 

But having thus warned and rc^buked the ignorant 
afiection of uuspiritual eifeminacy in flis presumptuous 
Apostle, the Lord graciously made the incident an 
occasion for some of His deepest teaching, which Jle 
not only addressed to His disciples, but to all.' AVe 
learn quite incidentally from St. Mark, that even in 
thes(! remote regions He was followed by atteiidant 
crowds,'* who usually walked at a little distance from Him 

* FovHistMiifO, ill Nuinl). xxii. 2’2, IVI, the s;niu* l lt'hivw word pt' is twice 
used of the iuij^t'l Avlin went 1o Mitlistaiid Bnlaaiii ; in I Kings xi. 14 it is 
uschI of Hadad, and in vorso 2o nl K(‘7,uii; in 1 Sam. xxix. t llie PliiJistiiies 
use it of David. See too cix. (>, marg., \e. (r. infr., Vol. I., ]>. 2ot)). Tlni 
saiiio remark is true ot the Koran. Among t lu‘ Rabbis ari‘ to In'! found sucli 
I'xpressious as, “ Wiieii (he hull riislu's at a man, Satan lea])s u]» between 
his liorns.” ^’liey aUs iys drag (he notion in wiien tlu‘y can, as in Targ. 
Jonath., .Exod. xxxii lU, Ac. **lf a. woiiunrs liair is uncovered,'’ says R. 
Simeon, “evil spinis come and sit upon it” i^Wetsteiii, ad 1 Cor. xi. 10). 
“‘If tliat young Sliei! . . I exclaimed, " <dwut in nua av epithet gene- 
rally given in the Ena! in sneh adventni\)ns ynniha,' ” Ac. (Layard’s Nineveh, 
i. 287). .Idiyard adds in a now iluit .Saeitaii is usually ajiidied to a clever, 
cunning, (hiring felhnv, 

- Luke ix. 1 . 7 / 

^ Cf. Mark viii. bi ; Aii. 24. 
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and His disciples, but were sometimes called to Him to 
bear the gracious words which proceeded out ot llis 
mouth. And alike they and His disciples were as yet 
infected with the false notions which had inspired the 
impetuous interference of J^tcr. To them, therefore, 
He addressed the words wliich have taught us for ever 
that the essence of all highest duty, the moaning of all 
truest life — alike the most accteptable service to (xod, and 
the most ennobling example to men is involved in the 
law of sclf-sacrilice.' It was on this occasion that He 
spoke those few words wliich have produced so infinite 
an efil'ct on the conscience of mankind. “ AVhat is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?” And then, after warning them that Pie 
should Himself be judged. He consoled them under this 
shock of unexpected revelation by the assurance that 
there wore some standing there who should not taste of 
death till they had seen the Son of Man coming in His 
kingdom. If, as all Scripture' shows, “the kingdom of 
the Son of Han” be understood in a sense primarily 
spiritual, then there can be no ditficulty in understand- 
ing this prophecy in the sense that, ere all of them 
passed away, the foundations of that kingdom should 
have been established for ever in the abolition of the 
old and the establishment of the new dispensation. 
Three of them wore immediately to sec Him trans- 
figured f’ all but one wei-e to be witnesses of His resur- 

‘ The sense of ‘Making up iJio cross” is well illustrated by 

Plato, Da Halt. ii. 30l! A., avc.(rxiv^v\fvOj\(Tirai. 

- 1.1- i translators of our Bililo seem to have understood tlio Traiis- 
fi^uralioii a.i i ii<* first fnllilnient *•£ the pro]>hecy, by se])ar;itinpf it from tho 
verse i winch p-vceih* ii in Si. Mark (ix. 1), and nuikin^r it introduce the 
following iiavaiive. Cf. 2 Pet. i. l(i: “eye-witnesses (eVoTTrot) of His 
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rection ; one at least — the beloved disciple — was to 
survive that capture of Jerusalem and destruction of the 
Temple which were to render impossible any literal 
fulfilment of the Mosaic law. And the prophecy may 
have deejier meanings yet than those — ^meanings still 
more real because they are still more wholly spiritual. 
“ If we wish not to fear death,” says St. Ambrose, “ let 
us stand where Christ is; Christ is your Life; He is the 
very Life which cannot die.” 


majesty ” is tluTO ref or rod expressly to tlie Transfiguration, and appealed 
to as the confirmation of tlici ifn^aeliing wliieh lia<l 2 >i’oclainiod “ tlio power 
and coming” of Olirist. See, too, 1 Jolm i. 1 ; iv. 14. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THE TRANSFIGUKATION. 

“And fill’s voice wliieli came from Jicavcu we heard, when we were 
with Him in the holy mount.” — 2 Peter i. .18. 


None of the Evangelists tell us about tbe week which 
folloAvecl this memorable event. They tell us only that 
“ after six days ” Uo took with Him the three dearest 
and most enlightened of His disciples/ and went with 
them — -the expression implies a certain solemnity of 
expectation ’ — up a lofty mountain, or, as St. Luke calls 
it, simply “ Ihe mountain.” 

The supposition that the mountain intended was 
Mount Tabor has been engraiiKnl for centuries in the 
tradition of the Christian Church; and three churches 
and a monastery erected before the close of the sixth 
century attest the unhesitating accejitance of this belief. 
Yet it is almost certain that Tabor was not the scene of 
that great epiphany. The rounded siimmit of that pic- 
turesqu'^ and wood-crowned hill, which forms so fine a 
feature in the landscape, as the traveller ai)proaches the 


]— 13; Mark ix. 2—13; Liike ix. 28— SG. TLo “about 
(iiji'ht <1 ;-t, iiftrr” of St. Lnki' (ix. 28) I.s merely au inelusivo reckoiiiug, but 
is one of t.lie t('';e1ie.s wliich aro \uluii)ilc as sboxviiig tbc iudcpcudouco of bis 
lairradvc, whieli gives us several new j>articulars. 

- ivaiptpfi. Ooirip. Luke xxiv. 51. 
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i- nortliem limit of the plain of Esdraolon, had probably 
• from time immemorial been a fortified and inhabited 
spot,^ and less than, thirty years after this time, Josephus, 
on this very mountain, strengthened the existing for- 
tress of Itaburion. This, therefore, was not a spot to 
which Jesus could have taken the three Apostles “ apart 
by themselves.” Nor, again, is there tlie slightest inti- 
mation that the six intervening days had been spent 
in travelling southwards from Cajsarea Philippi, the 
place last mentioned; on the contrary, it is distinctly 
intimiated by St. Mark (ix. JO), that Jesus did not “pass 
through Galilee ” (in which Mount Tabor is situated) 
till after the events here narrated. Nor again docs the 
comparatively insignificant hill Pancum, which is close 
by Cffisarea Philijipi, fulfil the requirements of the narra- 
tive.'^ It is, therefore, much more natural to suppose 
that our Lord, anxious to traverse the Holy Jjandof Ills 
birth to its northern limit, journeyed slowly forward till 
He reached the lower slopes of that s))leu(lid snow-clad 
mountain, whose glittering mass, visible even as far 
southward as the Dead Sea, magnificently closes the 
northern frontier of J’alestiue — the; Mount llenuou of 
Jewish poetry. Its very name means “ the mountain,” 
and the scene which it witnessed would well suffice to 
procure for it the distinction of being the only mountain 
to wdiich in Scrijjture is attached the epithet “holy.”^ On 
those dewy pasturages, cool and fresh with the breath 
of the snow-clad heights aboAm them, and offim'ng that 
noble solitude, among the gi’au(l(!st scc'ues of Nature, 
which He desired as the refreshment of His soul for the 

* Clnslotli-i}il)‘>r (Tosli. m* .VI- iv. 6). 

2 nai/ciOJ/. Tin* lowu is CJli’U vl OIV coIhs Krtio-apeia uirb 

^ 2 Pc^cr i. lb. 
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mighty struggle which was now so soon to come, Jesus 
would ftnd many a spot where He could kneel with His 
disciples absorbed in silent prayer. 

And the coolness and solitude would be still more 
delicious to the weariness of the Man of Sorrows after 
the burning beat of the Eastern day and the incessant 
publicity which, even in these remoter regions, tlu’onged 
his stej)s. It was the evening hour Avhen He ascended,^ 
and as He climbed the hill-slope with those three 
chosen witnesses — “ the Sons of Thunder and the Man 
of Hock ” — doubtless a solemn gladness dilated His 
whole soul; a sense not only of the heavenly calm which 
that solitary communion with His Heavenly Eather 
would breathe upon the' spirit, but still more than this, 
a sense that He would be su])ported for the coming 
hour by ministrations not of earth, and illuminated 
with a light which needed no aid from sun or moon or 
stars. He went up to be pi’eparcd for death, and He 
took His three Apostles with Him that, haply, having 
seen His glory — the glory of the only Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth— their hearts might be 
fortified, their faith strengthened, to gaze Tinshaken on 
the shameful insults and unspeakable humiliation of 
the cross. 

There, then. He knelt and prayed, and as He prayed 
He was elevated far above the toil and misery of the 
world which had rejected Him. He was transfigured 
before them, and His countenance shone as the sun, and 
His garments became wliite as the dazzling snow-fields 
above them. He was enwrapped in such an aureole of 
glistering brilliance — His whole presence breathed so 

' Tills is evident from Luke ix. 32, 37, especially when compared 
with Luke vi. 12. 
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f divine a radiance — that the light, the snow, the lightnin"^ 
f are the only things to which the Evangelist can com- 
pare that celestial lustre. And, lo ! two figures were bj 
His side.^ “ When, in the desert. He was girding Him- 
self for the work of life, angels of life came and minis- 
tered unto Him ; now, in the fair world, when He is 
girding Himself for the work of death, the ministrants 
come to Him from the grave — but from the grave 
conquered — one from that tomb under Abarim, which 
His own hand liad scaled long ago; the other from the 
rest into which He had entered without seeing eorruj?- 
tion. There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and spake 
of His decease. And when the prayer- is ended, the task 
accepted, then first since the stiir paused over Him at 
Betldehem, the full glory falls upon Him from heaven, 
and the testimony is borne to Ilis everlasting sonship 
and power — ‘Hear yo Him.’ 

It is clear, from the fuller narrative of St. Luke, 
that the three Apostles did not witness the beginning of 
this msu-vellous transf guration. An Oriental, when his 

' \€Vfc& as rb (pas (Mali. Xtii. 2) ; XeuKa \iay as (Mark IX. 3); Xevnhs 
. . , i^aiTTpdTTTav (Liiko ix. 29). ll is iutereslinj; to oksi rvo tliai St, Luk«», 
writing for Cirrtks and Koinans, uxoids tlio word fi^rcuopipdd-n used by tho 
othor Evangelists, boeauso bis readors w^ould jissociato tliat word wdth 
tlio conceptions with wliirli tlu»y \v<*ro familiar iu Nicander, Antoninus 
Libcralis, und Ovid. (Sc** Yalcknaor, <piotcd by liisliop Wordsworth, 
ad loc.) 

® Tho Kul i5oi/ of Matt. xvdi. 3 shows liow intoiiso was tlie impression 
which tho scene luul made on the iinaginatioii of those who witnessed it. 
“The two who appeared to Him were the ri'prcseutatives of the Law 
and the Proidiets : bv>t h liad been removed frt)iii this world in a mysterious 
manner,* .... boili, like 111'' greater One with xvlioni they sjMiko, had 
endured that suparniitural fast of forty days and nights; both Jiad binm on 
the holy inouiit in the visions of fiod. And noxv tliey came, solemnly, to 
consign into His Iwuub; once and fni all, in a symbolical and glorious 
representation, thtir delegated and expiring power.’* (Alford.) 

^ Riiskin, Mod. Ft inters, iii. 392. 
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prayers are over, wraps himself ia his aiba, ^ and., lying 
down on the grass in the open air, sinks in a moment 
into profound sleej). And the Apostles, as afterwards 
they slept at Grethsemane, so now they slept on Hermon. 
They were heavy, “ weighed down ” with sleep, when 
suddenly starting into full wakefulness of spirit, they 
saw and heard.® 

In the darkness of the night, shedding an intense 
gleam over the mountain herbage, shone the glorified 
form of their Lord, liesido Him, in tlie same Hood of 
golden glory,® were two awful shapes, wliich tliey knew 
or heard to be Moses and Elijah. And the Three spake 
together, in the stillness, of that coniing deeease at Jeru- 
salem, about which they hail just been forewarned by 
Christ. 

And as the splendid vision*' began to fade — as the 
majestic visitants were about to be separated from their 
Lord, as their Lord Himself passed with them into the 
overshadowing brightness — Peter, anxious to delay their 
presence, amazed, startled, transporti'd, not knowing 
what he said" — not knowing that Calvary would be a 

^ Honco tlio merciful pro\nsi<»n of the Mosaic liiw, tliai tlio outer robe 
was to be n'storeil ni^lit if taken as a pledge for ^See Exod. xxii. 2t).) 

^ So I would render biaypTiyop-fitravres in Lnk(* ix. It is a noii- 

classietil word, and has Uiis nieainn<i^ in ]}y/,antin(} wrilers. Or ]K.*rliaps 
the 5(a may ini])1y “ wakin^^ afler an intervar^ — “in tlie middle j)f it all.” 
Both I lie context and Ihe <^raniniar .snllicieiitly sliow tliat (tliongh it occurs 
hero only in the N. T.) it cannot mean “liaving kept awake,” as Alford 
and Archbishox) Trench (following Rost and Palm) render it. 

ocpOtvTfs cV (Lnke ix. Jlli. 

rh opap-a (Matt. xvii. tlj. ^J’lie word, whieli occurs eleven times in the 
Acts, but not idse where in the N. T., is ajijdied to dreams (Acts xvi. lO; 
xviii. 9) and ecstacies (Acts xi. o), but also to any imjircssion on the spirit 
whicii is as clear as an inixiression on the smises (Acts vii. 31). Hence 
PliavorillU; says, opdpard tiai irpo<prjrwu, Hffa iypTjyopoTes ot rrpo<f>7}Tai, 

^ Tliis t(jach in all probability conies to us from St. Peter liiniself 
(Mark ix. 6;. 
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■ spectucle infinitelj more transcendent than Sermon — not 
knowing that the Law and the Prophets were now ful- 
filled — ^not fully knowing that his Lord wus unsjjeakably 
greater than tlie Proplict of Sinai and the Avenger of 
Carmel — exclaimed, “ Itabhi, it is best for us to be here ; ' 
and let us make three tabernacles, one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Llias.” Jesus might have smiled 
at the naive proposal of the eager A]wstlo. that they six 
should dwell for ever in little mcc'dlh of wattled boughs 
on the slopes of Ilermon. But it was not for Peter to 
constnict tlu; universe for his personal satisfaction. 1 lo 
had to learn the meaning of Calvary no less than that 
of Ilermon. Not in cloud of glors or chariot of fire 
was Jesus to pa.ss away from them, but with arms out- 
stretched in agony upon the accursed tree ; not between 
Moses and Elias, but between two thieves, who “were 
crucified with Him, on cither side one.” 

No answer Avas vouchsafed to his wild and dreamy 
Avords ; but, cA^en as he spake, a cloud — not a cloud of 
thick darkness as at Sinai, but a cloud of light, a 
Shechinah of radiance — oA'crshadowed them, and a Aoice 
from out of it uttered, “ This is my beloved Son ; hear 
Him.” They fell prostrate, and hid their fiices on the 
grass.^ And as — awaking from the ovm’whelming shock 
of that awful Amice, <,>f that enfolding Light — ^they raised 
their eyes and gazed suddenly all around tlumi,'* they 

^ Ka\hy in tlio Now 'iVst.unoiit scorns soinoliiiios iti liavo a siipei'lalivo 
sonso. Cf. Mali, xvlii 8; xxvi. 24, 1 K. 0 ., mul Gou. xxxviii. 20, Avlioro 
moaiis “i)oi<or,’’ as *■ Ixma,” iii Plant. liuil. iv. 4, 70. (SeiilonsiuT, s. v.) 

-Matt. xvii. 0. 

•* Mark ix. 8, ^^aTtiva (rf. Matt. xvii. 8), 0710 of the many 

iiiiinitably gTaj)hio m»u(*1w\s of Truthfoi.ioss ami siiiiplioity — toiiolies uover 
yot found in any “iiiyM siin*i> *10 v,,>rld Iw'^^aii — with which in all throes 
Evangelists this iiarrnnve abounds. Wo have proofs that on two of the 
lhret‘ spoctato.'s tint >00110 made an indelible impression. Si. John most 
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found that all was over. Tlic bright cloud had vanished. 
The lightning-like gleams of shining countenances and 
dazzling robes had passed away ; ^ they were alone with 
Jesus, and only the stars rained their quiet lustre on the 
mountain slopes. 

At first they were afraid to rise or stir, but Jesus, 
their Master — ^sis they had seen Him before He knelt in 
prayer, came to them, touched them — said, “Arise, and 
be not afraid.” 

And so the day dawned on Hermon, and they de- 
scended the hill ; and as thej’^ dcscemhid, Tfe bade them 
tell no man until He had risen from tin? dead. The 
vision Wiis for them ; it Avas to be pondered ov(!r by them 
in the depths of tlieir own hearts in self-denying reti- 
cence ; to announce it to their fellow-disei])les might only 
awake jealousy and their own self-satisfaction; until 
the resurrection it would add nothing to the faith of 

clearly alludes io it in John i. 14; 1 John i. 1. Si. Peter (if, ns T l)(‘li«‘ve, 
the Beeond Ei»i.sthi is "(MiniiK*) is dwelling on it in 2 Pidi'r i. in a inaimor 
all the more striking heeaiise it is ])artly nneeiiseioiis. Tims, ho n<»t only 
appeals to it in conlirnuitifm of his preaching, hut lie uses just before the 
unusual word e^oSos for “ death ” [2 Peter i. 15 (cf. Inikt? ix. 31) : it is, how- 
eY(‘r, possible (liat So^av may here the reading, as it. seems to liavo been 
read by St. ClirysosioinJ, and a-K-fivcofia {vvr. 13; of. Matt. xvii. 4) for “taher- 
naclo; ” and ininu*dialidv after speaks (ver. 13) of “ a light shining in a dark 
place,” and i in mediately ])recediiig the dawn — which is another, and, so far 
as I am UAvans hitherto nnnoticiul (raee of the fact, that tin? Transfiguration 
(of wliicli the writer’s mind is here so full) took ]>]aee by night. On the 
word 6|o5oy Bengel finely remarks, “ Vocal nilum A'alde. grave, ipio eontinotur 
passio, crux, mors, resiirrectio, adscensio,” Arclihisliop 'J’rencli aptly com- 
pares “ Post oijitiim, vel pot ins exccssum, RonniU ” (Cic. Viej}. ii SO), and 
says that St. Ji^ebn- by the word iiroirryjs (2 PetiT i. 13) scunns to imply 
a sort of mitiation into holy inysteries (SiudicH in the Gospels, p, 206). 
Man'' have resolved the narrative of th(» Transtiguration into a myth; it is 
rcinarkfi ble tJiat, in tliis vcirse, St. Peter is ei'jiressly repudiating the very 
kind of my lit. {fivOoi crearofpKrfiivoi) imdor which this would ho classed. 

^ “ Pinis legis Christ us ; Lex oi Pniphetia Verho ; cpiae autom ox Vorho 
coeperuut, in V erbo desiuuut ” (St. Ambrose). (W ordsworth, in Matt. xvii. S.) 
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pbtliers, and might only confuse their conceptions of what 
fWas to be His work on earth. They kept Christ's 
command, but they could not attach any meaning to 
this allusion. They could only ask each other, or muse 
in silence, what this resurrection from the dead could 
mean. And another serious (Question weighed upon their 
spirits. They had seen Elias. They now kiiew more 
fully than ever that their Lord was indeed the Christ. 
Yet “ how say the Scribes " — and had not tlie Scribes 
the prophecy of Malachi in their favour?^ — “that Elias 
must first come and restore all things ?" And then our 
Lord gently led them to see that Elias indeed had come, 
and had not been recognised, and had received at the 
hand of his nation the same fate which was soon to 
happen to Him wliom he announced. Then understood 
they that He spake to them of John the Baptist." 

^ Mai. iv. *). Tlio LXX., witliout any anthovity from tin? Hebrew, 
read liero *H\iap rhv Ocar^iruv. 

^ Luke i. 17, “in tlio splnl and power of Elias ef. Matt. xi. 10. 
The Jewish exp(‘<‘latiou c»f Elias is well know’ll. A Ihinu^ of unknown 
ownersliip may be by the find(*r “till the eoininj^ of Elias.” Ho was 
to restore to the Jew’s the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and his 
coining gencirally w’as to be .a aTroKoraerTaa^ws (cf. Acts iii. lilj. See 

Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr. in Matt. xvii. 10, 11. 



CHAPTEE XXXVTI. 

THE DEMONIAC BOY. 

Se <f)a(r]v (In tj oipts avrov upatoT(pa yivofiivT] ttTrb tow (parhs . . . 

^fp(:iKK€ro rovs oxbows. — T jiEOI’HYL. 

The imaginiition of all readers of tlic Gospels has bceu 
struck by tbo contrast — ^a contrast seized and immor- 
talised ibr over in tbo great ])icturo of llapbael — between 
the ])eace. tbe glory, tbo heavenly communion on the 
mountain heights, and the conl’usion, the rage, the un- 
belief, the agony vEich marked the first scene that met 
the eyes of desus and His Apostles on their descent to 
the low levels of human life.' 

For in their absence an event had occurred which 
filled tlic other dis(!i])les with ‘agitation and alarm. Tliey 
saw a crowd assembled and Scribes among them, who 
with disputes and victorious inuendoes Avero pressing 
hard upon the diminished band of Christ’s chosen 
friends,^ 

Suddenly at this crisis the multitude caught sight 
of Jesus. Something about llis appearance, some un- 
usual nuijosty, some lingering radiance, filled them 
Avith amazemei t, and they ran up to Him with saluta- 

’ Malt. x\ii. 14—21 ; Markix. 14 — 29; Luleo ix. 37 — 45. 

" TIut-o wore?, ol* CHursii.iiiaiiy Jews, and ilicrcforo uaturally tliero would 

Sevibos, in tho k'.u^duin of Philip. 
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tions.^ “ What is your dispute witli them ?” He sternly 
asked of the Scribes. But the Scribes wore too much 
abashed, the disciples were too self-conscious of their 
faithlessness and failure, to venture on any reply. Then 
out of the crowd struj^^i^led a man, who, kneeling before 
Jesus, cried out, in a loud voicc,^ that he was the father 
of an only son A\diosc demoniac possession was shown by 
epilej)sy, in its most raging symj)t()ms, accompanied by 
dumbness, atrophy, aiul a suicidal mania. lie had 
brought the miserable suflerer to the disciples to cast 
out the evil spirit, but their failure liad occasioned the 
taunts of the Scribes. 

The whole scene grieved Jesus to the heart. “ O 
faithless and perverse generation,’^ He exclaimed, “how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall 1 suffer you ? 
This cry of His indignation seemed meant for all — for 
the merely curious multitude, for the malicious Scribes, 
for th(i half-believing and faltering disciples. “Bring 
hijii hither to me.” 

The poor boy was brought, and no sooner had his 
eye fallen on Jesus, than ho was seized with another 
paroxysm of liis malady. He f(‘ll on the ground in 
violent convulsions, and rolled there with foammg lips. 
It was the most d('adly and intense I’orm of epileptic 
lunacy oji which our Lord had over been called to take 
compassion.'^ 

He paused bcifore He acted. He would impress the 

’* Mark ix. .14. Wo lioro follow mainly ilio full and vivul iiniTaiive of 
St. Mai-k. 

“ Matt. xvii. 14 ; Liiko ix. 3S. 

Malt. xvii. 15, (Te\i]VLa(^f-rai naX KaKoi's TrJ.fr y^ei. Tills (losfril)(*s, tMt any rate, 
tlu; natural side of liis maind y ; Imt jlioro is in Initli, 1o suoli malndios no 
purely side. They lie lent;* l«‘ some iiiysltTy of iniquity wliioh wo 

can novor umhu'staiid. Tlu*y arc? diu*. not to tl • (rraj-is, but to the dTro/rTairis 
of human nature. 

d 
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scene in all its horror on the thronging multitude, that 
they might understand tluit tlie failure was not of Him. 
He would at the same time invoke, educe, confirm the 
wavering faith of the agonised suppliant. 

“ How long has this happened to him ? ” 

“ Prom childhood : and often hath it flung him both 
into fire and into water to destroy him ; but if at all 
thou const, take pity on us and help us.” 

thou const answered Jesus — giving him back 
his own word — “ all things arc possible to him that 
belicveth.” 

And then the poor hapless father broke out into that 
cry, uttered by so many millions since, and so deeply 
applicable to an age which, like our own, has been 
described as “ destitute of faith, yet t(‘rrifled at sco])ti- 
cism “ Lord, I belicoe ; hetj) thou mine ttnbeluff 

Meanwhile, during this short colloquy, the crowd had 
been gathering more and more, and Jc'sus, turning to 
the sufferer, said, “ Dtiml* and deaf spirit, 1 charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him.” A yet 
wilder cry, a yet more fearful convidslon followed Ills 
words, and then the boy lay on the ground, no longer 
wallowing and foaming, but still as death. Some said. 
He is dead.” Hut .Tesus took him by the hand, and, 
amid the ama/ed e.xclamations of the multitude, restored 
him to his father, calm and cured. 

Jesus had previously given to His disci])les the 
power of casting ouL devils, and this power was even 
exercised in His name by some who were not among His 

' This scorns to bo the force of Mai*k ix. 23, cTire*/ aury rh d ^vvatrai 
irKrTivaai, Trai/ra dvvark ry iTio'TeuopTt, wliicli is the liest reading B, 0, L, 
and some versions). For this use of rh see Matt. x:ix. 18; Luke ix. 46*, <t.c. 
“As for the ‘if thou eaiist ' — all things are, It is taken thus hy the 

.^thioxnc version, and “ ])roclivi leciioni praestat ardua.” 
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professed disciples.^ Nor had they ever failed before. 
It was therefore natural that they should take the first 
private opportunity to ask Him the cause of their dis- 
comfiture. He told them frankly that it was because 
of their unbelief. It may be that the sense of His 
absence weakened them ; it may be that they felt less 
.able to cope with difficulties while Peter and the sons of 
Zcbcdec were also away from them ; it may be, too, that 
the sad prophecy of His rejection and dcatli had worked 
with sinister eftbet on the minds of the weakest of them. 
But, at any rate. He took this opportunity to teach them 
two great lessons ; the one, that there are forms of 
spiritual, physical, and moi-al evil so intense and so 
inveterate, that they can only be exorcised by j)rayer, 
united to that self-control and self-denial of Avhich 1‘asting 
is the most ellbctual and striking symbol the other, 
that to a perlbct faith all things are possible. Faith, 
like a grain of niustard-s(?ed, could even say to Tlermon 
itsedf," “ He thou I’enioved, and cast into the waves of the 
Groat Sea, and it should obey.” 

.lesus had now Avandered to the utmost northern 
limit of the Holy Land, and He began to turn His 
st(‘ 2 )s homewards. We see from St. JMark that His 
return Avas designedly secret and secluded, and possibly 
not along the high roads, but rather through the hills 
and valleys of Upper Galilee to the Avestward of the 

' Miick ix. .‘)8. 

“ If Biust, IiGwovor, bi3 jioHcpd tliaf ilic Ka) i/rj(TT€ia (Mark ix. 2d) is a more 
than dulnoiis readiiiji^. li is nut found in n or J3, and lln^ corresponding 
verso in Matt. xvii. 21 is omitted by B, as well as by vjmt)us versions. 
Tisclnnidorf omits botli. See, however, Matt. n. IH— 18 ; ix. 15. 

“ JEteniovlng muiiiitaiiis ” w'as among fclio Jinvs a common liyperholo 
for th(3 contpiest of stupendous difficulties. A great tcjw'lier was called by 
tho Rabbis {yolctyr ha rim), or ‘■uprootoi* of mount aius.” See many 

instances in Lightfoot, Hor. Heir, in Matt. xxi. 21. 
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Jordan.^ His object was no longer to teach the multi- 
tudes who had been seduced into rejecting Him, and 
among wlioui He could hardly appear in safety, but to 
continue that other nnd ev(ui more essential part of His 
work, Avhich consisted in the training of His Apostles. 
And now the constant subject of His teaching'^" Avas His 
approa(*.hing betrayal, murder, and resurrection. ]iut 
He s])oko to dull lu'arts; in their deei^-scated prejudice 
they ignored his clear Avarnings, in tlnuh' faithless 
timidity they Avould not ask Ibr further enlightenment. 
AVe cannot see more strikingly how vast Avas the change 
wliich th(i resurrection Avrought in tluuii tlian by ob- 
serving Avith Avhat sinij)le truthfulness they record the 
ext(‘nt and invetei'acy" of their own shortcomings, during 
those precious days Avliilci the Lord Avas yet among 
them. 

The one thing Avhich they did seem to realise Avas 
that some strange and memorable issue of Christ's life, 
accompanied by some great develo])nu‘nt of tlu^ Messianic 
kingdom, Avas at hand ; and this unhappily produccnl the 
only edect in tlumi Avhicli it should no! have produced. 
Instead of stimulating their self-denial, it awoke their 
ambition ; instead of (‘onfirming their love and humility, 
it stirred tliem up to j(*alousy and pride. On tln^ road — 
remembering, p(*rhaps, the preferemte which had been 
shoAvn at Hermon to Peter and tin* sons of Zebodee — 
they disputed among themselves, ‘AVhicli should be the 
greatest ? " 

' For the vjiruty oF rc'julinjrs on Matt. xvii. 22, 0Lva(rTpe<lyafx4vo}Vj <rvfTrp€<f},, 
s(‘(* .JCeijij, Jena, ii. o8l. TraptiropivouTo of Mark 

ix. is of uii(*(‘rt;iiji We Ijmvo .-ilrend}' considered it in Mnrk 

ii. 2a (cf. Mait. \\\. 1) \ 1 . t^rpra, Yol. L, p. and in Mark xi. 20; 
XV. 2a. it means “]>a'isiny hy," in Mjilt. xwii. 30, the only other passaj^o 
where it occurs. In Dent. ii. 11, it is simply used for pa, “he walked.’^ 

*'* Mark ix. 31 tStSacr/cev . . . 
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At the time our Lord took no notice of the dispute. 
He left their own consciences to work. But when they 
reached Capernaum and were in the house, tlicn He 
asked them, “ Wiiat they had been disputing about on the 
way ? ” ^ Deep shame kept them silent, and tliat silence 
was the most eloquent confession of their sinl'ul ambitions. 
Then He sat down, and taught them again, as He bad 
done so often, that he who would be; lirst must be last of 
all, and servant of all, and that the I’oad to lionour is 
humility. And wishing to enforce this lesson by a 
syn’.bol of exquisite tenderness and beauty. He called to 
Him a little child, and set it in the midst, and then, 
folding it in his arms, warned them that unless they 
could become as humble as that little child, they could 
not ('liter into the kingdom of heaven.^ "^’hi'y were to 
be as children in the world ; and he who should receive 
even one such little (diild in Christ’s name, should be 
receiving Him, and the Father who sent Him. 

The expression “ in my name ” seems to have 
suggested to St. John a sudden question, Avhich broke 
the thread of Christ’s discourse. Tliiy had seen, he said, 
a man who was casting out devils in Christ’s name ; but 
since the man was not one of them, they had forbidden 
him. Had they done right?^ 


^ See, f«)r ^vIIilt I'oUdwjs, wiii. ix.. — 50; Luke ix. 

40—50; wkieli lliree j^);i^sa^e.s 1 assiiine to he one juid the saiiio eoiitiimous 
(liseours(‘ sugj^’esled hy tJo^ same jjjej(lenls, hut told Avitli varying* eomplete- 
liess hy tlie thrt'e Mvaiii;elists. 

" The iin]M)ssihle traditiou — meiitioiu*d hy Nieephorus — that tliis was the 
marlyr 81. Ij^iialius, pei-Jiaps arosii IVoui a mistaken inh'rpretatioii of his 
name irHocjyopos as thou/^di it ha<l heeu ; hu( ‘liis name was derived 

from his eelehraled int«u*view with 'JVajaii. 

^ Bniec^ [Training of thu Tr-dce. \k quotes an a]»t ilhistration from 
tJio life of Baxter, whos(3 foliowor*^- eondeiimed Sir Matthew Halo as uii- 
con verted, because he did not attend their weekly prayer meetings I “ I,” 
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“ No,” Jesus answered ; “ let the prohibition he 
removed.” He who could do works of mercy in Christ’s 
name could not lightly speak evil of that name. He 
who was not against them was with them. Sometimes 
indifference is opposition ; sometimes neutrality is aid.” * 

And then, gently resuming His discourse — the child 
yet nestling in His arms, and furnishing the text for Ilis 
remarks — He warned tlicm of the awful guilt and peril of 
offending, of tempting, of misleading, of seducing from 
the paths of innocence and righteousness, of teaching any 
wicked thing, or suggesting any wicked thought to one 
of those little ones, whose angels see the face of His 
Father in lu'aven. Such wickcid men and seducers, 
such human performers of the devil’s work- — addressing 
them in Avords of more hitter, crushing import than any 
which Ho ever uttered — a worse fate, He said, awaited 
ihein, than to be flung with the Inniviest millstone round 
their neck into the sea.^ 

And He <>’0(‘son to warn them that no sacrifice could 
be too great if it enabled them to escajjc any possible 


said Eiixicr ‘Miiat liavo soou liis lovo to all t^ood iiion, and tlio 

blaiiiflcssia'ss of liis lifo, Ihoiiglii better of bis piety tliaii of mine own.” 
' [ReUqiiun.i Jhi'xIvi', iii. I-?.) 

^ On anotlier oeeasion Cbiist bad said ^^bat seemed to be tbe n'verso of 
this — viz., “lie, wiio is not with me is a»*aiiist me ” (Matt. xii. oO). Ent it 
is easy to s(m.j that tbe two ti-utbs are but eompl('mentary to eaeb other. 
“Qni n'a ai»pi*is dans le eours d’uiie vie aetiv<\ qm*, solon b's eireonstaiua^s 
ot les ])ersoniies, celui qiii s'abstieiit de e.oneonrii* el. se tienl a ! eeart tantot 
donne a]»pni et force, taiitul an eontraire unit ot enii ave” (CJiiizot, Jl/ed/t. 
i. 271M. Contrast tin* (pilot insii^bt and wisdom of this nonark with 
Renan’s “ deiix reL‘'les do ])roselytisme tout a. fait oppostVs et nin^ eontra- 
db'tion anuMief* par uno lutte ])assionn(a*.” Of. Sin‘tnn, Jnl. Ofcx. 75: 
“D(‘nnntiantt‘ Pumpeiojpro bostibns se liabiiurnm qni reipnl)liea(‘ (Idnissent, 
ipse medios et neiil rins part is simruiii sibi niinn'ro fntnros proiiuiitiavit.” 
(I owi* tbi^ remarkably a]fposite refer(nie<» to Mr. Gariu'tt.) 

2 Mv\os ovi,(hs (Matt, xviii. 6; Luke xvii. 2). The recliem., or runner- 
stoiio, i.t‘. tbo upper uiillsione, so heavy as to bo turned by an ass. 
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temptations to put such stumbling-blocks in the way of 
their own souls, or the souls of others. Better cut off 
the right hand, and enter heaven maimed — ^better hew 
oft' the right foot, and enter heaven halt — better tear 
out the right eye, and enter heaven blind — ^than suffer 
hand or foot or eye to be the ministoi's of sins which 
should feed the undying worm or kindle the quenchless 
flame. Better be drowned in this world with a millstone 
round the neck, than carry that moral and spiritual 
millstone of unresisted tenqitation which can drown the 
guilty soul in tlic fiery lake of alienation and despair. 
For jiist as salt is sjiriukled over every saci’ifice for its 
purification, so must every soul be ])urged by fire ; by 
the fire, if ueod be, of the severest and most terrible self- 
sacrifice. Let this refining, purging, purifying fire of 
searcliing self-jvidginent aud self-severity be theirs. Let 
not this salt lose its savour, nor this fire its purifying 
power. “ 1 lave salt in yourselves, and be at peace with 
one another.” ' 

And thus, at once to coufirin the duty of this mutual 
peace! which they had violated, and to show them that, 
however dee])ly rooted be God’s auger against those who 
lead others astray, Me// must never cherish hatred even 
against those who had jnost deeply iujured them. He 
taught them how, first by private expostulation, then if 
necessary by ])ublic a])peal, at once most gently aud most 
cflectually to deal witlv au offending brother. Peter, in 
the true spirit of Judaic formalism, wanted a specific 
limit to the number of tinx's when forgiveness should be 

^ Isji. \xxiii. 14, 15: “ 'VVlio fniioiiji: ns .-.liall Avitli dpvourmg firo ? 
wlio ns sliall (Iwpll with pvpr1:i.stiug ^uriiij.iifs ? He that walkctli 

riglifeously, niid speakeili . . . In- sliall dwell on liigli.” Wo 

art' again rtnniuded of lliat line •i'yyatpoy 8^yiur nlread}" quoted, “Ho wlio is 
Hoar nie, is ut'ar tbo fire/’ 
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granted ; but J esus taught that the times of forgiveness 
should be practically unlimited.^ ’He illustrated that 
teaching by the beautiful parable of the servant, who, 
having been forgiven by liis king a debt of ten thousand 
talents, immediately afterwards seized Jiis Ibllow-servant 
by tlie throat, and Avould not forgive him a miserable 
little debt of one hundred 2)ence, a sum l,25(),()()0 times 
as small as that wliicli he himself had been forgiven. 
The child whom Jesus had held in 3 Lis arms might 
have understood tliat moral ; yet how infinitely more 
deej) must its meaning be to us — who have been trained 
from childhood in the knowledi»*e of His atoning love — 
thiui it could have been, at the time when it was spoken, 
to even a Peter or a John. 

' Tlio Uiiblunic iMilo only a Inplc foi-oiveuoss, ivfernii”* to Ainori 

i. 3; Job xxxiii. 20 (iiiarg,, “ twioo ” aiiil “tliricc "). 
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A BTHKl’ REST TN CAPERNAUM. 

“ Viido ot sclto iios esso iu alio rogiio rogos ot lilios rogis.” — LuTliEK, 
in Malt. xiii. 

One more incident, related by St. Matthew only, marked 
liis brief stay on tliis occasion in Capernaum. 

From time immemorial there was a precedent for 
collectiiiL;*, at ienst occasionally, on the recurrence of 
every c(misus, ;i tax' of ‘Oudf a slu'k(‘l, a(‘t(‘r the shekel of 
the sanctuary,” of every Jew who liad reached the aj^e 
of twenty years, as a ‘‘ i*ansom for his soul,” unto the 
Lord.^ This money was devoted to tlie service of the 
Ternjde, and was exjxmded on the ])urchase of the sacri- 
fices, sca})e<’*oats, red heifers, incense, shewbread, and 
other (expenses of the Temple service. Af ter the return 
from the captivity, this bekah, or half-shekel, ])ecamc 
a voluntary annual tax of a third of a shekel but at 
some subsequcjit period it liad again returiu^d to its 
original amount. This tax xvas jxiid by every Jew in 
every part of the world, wluither rich or poor ; and, as 
on the first occasion of its ])ayment, to sliow that the 
souls of all alike are etpial before Cod, ‘"the rich paid 

^ E\o(l. XXX. 11 — le. Tlio Eiiglir-U “ is vagiio and 

iiicorr<>ci; for tlio tribute was a dcuin ^is paid te .Iu* llouuiii emperor. 

- Noll. X. 32. 
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no more, and the poor no less.” It produced vast sums 
of money, which were conveyed to Jerusalem by honour- 
able messengers.^ 

This ta.x: was only so lar compulsory that when first 
demanded, on tlic 1st of Adar, the demand was made 
quietly and civilly; if, however, it had not been paid by 
the 25th, then it seems that the collectors of the contri- 
bution {Johlihi sJiekalhu) might tahe a secm’ity for it from 
the defaulter. 

Accordingly, almost innnediately upon our Lord’s 
return to Capernaum, these lublihi shekalim came to 
St. Peter, and asked him, quite civilly, as the llabbis 
had directed, “Does not your master pay the didrach- 
mas? - 

The question suggests two difficulties — viz.. Why 
had our Lord not been asked for this contribution in pre- 
vious years? and why was it now demanded in autumn, 
at the approach of the Feast of TabernacU'S, instead of 
in the month Adar, some si.v months earlier ? The 
answers seem to be that priests and eminent rabbis were 
regarded as exempt from the tax ; ^ that t)ur Lord’s 


* Philo flic Mounrch. ii, Jl) calls lliem UpoTrofiirol. Tlioso (Milloctioiis 
arc allii(h*rl lo in Cic. /*ro Fhtcro, li-S ; Dio Cass. Iwi. 7 ; Jos. 77. J. vii. 6, §6 ; 

xviii. §1 ; ainl oilici' passaijes collected hy Wtdsfciii, Liiihffoot, <tc. 
Taking the slickd roughly nt Is. (id.^ the collection would produce <£*75, ()()() 
for (ncry million v'ontrihutors. 

^ ^l’h(* dUlrftrJiiuiint was a Greek coin exactly cfpdvaicnt to half a 
shekel; the slater or silver trtntdntchnnim was a shekel, ^’he stater and 
the iioman de/iarins (whieh rather more than a I'ourtli of its value) 
were the two common coins ai this time: the actual dldracltm- had fallen 
into disns«‘. 11. is true that tlie LJKX. translate^ shekA hy Ftdpaxp-ou and 
half-shekel hy bi^paxp-ov, luit. it is now g(‘nera.lly agnMul that this 

is h<H*aus(^ they adfipt the A 1 exam Irian, not the Attic scale. Tlie value of a 
didrnchiH was alxmt eight(*en- pence. (S(‘(^ Madd(‘ii, JfM. of Jewish Coinage^ 
j). 2^15; Leake, No m ism. llellen.. Append. 2, 3; Akermaii, Nurnism. 
Till, sir. to the. N Test, p. 14.) 

^ So the Pirhe Abh 'dh, iv. 5, quoted hy Stior, ii. 362. 
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frequent absence from Capernaum had caused some 
irregularity ; and that it was permitted to pay arrears 
some time afterwards.^ 

The fact that the collectors inquired of St. Peter 
instead of asking Jesus Himself is anotlior of tlie very 
numerous indications of tlie awe which lie inspired even 
into the heart of His bitterest (enemies ; as in all ])roba- 
bility the fact of tlie demand being made at all shows a 
growing desire to vex His life, and to ignore His dignity. 
Hut Peter, witli his usual impetuous n^adiness, without 
waiting, as lie should havo doiu^, to consult 1 1 is Master, 
replied, ‘‘ Yes.”- 

If lie had thought a moment longer — if ho had 
known a little more — if he had even recalled his own 
great confession so recently givcm — his answer might 
not havo come so glibly. This money was, at any rate, 
in its original significance, a redemption-money lor the 
soul of each man and how could the Uedecuner, who 
redeemc'd all souls by the ransom of His life, pay this 
inonoy-ransom for his own? And it was a tax for the 
Temple service's. How, then, could it be due from Him 
Avlmsc own mortal body was the new s])iritual Temple 
of the Living God? Jle Avas to enter the Aaiil of the 


^ Tlioro cvoii s(*ojiis io lio soino ovidoim* (nilJuct'd hy (jim'swoH, VixscH, 
ii. a77) <() sliow tliaf it Im* [Kiid at i‘illirr t>i* tlio yr;ii’lv 

‘'ll a])eo{irs (Jost, CiVsf'//. d/'.s Judnifh. I. 218) tliat tlu‘n' liad bmi a 
jifroiit ilisj»ul(? l)(*tw(*cii iho i’lun*is<*(»s iunl S;jddiifiTS as to wla'ilirr tins tax 
shnnld ho voliijilary or o()in|Milsorv. and lliaf, al'lor loiii»* dohat(*, tlio 
Pliaris(‘(‘s had carriod tho (lay. Jh'rhaps, lIioTj*f‘i)ro. fho (hniiand was ina(h^ 
of our Lord way of tosliiig" whioli sido ho would lak«\ and if so wo iiuiy 
uiuh‘rstau(l ills words to St. Ihdor as saiu*ti(miiin- tlu‘ universal priiioiph^ 
that all i;'it'ts to (dod should hi* o*von “not ijfr'id”-iu;„dv or of luvossity." 
S(*e a viu-y intcrosting artiolo hy Profossor Pluniotro. in Smith’s liihl. Did., 
on “Trihut(\” 

•* liXod. XXX. ]J, 1:2, eesh kosher v iphsly*, Kvrpa t/)s (Philo, uhi 

supr.) 
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Holiest with the ransom of His own blood. But He 
paid Avhat Ho did not owc/^to save us from that which 
we owed, but could never ])ay.^ 

Accordingly, when Peter entered the house, con- 
scious, perha2)s, by this tone, that Lis answer had been 
premature — perhaps also couscious that at that moment 
there were no means of meeting even this small demand 
U2)on their scanty store Jesus, without waiting for any 
ex])ression of his (mibarrassmeut, at once said to him, 
“ What thinkest thou, Simon ? the kings of the earth, 
from whom do they take tolls and ta.\TS ? from their 
own sons, or from those who are not their children ?” 

There coidd he but one answer — “ Prom those who 
are not their children.” 

“Then,” said Jesus, “ the sons are free.” I, the Son 
of the (ireat Xing, and even thou, who art also His 
son, though in a dilferent way, are not bound to pay 
this tax. Tf we ])ay it, the payment must be a matter, 
not of iwsitive obligation, as the Pharisees have lately 
decided, but of free and cheerful givings. 

There is something beautiful and (‘ven 2)layful in this 
gentle way of showing to the imiietuous A])o.stle the 
dilemma in which his hasty answer had 2>hiccd his Lord. 
Wc see in it, as Lutln.'r says, ihe fine, friendly, loving 
intercourse which must have existed between Christ and 
His discij^les. It seems, at the .same tinn*, to establish 
the eternal princi])le that religious services should be 
maintained by spontaneous generosity and an innate 
sense of duty rather than in consequence of external 
comjjulsion. But yet, what is lawful is not always ex- 
pedient, nor is tliere anything more thoi’oughly unchris- 
tian than the violent iiiaiutenance of the strict letter of 
^ ^Jf. Ps. Ixix. 5 ; Aug. Serm. 155. 
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our rights. The Christian will always love rather to 
recede from something of his privilege — to take less than 
is his due. And so TTc, in whose steps all ought to 
walk, calmly added, “ Nevertheless, lest wo should offend 
them ” (put a difficulty or stumhling-hlock in their way), 
“ thou to the sea and cast a liook, and take the iirst 

o 

fish that cometh up ; and opening ii,s mo\ith thou shalt 
find a stater that take and give; unto thejn for Me and 
for thee.”“ In the very act of submission, as Jlcngel 
finely says, “His majesty gleams forth.” He would 
pay the contribution to avoid hurting the feelings of 
any, and especially because His Apostle had promised it 
in His behalf: but He could not ])ay it in an ordinary 
way, b(!cause that would be to cotnpromise a prinei]de. 
In obeying the law of charity, and of s(‘lf-surrender. He 
Avould also obey the laws of dignity and truth. “ He 
pays the tribute, therefore,” says Clarius, “ but taken 
J'rom a fish’s mouth, that His majesty may be recog- 
nised.”’' 

When Paulus, with somewhat vulgar jocosity, calls 
this “a miracle for half-a-crowu,” he only shows his ow'U 
entire misconception of the fine ethical lessons which are 
involved in the uarrativ(‘, and wliich in this, as in every 
other instance, separate our liord’s miracles from those 

* A stiiiof (Hjiials (Iriiclniijis ; was :i lil i 1»‘ jiioir t liaii 1 lircc sJiill’mjTCs, 
and was cxacl ly <li<' sum n*<(uircd for I wo jM'opIo. /Dio lax was not dts 
uimiuLmI of llu! olIuT A|)o.slI('s, pci'Iiaps Imvmu.so 0a2>oriiaum AVfis Jiot IJioir 
native town. Tlie slinlcluuii or hankers to whom it Avas oi’d'marily ])aid, 
in each cil y io receive, it on Adar 15. (Our iiit’oriuaiioii on the subject 
is mainly deriv(‘d from the JMishiia tract Hhclcalhi.) 

- dj/Tl, “instead of” — lK*eause ilic monev was redein^d ion money ; “for 
1110 and Lor Ukh!” — not “for ns,” heeausc' the nioney Avas paid diftercntly 
for emrli. Cf. .John xx. 17 . ( Alford. 1 - -An int'-restiii.^- parallel of a kinj:^ 

paying* his own tax is adduced by Wet.-Jeiu. 

Trench, On the Mtnteleb\ p. His entire irealment of this miracle 

is suijgestive and heaiitit'ul. 
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of the Apocrypha. Yet I agree with the learned and 
thoughtful Olshausen in regarding this as the most diffi- 
cult to comprehend of all the Gospel miracles — as being 
in many respects, s/n generis — as not falling under the 
• same category as the other miracles of Christ. “ It is 
remarkable,” says Archbishop Trench, “ and is a solitary 
instance of the kind, that the issue of this bidding is not 
told Tis.” lie goes on, indeed, to say that the narrative 
is evidently intended to be miraculous, and this is the 
impression which it has almost universally left on the 
minds of those who read it. Yet the litoral translation 
of our Lord’s woixis may most certainly be, “ on opening 
its mouth, thou shalt get, or obtain,^ a stater;” and 
although there is no dilRcidty whatever in supposing 
that a lish may have swallowed the glittering coin as it 
was accidentally drop])ed into the water,” nor should I 
feel the slightest dilliculty in believing — as 1 hope that 
this book, li-om its lirst page to its last, will show — that 
a miracle might have been wrought, yet the peculiarities 
both of the miracle itself and of the maimer in which it 
is narrated, leave in my' mind a doubt as to Avhether, in 
this instance, some essential particular may not have 
been either omitted or left unexplained. 

^ Tills is :i ilioronjvlily classiciil and largely substantiated ns(* ot* evplcrKo). 
Soo Lidd(‘ll anil Hcott, .s. v. ; and for Xcw Testaiiiout iiistauoos, sco Hob. 
ix. 12; Luk(.‘ i. oO; xi. i); John xii. 1-1; Acts vii. 4d. 

-Of iliis lliciT* ar(* abujulant instances. Tlici-c is no nood to refer to 
tlu' story of Polyeratc^s ^Horod. iii. 42\ or to Aii^nisline, Da Civ. Del, xxii. 8. 
Mackoiad are to this (Uiy eoustaiitly caiiglit by their swalloAving a gliii(u*iiig 
piece of tin. | 



CHAPTEE XXXTX. 

JKSTJS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

“Ecco Timopoiis iiit.or jmcpatoros; jusfns inior rojirobos; j)ius inter 
iinprobos.” — LedoLPHXJS, Viki Christi, p. 118. 


It was not likely tlnit^Jesiis slionld have heen able to 
live at Caporuaiiin without the fact of 11 is visit being 
known to some of the inhabitants. But it is clear that 
His stay in the town was very brief, and that it was of a 
strictly })rivate character. The discourse and the iiici- 
d(‘nt mentioned in the last chapter are the only records 
of it which are h'ft. 

But it was now autumn, and all (Jaliloe was in the 
stir of prt^paration which preceded the starting of the 
annual caravan of pilgrims to one of the three great 
yearly feasts — the Feast of Tabernacles. That feast — 
the Feast of Ingathering- — was intended to commemorate 
the passage of the Israelites tlirough the wilderness, 
and was celebrated witli sucli universal joy, that both 
Josephus and Pliilo call it ""the holiest and greatest 
feast,” and it was knowii among the Jews as “ the 
Feast” pre-eminently.^ It -was kept for seven consecutive 

' ^rrn. Jos. Anit viii. 4, § 1 ; xi. 5, § T#. See od tho di'tails of tliis Feast, 
Numb. xxix. 12 — ‘38; Nch. viii. 15; 2 Macc. x. G 7 ; F.xod. xxiil. 16; Lev. 
xxiii. 34, seqq.; Deut. xvi. 13 — 15. 
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days, from the 15th to the 21st of Tisri, and the eighth 
day was celebrated by a holy convocation. During the 
seven days the Jews, to recall their desert wanderings, 
lived in little sncculh, or booths made of the thickly- 
foliagcd boughs of olive, and palm, and pine, and myrtle, 
and each person carried in his hands a hdnh, consisting 
of palm-branches, or willows of the brook, or fruits of 
peach and citron.^ During the week of festivities all 
the courses of priests were employed in turn ; seventy 
bullocks were ollei’ed in sacrifice for the seventy nations 
of the world;" the haw was daily read,^ and on each 
day the Temple trumiiets sounded twenty-one times an 
inspiring and triumphant blast. The joy of the occa- 
sion was doubtless deepened by the fact that the feast 
followed but four days after the awful and comforting 
ceremonies of the Great Day of Atonement, in which a 
solemn expiation Avas made for the sins of all the 
people. 

On the eve of their departure for this feast the family 
and relations of our Lord — those who in the Gospels 
arc invariably calh'd His “ brethren,” and some of whose 
descendants were known to early tradition as the Dcs- 
posyni — came to Him for the last time; with a well- 
meant but painful and presumptuous interference. They 
— like the Pharisees, and like the multitude, and like 
Peter — fancied that they knew better than Jesus Him- 
self that line of conduct which would best accomplish 
His work and hasten the universal recognition of His 


* Lev. xxiii. 40, Hiarpf. {})en clz hadar aliiiosi corta'mly inOfTiis “ citroii- 
troo;” so(* Dr. K<>yl«‘ s. v. Ttqtpvuck m Kitto’s Bibl. HijcL); Jus. Antt. iii. 
10, § 4, TOV ui'qKnv Tol t’7)\ XUfxrta^ TrpoHouTos ; xiii. 115, §5, Kirpia. 

- TJiirttu‘di hii Hocks tin Jirsi; tkiy, twclvo tl)o second, eleven the third, 
and so on. 

Neh. viii. IS. Cf. Jolin vii. 10. 
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claims. They came to Him with the language of criti- 
cism, of discontent, almost of reproaches and complaints. 
“ Why this unreasonable and incomprehensible secrecy ? 
it contradicts thy claims ; it discourages thy followers. 
Thou bast disciples in Judma : go thither, aud let them 
too see ^’hy works which Thou doest? If Thou doest 
these things, manifest I’hyself to the world.” If they 
could uses such language to tluur Lord aud Master — 
if they could, as it were, thus challenge; Ills power to 
the proof — it is hut too plain that their knowledge of 
Him \\'as so narrow and inadequate as to justify the sad 
parenthesis of the beloved Evangelist — “for not even His 
hrothr(;n helioved on Him.” Ho was a stranger unto 
His brethren, even an alien unto His mother’s children. ‘ 
Such dictation on their part — the bitter I’ruit of im- 
patient vanity and unspiritual ignorance — showed indeed 
a most hlameahle presumption;" yet our Lord only 
answered them with calm and gentle dignity. “No; 
my time to manifest myself to the world — which is yo?(r 
world also, and which ther(;fore cannot hate you as it 
hates me —is not y'et come. Go 3 0 up to this haist. I 
choose not to go up to this feast, for not yx‘t has in}" 
time been fullilled.”'^ So he answered them, and stayed 
in Galilee. 

“I g’O not up y'ct unto this feast ” is the rendering of 
the English version, ado])ting the reading oihrto, “y/o/ j/at 
hut even if ovk, “ not,” be the true reading, the meaning 

‘ P.S. liix. 8; ,T(.liu vii. 1— i). 

* As I’OHiarks, llio /xera/STjOi ‘‘tlrpai’t lionoo,” of John vii. Ik is 

a siylo of liokl iinporaiivo wlncli t lios‘‘ only nmltl i'.i vt* ji«! pt (hI wlio \h osuijuhI 
oil ilioir closo (‘arthly rolatioiishij); niul tlioy sooi*» aliimsi osteutatiuu.sly lo 
excliido themselves from llio iiumlx'v of iJis (]is<*i])l«'.s. 

“ Tlirt avtxpa'ivd) luis tlio soiiso so f’v nioiiily found in the present : “I am 
not for going up;” “I do not i-liouse u go n]).” 

e 
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is substantiiilly the same.^ The ovna in the next clause, 
“ my time has been fulfilled,” distinctly intimated 

that such a time uoould come, and that it was not His 
object to intimate to His brethren — ^whose utter want of 
sympathy and reverence had just been so unhappily dis- 
played — iclien that time would be. And there was a 
reason fur this. It was essential for the safety of His 
life, which was not to end for six months more — it was 
essential for the carrying out of His Divine purposes, 
which were closely euwoven with the events of tlu; next 
few days — tluit His brethren should noi know about His 
plans. And tlierefbrc He let them depart in the com- 
pletest uncertainty as to whether or not He inttmded to 
follow them." Certain as they were to be asked by 
multitudes whether Ho was coining to the feast, it was 
necessary that they should be abh? to answer, Avith per- 
fect truthfulness, that He was at any rate not coming 
Avith ihem, and that Avlietlier He would conn? b(;lbr(5 the 
feast Avas OAcr or not they could not tell. And that this 
must have occurred, and that this must have beim their 


‘ Tisclioiidorf ivad.s ohn willi n, L), Iv, ilio Currioji Syriiic, Ac.; o]i Uio 
oi.lnir hand, uHiru is tlio rendinj;- oi‘ B, E, V, (J, H, Wial sociiis 
decisive ill favour of on/» is tliat il was luoro likely In lie aUiM’cd lliaii tlic 
oHicr; “proclivi Icctioiii pracstal ardua. ' 

As ih’irlv as iJio third coniiirv aflcr (Jli risk iJie iiliilosoplicr PoipJiyry, 
0110 of tlio hiKorcsi and ablest of tho.s(j who a.s.saulled CJiristiaiiify, cliaj'^c'ti 
our blessed Lord wit li tleeept ion in this incident ; and il is therefore clear 
that in Ms time the readinj^ was ovk [op. der. ddr. VV-b/fy. iv. - 1 }. And 
even an einiiicni Christian commentator like Meym* has supposisl that, 
in tliis instanc(‘, »Jo.*^u.s sidrsecpamtly chan»;'<Ml Jfis jiiiipose. Tlie latter 
su[>position is preearious, perliaps wliolly irn‘vc‘reut ; the former Is nlterl} 
s(His<‘Iess. For even if .l\)iphyry supposed that it could JiaV(‘ liappeiuul 
he, must lia\X‘ s(‘eit ' ow ]»i*eposti.*rons was the notion of St. .John’s holding,' 
such a vi(!\v. Tt tlnc.-cfotese# ais to me a inatt«-rof no consiMpnmee wJiat(;v(*i 
wlielluT ouK or oviru) 'oe re;i«l ; for it i.s tpiite clear tlial tln.^ Evangelist, sav 
nothing in the language oi our Lord hut the desire to exclude His hretlireu 
f’’Oju any certain ki.uivledge of His plans. 
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answer, is evident from the fact that the one question 
buzzed about from ear to ear in those gay and busy 
streets was, “ Where is ITe ? is He here already ? is He 
coming ?”‘ And as He did not appear. His whole cha- 
racter, His whole mission, were discussed. The words 
of approval were vague and timid, “ He is a good man 
the words of condemnation wore bitter and emphatic, 
“Nay, but He is a masUh — ^Nc deceiveth the people.” 
But no one dared to speak openly his full thought about 
Him ; each seemed to distrust his neighbour ; and all 
feared to commit themselves too far while the opinion of 
the “ Jews,” and of the leading Priests and Pharisees, 
had Tiot been finally or decisively dcclai’ed. 

And suddenly, in the midst of all these murmurs and 
discussions, in the middle of the feast, Jesus, unaccom- 
pani(Hl ap])arently by Mis followers, unheralded by His 
friends, a])peared suddenly in the Temple, and taught. By 
Avliat route Me had reaclusd the Holy City --how he had 
pass(!d through the bright thronged streets unnoticed — 
Avlietlicr H(; joined in the innocent mirth of the festival 
---whether He too lived in a little khccuIi of palm-leaves 
during the remainder of the W'oek, and wandered among 
the brightly-dressed crowds of an Oriental gala day with 
the Inhib and citron in His hand.s -whether His voice 
was heal'd in the Hailel, or the Grout Hosanna - we do 
not know. All that is told us is that, throwing himself’ 
as it were, iii full confidence on the protection of His 
disciples from Galilee and those in Jerusalem, He was 
suddenly found seated in one of the large halls which 
opened out of the 'J’emple courts, and there He taught. 

Por a time they listened to 1 1 im in awe-struck silence ; 

^ J^Ihi vii. IL, t^i]Tovv avTo^ koX k t. .v. , ‘‘ tiicy kop I looking for 

Him, jiml saying," 
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but soon the old scruples recurred to them. “ He is no 
authorised Habbi ; Tie belongs to no recognised school ; 
neither the followers of Hillel nor those of Shammai 
claim Him ; Jlc is a Nazarenc ; He was trained in the 
shop of the Galilicaii carpenter; how kiioweth this man 
letters, having never learned ? ” As thoxigh the few 
who arc taught of God— - whose learning is tlie learning 
of a prirc heart and an enlightened eye and a blameless 
life — did not uns})ealvably transcend in wisdom, and 
therefore also in the best and truest knowledge, those 
whoso learning has but come from other men ! It is not 
the voice of erudition, but it is, as the old Greek thinker 
says, the voice of Inspiration — the voice of the divine 
Sibyl — which, uttering things simple and unperfumed 
and unadorned, reacheth thi'ough myriads of years. 

Jesus understood their looks, lie interpreted their 
murmurs. He told them that His learning came imme- 
diately from His J Leavcnly Father, and that they, too, if 
they did God’s will, might learn, and might understand, 
the same high lessons. In all ages there is a tendency 
to mistake erudition forleai'ning, knoAvledge for wisdom; 
in all ages there has been a slowness to comprehend 
that true learning of the deejiest and noblest character 
may co-exist with complete and utter ignorance of every- 
thing which absorbs and constitutes tlie learning of the 
schools. In owe sense — .lesus told His hearers — they 
knew the law Avhich Moses had given them ; in another 
they were pitiably ignorant of it. 'J’hey could not un- 
derstand its priuciplc.s, because tliey were not “ faithful 
to its precepts.”' And theji He asked them openly, 
“ AV^hy go ye about to kill me ?” 


' Cf. ErcluH. XXI. 11, “i/e iliat keepdlU the law of the Lord (jcUeth the 
da udi. 7 f hereof*' (Juliu xiv. 15 — 17, liO, ill ; .‘•00 too Job xxviii. 28.) 
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That determination to kill Him was known indeed 
to Him, and known to some of those who heard Him, 
but was a guilty secret which had been concealed from 
the majority of the multitude. T/tc.se answered the 
question, while the others kept their guilty silence. 
“Thou hast a devil,” the people answered;^ “who 
jTocth about to kill Tlieo?” Why did they speak with 
such superfluous and brutal bluntncss? Do not we 
repudiate, with far loss ilaming indignation, a charge 
which we know to be not only false, but wholly pre- 
postenms and foundationless ? Was there not in the 
minds oven of this not yet wholly alienated multitude an 
uneasy sense of their distance from the Speaker — of that 
unutterable superiority to themselves which pained and 
shamed and irritated them ? Were they not conscious, 
in their carnal and vulgar aspirations, that ///iv I’rophet 
camo, not to condescend to such views as theirs, but to 
raise thojii to a rc'gion where they felt that they could 
not breathe? Was there not even then in their hearts 
something of the half-ui\conscious hatred of vice to 
virtue, the riq)ulsion of darkness against light ? Would 
they hav(! said, “Thou hast a devil,” Avhen they heard 
Him say that some of them wei‘(‘ phdting against His 
life, if they had not felt that thej' Avere themselves 
capable at almost any moment of joining in —aye, Avith 
their OAvn hands of executing — so base a plot ? 

Jesus did not notice their coarse insolence. He re- 
I’erred them to that one Avork of healing on the Sabbath 
day/ at Avhich they Avere all still niarv(>lling, Avith an 
empty Avonder, that He who had the power to perform 
such a deed should, in performing it, have risen above 


^ Joliu vii. -0, 6 vx' H', not ol 'lonbuioi. 
‘ John V. 5, 
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their empty, ceremonial, fetish-worshipping notions of 
Sabbath sanctity. And Jesus, who ever loved to teach 
the lesson that love and not literalism is the fulfilling 
of the Law, showed them, even on their own purely 
ritual and Lcvitical principle, that His word of liealing 
had in no respect violated the Sabbath at all. For 
instance, !Moses had established, or rather re-established, 
tJic ordinance of circumcision on the eighth day, and if 
that eightli day liappened to he a Sabbatli, they without 
scruple sacrificed tlie one ordinance to tlie other, and 
in sj^ite of the labour which it involved, performed the 
rite of circumcision on the Sabbatli day. If the law 
of circumcision superseded that of tin; Sabbath, did not 
the law oI‘ IMercy ? If it was right by a series of 
actions to iullict that wound, was it wrong by a single 
word to elfoct a total cure?’ If that, which was at 
the best but a .v/y/?- of deliverance, could not even on 
account of the Sabbath be postjioned for a single day, 
why was it criminal not to have postponed for the sake 
of the Sabbath a deliverance actual and entire? And 
then He summed His self-defence in the one calm word, 
“Do not be ever judging by the mere appearance, but 
judge a righteous Judgment ; instead of being perma- 
nently content with a superficial mode of criticism, come 
once for all to some principle of righteous decision. 

His hearers were jierplexcd and amazed, “Is this He 
against whose lil'e some are plotting? (?an He be the 
Messiah? Nay, He cannot be; for wc know wlience 
this speaker comes, whereas they say that none shall 


^ Sfior rpiofos from iho Ilnhhis n mii/irk io lliis Tory (‘ffoct, “CmMiin- 
cisioij, whicli is ono of ili(». 248 irn*ni1)er.s nf tlio body, siiporsedi^s the 
Sabbfiih; how niucli hjopo tho wholo body of a man?” 

’ \» 24, /Av/ Kpii/iTi . . . ocAAa . . . Kpiyarf. 
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know whence the Messiah shall have come when he 

appears.” 

There was a certain irony in the answer of Jesns. 
They knew whence He came and all about Him, and yet, 
in very trutli, Ito came not of ITimself, but from one of 
whom they knew nothing’. This word maddened still 
more some of His hearers. They longed biit did not 
dare to seize Him, and all the more because there were 
some whom the.se words convinced, and who appealed to 
His many miracles as irresistible proof of His sacred 
claims.' The Sanhedrin, seated in frequent session in 
their stone hall of meeting within the immediate pre- 
cincts of the TVmplo, avci’c, by means of their cmi.ssaries, 
kept informed of all that Ho did and said, and, Avithout 
seeming to do so, Avatclu'd His every movement with 
malignant and jealous eyes. These whispered arguments 
in His favour, this deepened awe of Him and belief in 
Him. Avhich, despite their authority, was growing up 
under their very (yt'S, seemed to them at once humiliat- 
ing a. id dangerous. They determined on a bolder coui’se 
of action.’ They sent out emissaries to seize Him sud- 
denly and stealthily, at the first ojiportiinity which should 
occur. Hut .Jesus shoived no fear. He Avas to be 
Avith them a little longer, and then, and not till then, 
should lie return to Him that sent Him.' Then, indeed, 
they \\muld seek Him— seek Him, not as noAV AA'ith hostile 

' 1(. is ji rcuini’kiiMn fact, tli.'it tlio .Jews liave TioA'cr to deny 

(»f <]i(* ffosus All 1h:it tljG Toldoth 

ami similar can say islliai FTc ])cji‘oniic(l llicin 1)}' moans ol* 

tlic Shrmhainmcphordsh, tlio “ 'J\*h*a.irramiiial'ni," or sacrod name. For tlio 
propostorons l(‘»’oii(l by Avliicb tlicy amnint t*or“tliat, iiuiii’’ (as in tlioiv 
liatrc<l Ili(*y always call Tlitu) lia.viiiji: Jt'ariil llio proiiiiii<*iatioii of tlio iiamo, 
SCO the, traiislaiioii of I bo Tolih^ih by lluliiric ilTOoV or AVai^oiisoil, 
Tafit Innva Saianan, IGSl. 

• Cf. John viii. 21. 
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hitontions, but hi all the crushing of remorse 

and shame; but tlicir search would be in vuin. His 
enemies wholly failed to understand the allusion. In 
the troubled and terrible days which were to come they 
.would understand it only too bitterly and w^ell. I^ow 
they could only jeerini**ly conjecture tliat possibly He 
had some wild intention of ^•oin^’ to teach anioiu; the 
Oentiles.i 

So passed His memorable day ; and again, on the last 
day of the feast, ^ Jesus w'as standing in the Temple. 
On each day of the seven, and, possibly, cvmi on the 
eighth, there was a significant and joyous ceremony. At 
early morning the people repaired to the lYmi])le, and 
wJicn the morning sa(n-ifi(*e had been laid on the altar, 
one of the priests went down with a gohhm (nv(?r to the 
Pool of Siloam, not far from the loot ol* Mount Sion. 

' Siatr/ropa rcou ^KW'iji'uu (Joini vii. oo) iiicjiTis in all ]>r()l)al»ility, 

“ Geiitilo comilvios aiiioiijjf ^vl^u•h Jo\v« arc And .siicli a notion 

would tothoM* bigoted Jew.s only too ridiiMiluus. A modern llal)bi al. 
•ToriLsaloin did not kjiow in wliat qiiartor of llie globe lie was living, laid 
never hoard the nanio Europi*, ami callod all otlun- parts of tin' world, 
0X001)1 Fal(‘>tino, Chnttivhnu h 'i.o. “ outside the Holy LaiidP’ 

(Frankl, Jnes in the Kiist, ii ;3d, E. 'J’r.) 

- Tlie foast laslj'd sovt-n days, but it is inioortaiii wliotlior by ‘‘flic last 
day, that g/i*at day (»f tin* foast," tho sovonth day is iutomlod. wliioli was 
the prop(T ooiirlusioTi of tli; foa^t, or the "‘ighth, on whioJi iho b«)otlis w(Te 
taken down, hut on wliirli thoro wore sporial (dl'oriugs and a lioly ooii- 
vocalion (Numb. xxix. ihi— i38). It Is said that the s(‘vonth, not b(;ing 
distiiiguisluMi frojn tho otlior days, cannot ho oalb.'d “the gn'at day;'* but 
on tho othor hand, tho lust day of a f<*ast is always lik«‘!y to la* oonsj)ienous 
for the zost of its coronioii'os, and tlioro sooms to la* at loasi sonic indication 
that such was actually tho ca.so iHuxtorf, Hyn. Jh<I. \\i.; soo “Foast of 
Taboruaclos in Siniiirs Diet, of the Uible). ()m; Kabbi (K. Jiida llakko- 
dosh), in tlio tract Snreah, which is our chief autliorily on tliis subject, 
says that tin; water was poured out on tho eighth as well as on tlie previous 
days (Sfmco/i, iv. Jh, Ty. b in,* others dt'iiy' this (SiironhiiMUs, Mischmif ii. 
27b*;. The eighth day of thr J*a.ssovor, and of Tabernacles, is in Dent. 
.\vi. S; Lev. xxiii. callod ab'ereth (E. Y. ‘/solemn assciuhly%” iriarg. “ day 
of restraint '•]. 
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There, with great solemnity, he drew three /of/6^ of water, 
which were then enrried in triumphant procession through 
tlic water-gate into the Temple. As lie entered the 
Temple courts the sacred trumpets breathed out ajoj^oiis 
blast, which continued till he roach(‘d tlie top of the 
altar slope, and there poured tlic water into a silver 
l)ason on the western side, while wine was poured into 
anotluu' silver l)ason on the eastern side. Then the 
great llallel was sung,^ and when tliey came to tlie verse 
“Oh give thanks unto the Lord, for JIo is good: for 
His meniy endiireth for ever,” eacli of the gaily-clad 
worshippi'rs as he stood beside tlui altars, shook his hdai 
in triumph. Tn the evening they ahandoned them- 
selves to such rejoicing, that the Jiabbis say that the 
man who has not seen this ‘‘joy of the drawing water” 
does not know what jo}^ means.’ 

In evident allusion to this glad custom perhaps in 

sym])athy with that sense of something missing which 
succe(*de<l the disuse of it on the eighth day of the feast 
— Jesus pointed the yearnings of the iestal crowd in the 
']’em])le, as He had done those of the Samaritan woman 
by the h.mely weW, to a new truth, and to one which 

^ l*s. cxiii. — owiii. Jjilni, ArvlntvoJ. BiOJ. § Evf'ii Pluiarcli 

{Syurpos. iv. 5) nllnflos to tlio KpuT’tjpofpopia. 

- Siurah, V. 2, The fi'ast wjvsfjillod iSlunirtifh hrih hashoahah. Tlio day 
was rallo<I \\\o Hitsmiinik Jiahhah, or “(In il Hosaiiiiali," Inraiiso on Oio 
S('voii(]i (lay llio Halhil was s(^v(*ji (iiiu's sinjo-. Tli(‘ orio-ia of Ili(‘ (•(nrmoiiy 
is (|uito ()l)S(‘iii-(‘, ])ui it is at least possiblo tliat lluM'xtra. joy of ii- -the 
procossiojis, illnminatiojis, daiK'Os — < (‘nun(‘ni()ralod the joy of the Pharisees 
in liaviiifi^ fJI’ot iluj l)ctter of Alexandto- Janiia us, avIio, instead of poiuing 
the wattM' on the altar, disdainfully poiiiM'd it o’l the j;T(»uiid. Ilie Pharisees 
in their fury hurled at his lunid tlu' eitron-fruiis whirh they were earrying 
in tlieir Juinds (Lev. xxiii. 40), and on hi.^ ealliui, liis nn'i ethiaric's to his aid, 
a nmssac7'o of nearly six ihonsnnd mj ued {Btmilxmrg, Hifit. Pal. OS; 
Jos. A nit. xiii. IS, §5, Kirplois auriy ipo\.\ou}. TM., uiituiUiorisod uso of tho 
fruits as convenient inissil<\s seer.i:' ii*.c to have been ran^ (Succaht iv. 9). 
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more than fulfilled alike the spiritual (Isa. xii. 3) and the 
historical moaning (1 Cor. x. 4) of the scenes which they 
had witnessed. He “ stood and cried. If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink. He that believethon me, 
as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” ^ And the best of them felt in their 
inmost soul — and this is the strongest of all the evidences 
of Christianity for tliose who believe heart and soul in a 
God of love who cares for His children in the family of 
man- - that they had deep need of a comfort and salva- 
vation, of the outpouring of a TJoly Spirit, which He 
who si^ake to them could alone bestow. Hut the very 
fact that some wei’o beginning openly to speak of Him as 
the Prophet and the Christ, only exasperated the others. 
They had a small difllculty of their own creating, founded 
on pure ignorance of fact, hut which yet to their own 
narrow dogmatic fancy was irresistible — “ Shall Christ 
come out of Galilee? must He not come from Beth- 
lehem? of David’s seed?”- 

Tt was during this division of opinion that the 
olTicers whom the Pharisees had dispatched to seize 
Jesus, returned to them without having even attempted 
to carry oiit their design. As they hovered among 
the Temple courts, as tlmy stood hall' sheltered behind 
the Temple pillars, not unobserved, it may ho, by Him 

^ Cf. I«.T. xliii. 20; Iviii. 1 1 ; Iv. I ; xii. 3; and Joliii iv. 11; yi. 135; 
Rov. xxii. 17. Tlicsc an- ilic; nearest ])assaj^i‘s lo “as llu; Scrijilurc liatli 
said,” A\liiHi Jiiitst tliond'oro ho iiitor|[»roted as a iff un'al allusion. Si. 
Clll’ysostom asks, kuI ttov Hirtv rj ypafpy) iin Trorafioi, k. r. A.,- ovoapLOv. No 
mota]>1ior, liowovor, oniild h(f tiion* inloiiso than thai otion'd hy llu* loiigiiijj 
for water in a dry aisd 'lilrsty land. To see tlio oajiijt'rnoss with whioli itioji 
and boasts alike rush to ilio fouidaiii-sido after journeys in Pah'stine, is a 
striking sight. Tlio Arabs bogiu to sing and shout, oonstantly roijcaiiug 
the words “ Snow in the .sun ! snow in the sun!” 

' Mieah y. 2 ; Isa. \i. 1 ; Jer. xxiii. 5, &c. 
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for whom they were lying in wait, they too could not 
fail to liear some of the divine words which flowed out 
of Jlis mouth. And, hearing tliem, they could not fulfil 
their mission. A sacred spell was upon them, which they 
were unable to resist ; a force infinitely more powerful 
than their own, unnerved their strengtli and paralysed 
their will. To listen to Him was not only to he disarmed 
ill eveiy attempt against Him, it was even to he luilf- 
converted from bitter enemies to awe-struck disciples. 
“ Hever man spake like this man,” was all that they 
could say. That bold disob(‘diencc to positive orders 
must have made them afraid of the possible consecpienccs 
to tlu'mselves, but obedienc*' Avould have recpiired a 
courage even gi'cater, to say nothing of that rankling 
wound wherewith an awakened conscience ever pierces 
the breast of crime. 

The Pharisees could only meet them with angry 
taunts. “What, yo too intend to accept tliis Prophet of 
the ignorant, this favourite of the accursed and miserable 
mob! ”^ Then Hieodemus ventured on a timid word, 
“ Ought you not to /ry, l)cforo you condemn Him ? ” 
They had no reply to the justitu; of that principle : 
they could only fall hack sigain on taunts— “ Are you 
then a Gali]a,'an?” and then the old ignorant dogma- 
tism, " Search, and look : for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet.” 

Where then, as wo have asked alread}', was Gath- 
hepher, Avhonce Jonah came ? where I’liisbe, whence 
Elijah came? Avhere Elko.sh, wlvnce Xahum came? 
where the northern town Aviience Hosea came? The 
more recent Jews, with better kuo\. ledge of Scripture, 

' Tli.-> owlfisia-stical contomjii of t>i.‘ Phariscos hui iia-sscd. in its liaintnal 
spirit i)t scorn, Hio worst insolca- 1 oi I’apnnism against “ tlic many.'’ 
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declare that the Messiah is to come from Galilee;^ 
and they settle at ^J'iberias, because tlicy believe that 
He Avill rise from the waters of the Lake ; and at Sated, 
the city set on a hill,’^ because they believe that He 
will there first fhv Ills throne/^ But there is no igno- 
rance so dei'p as iho Ignorance that will not know; no 
blindness so incurable as the blindness which will not see. 
And tlie dogmatism of a narrow and stolid prejudice 
which l)(*lieves itself to be theological learning is, of all 
others, the most ignorant and the most blind. Such 
was tlu^ spirit in which, ignoring the mild justice of 
Nicodemiis, and the marvellous impression made by 
Jesus even on their own hostile apparitors, the majority 
of the Sanhedrin liroke up, and went each to his own 
home. 

* Soo Isfi. ix. 1, 2, «‘in(l iliis is assorted in tlio Zohnr. Sco supra, 
Vol. I., ]). (>■). 

- So 1 was assured oji llo' sljoros of tlie Sea of Galileo. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

THK WOMAN TAKUN IN ADULTKRY. 

“Thii.s coiiHi’ionco doth iiuiko cowiird-s of us iill.” — S hakespeare. 

In the difficulties which beset the celebrated incident 
which follows, it is impossible for us to arrive at any 
certainty as to its true position in the narrative.^ As 
there must, liovvever, be some a priori probability that 
its place was assi<^ned with due reli»reiico to the order of 
events, and as there appear to bo some obvious though 
indirect references to it in the discourses which imme- 
diately follow, “ I shall proceed to speak of it here, feeliuf^ 
no sliadow of a doubt that the ineidcnit really happened, 
even if the form in which it is preserved to us is by no 
means indis])utably ycnuinc.'"' 

' Ji»liu viii. I — 11. In suiiio MSS. it is at Hip end of St. John's 

(jlos])el; in sDino, after Luke xxi., mainly, no douht, he<*aiiso it lits on well 
to the verses JT, aS in tliat eliapter. Hitzi^ [Uebvr Joh. Marr,. 205) eon- 
jerl lived, vi‘ry plausibly, Hiat th(? faet Avhieli it reeords really belongs to 
Murk xii., fuHiii*; iu naturally l>elwe«Mi the eoiispiraey ef the Pharisees and 
lliM-ixlians, and ibat of the Sadtlueees to tempt Chris! — f.e., between the 
17ih and iSih verses, lii ibat eas«? its order of seiim nei' would he on tbo 
Tuesday in Passion week'. On the «>tbev hand, it! i‘ lias no eouneetion with 
the P<‘ast of Taberiiaeli's, and no tinj-Vi' of .lolianueui :iiit liorsliip, wliy 
should so many MSS. ineluding eseii sneh ino ortant om‘s as D, F, G) 
place it, here ? 

" Fm. (jr.f John viii. 15, 17, 24. W). 

The whole mass of criti< ul ovi'bjuce may he seen fully treated in 
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At the close of the day recorded in the last chapter, 
Jesus withdrew to tlic Mount of Olives. Whether He 
went to the garden of Gethsemane, and to the house of 


Liiclvc^’s Com moil f.‘irv (iJiird i‘(lition), ii. 243 — 256. Wo may Iwiefly sum- 
marise the ^rouiids of its dubious o^eiiiiiiieness by observing tliat (1) ii is not 
found ill sojiu! of (li(‘ best and oldest MSS. A, B, 0, L) ; (2) nor in 

most of ib(‘ Fatb(*rs (e.//., Origen, Cyril, Clirysostom, Tlieopliylaet, Tor- 
iidlian, Cyprian); tb*) nor in many aueieut versions (e.//., Sabidic, Coptic, 
and (Jotbic); ( J-i in otber MSS. it is marked with obdi and asterisks, or 
a s)«ice is left for it, or it is inserted elsewbero ; (5) it eoiitaiiis an extra- 
ordinary nnnibei’of various readings variant singula fere verba in codieibus 
pleris(|n(C’ — Tiscbendorf ) ; (6) it contains several expn'ssioiis not elsewbero 
found in St. John; and (^7) it differs wnlely in some resjiects — particularly in 
tlu‘ coiidniit use of tbii connecting Se — from the d\jh of St. John tbrougb- 
oiittlie rest of the (:j!os])el. Several of t bcse argnimmis are weakened — ■ 
(i.) by till* fact that the diversities of readings may lu; nalnci'dto three main 
recensions; (ii.) iJiat tlu^ rej(‘ction of the passage may have been due to a 
false dogmatical bias; (iii.) that tin* .sib*uci‘ of sonu^ of tlio Fatb(‘rs may bo 
accidental, and of otbm's jiriulential. The arguments in its favtnir are — 

1. It is found in some old and important uncials (1), F, (7, 11, K, U) and 
in mon* than 3i)0 cnrsiv(‘ MSS., in some of the It ala, and in Ibe Yulgate. 

2. The leiidimcit's wliieii le<l to its didibcrati* rejection would have ren- 
dered all but impossible its invention or iuterpolati<ni. 3. ft is (pioted by 
Augustine, Ambrose, and .Jeumu*, and treatisl as gennim^ in the A])ostoli(i 
con.stitntions. St. Jenmui's testimony {yl//r. Veiny, ii. t>) is part ienlarly 
important, because*/ lie says that in his time it was found *‘in multis et 
Graccis et Latinis e(Hlieilms" — ami it must be remeinb(‘red that nearly all 
of these must b.ave be4*ii <*onsid.‘rably oldiT t han any which miw portsess. 
T?ie main lac's to ])c observed are, that tbougli the dogmatic bias againsi. 
t !i(? ])assagt* miglil lu* sntbolriit to aceount for its rejcrlion, it gives ns no 
}n*l]) in explaining Its want ol !-e.s(Mnblanc<* to the style of St. John. A very 
sim]>le by pot In*. is will acconni for ;dl ditbcnilies. If we su)>poso tliat tb(^ 
story ef tin* uom.ji accii'-j d before onr Jiord of many sins — to which 
.Eusebius alludes ( /Z. I]. iii. 33) as existing in tlu* Gospi*! of the nel)r(nvs 
— is identical willi ibis, W(; may .mppos(*, without any improbability, eltlicr 
(i.) tliat St. John (as Alfoj<L hi*siiatingly suggests) may b(‘re liavi' adojitt‘d 
a portion of ciirn lit M'iio])tic tniditioii, or (ii.) that the story may have lieen 
derived (»rigiiia]ly from Fapia.s. tin* pupil of St. John, amt having found 
its way into the (bispcl of the Ht‘brews, may have been adopted gradually 
into some MSS. of St. .lolin’s Gos])el (si-o Enseb, nhl snpr.). Many 
receni writers a^lopt th* suggestion of Jloltzmaim, that it belongs to tin) 
“Ur-ci.ireii',.” O'* gron’*d <to<*niii, nt of the Syuoptists. Wbuev(‘r midiodied 
into the (bisj.els this Ira'IitlonaJiy-i'cmombered story deserved well of 
the world. 
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its unknown but friendly owner, or whether — not having 
where to lay His head — ^He simply slept, Eastern fashion, 
on the green turf under those ancient olive-trees, we 
cannot tell ; but it is interesting to trace in Him once 
more that dislike of crowded cities, that love for the 
])ure, sweet, fresh air, and for the c^uict of the lonely 
hill, which we see in all parts of His career on earth. 
There was, indeed, in Him nothing of that supercilious 
sentimentality and morbid egotism Avhich makes men 
shrink from all contact with their brother-men ; nor can 
they Avho would be His true servants belong to those 
merely fantastic philanthropists 

‘‘Who .sijifh for wrotcliodiii'ss, y(*t shim iho Avr(‘t(*h(‘(l, 

Niirsiiij^ ill soiiu^ delicious solitude 

Their dainty lovi's and slothful sympatliics.” 

Oil the contrary, day after day, ^vlule ITis day-time of 
Avork coiitiiuied, wo find Him sacrilicing’ all that was 
dearest and most elevating to His soul, and in spite of 
heat, and ])r(*ssnre, and conllict, and Aveariness, calmly 
pursuing Ilis labours of We amid “ the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife.” Hut in the night-tiin(‘, Avheii num cannot 
Avork, no call of duty required II is presence within the 
walls of JiM’usalein ; and those who are familiar Avith the 
oppressive Ibiiliiess of ancient cities can best imagine the 
relief Avhich His spirit must luiA^e felt Avlieii he could 
1‘scape Ironi the close streets and tIirougi*(l bazaars, to 
cross tin; raviiu', and climb the green slo^^e beyond it, 
and be alone Avith ILis Heavenly Hatlier under the starry 
night. 

.But Avheii the day dawned His duties lay ouce more 
within the city Avails, and in that pai t of the city Avhere, 
almost alone, Ave liear of His presenei' — in tlic courts 
of lli.!> father’s house. And with the very dawn His 
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enemies contrived a fresh, plot against Him, the circum- 
stances of which made their malice even more actually 
painful than it was intentionally perilous. 

It is probable that the hilarity and abandonment of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, wliich had grown to bo a kind 
of Auntage festival, Avonld often degenerate into acts of 
licence and immorality, and these would find more 
numerous o])]iortuuities in the general disturbance of 
ordinary life caused by the dwelling of the avIioIc people 
in their little leafy booths. One such act had been 
detected dumig the previous night, and the guilty 
woman had been handed over to the Scribes^ and 
.Pharisees. 

Even had the morals of the nation at that time been 
as clean as in the days when IVToses ordained the fearful 
ordeal of the “ water of jealousy — (‘ven bad these rnlers 
and teachers of the nation been elevated as far above 
their contemporaries, in the real, as in the professed, 
sanctity of their lives- -the discovery, and the threatened 
punishment, of this miserable adulteress could hardly 
have failed to move (weiy pure and nol)le mind to a 
comjiassiou which would Inm* mingled largely with the 
horror which her sin inspired. Tlu'y might, indi'C'd, even 
on those supjjositiou^ , have inllicted the established 
penalty with a sternness as inliexibh' as that of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the early days of Salem oi‘ Provi- 
dence; but th(! sternness of a severe a>nl })ure-hearted 
judge is not a sternness which precludes all })ity; it 
is a sternness which would not willingly inflict one 


^ It is ol)s«ii*V{il)lo that ii no otlior passaj^e of Sf. John’s Gospol 
frequently in the SyiiopUsis) arc tho Serihes rueiitioiu'd the eiiiuuies 

of Christ ; hut liere a few MBS. read «t “the cliief priests.” 

“Bee Xunib. v. li — 
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unnecessary pang — ^it is a sternness nof incompatible 
with a righteous tenderness, but wholly incompatible 
with a mixture of meaner and slighter motives, wholly 
incompatible with a spirit of malignant levity and 
hideous sport. 

But the spirit which actuated these Scribes and 
Pharisees was not by any means the spirit of a sincere 
and outraged purity. In the decadence of national life, 
in the daily familiaiity with heathen degradations, in 
the gradual substitution of a Levitical scrupulosity for a 
heartfelt religion, the morals of the nation had long 
grown corrupt. The ordeal of the “ water of jealousy ” 
luid long been abolished, and the death by stoning as 
a punishment for adultery had long been suffered to. fall 
into de.suetude. Not even the Scribes and Pharisees- - 
for all their external religiosity — had any genuine horror 
of an imjmrity with wliich their o^vn lives were often 
stained.' They saw in the accident which had put this 
guilty woman into their power nothing but a chance of 
{vnnoying, entrapping, possibly even endangering this 
Prophet of Galilee, whom they already regarded as their 
deadliest enemy. 

It Avas a curious custom among the Jews to consult 
distinguislied liabbis in cases of doubt and difficulty;^ 
but there was no doubt or difficulty liero. It was long 
since the Mosaic huv of death to the adulteress had been 
demanded or enforced ; and eveii if this had not been 
the case, the Roman law avouuI, in all probability, have 


^ As is clisiiiiotly proved by tlie adniis-sions of ilio Talmud, and by tbo 
express testimony of Jose])Jiiis. Ju the frnci i^otah it is (?Jear tliat tlio 
Mosaic ordeal of the “water of jeah/usy ” laid fallen inttJ practical desuotnde 
from tho commonness of the crime. We are tiioro told that R. Johanan 
Bon Zakkai abolished tho uso of it (see burcuhosius, 3Iischnaj ii. *290, 293). 

^ Sepp, Lcben Jesu, iv. 2, 17, 

f 
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prevented sucli a sentence from being put in execution. 
On the otlier hand, tlie civil and religious penalties of 
divorce were open to the injured husband ; nor did tlio 
case of this wonian differ from that of tiny other who 
had similarly transgressed. Nor, again, even if they 
had honestly and sincerely desired the opinion of Jesus, 
could there have been the slightest excuse for haling 
the wotnan herself into Jlis pi’oscnce, and thus subject- 
ing her to a moral torture Avhich would bo rendered all 
the more insup])ortable from the close seclusion of 
women in the East. 

And, therehjre, to subject her to the superfluous 
hon-or of this odious publicity — to drag her, fresh from 
the agony of detection, into the sacred precincts of the 
Tem2)le^— to subject this unveiled, dishevelled, teiTor- 
stricken Avoman to the cold and sensual curiosity of a 
malignant mob — ^to mak(‘ her, with total disregard to her 
own sulferings, the mere passive instrument of their 
hatred against .lesus ; and to do all this, not under the 
pressure of moral indignation, but in order to gratify a 
calculating malice, showaai on their jearts a cold, hard 
cynicism, a graceless, pitiless, barbarous brutality of 
hi-art and conscience, which could not but prove, in 
every particular, revolting and hateful to One who alone 
was inflnitely tender, because lie alone was infinitely 
jiure. 

And so they dragged her to Him, and set her in the 
midst — flagrant guilt subjected to the gaze of stainless 
Innocence, degi’adcd misery set before the bar of perfect 

^ It is iiulfMMl sai«l in il, Tl’al.nud (Sofnh, 1, 5) Hint aduH oro.ssos wuro to 
be jndio d at iJic ^^alr ot Kikai: r. btdueen llio Court of tlio Gouiilos and 
that oi' I III.'. wonuMi iii. ISJ)) ; but this docs not apply 

to llic mere loose asking of an opinion, such as tills was. 
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Mercy. And then, just as though their heai’ts were not 
full of outrage, they glibly begin, with ironical deference, 
to set before Him their case. “ Master, this woman was 
seized in the very act of adultery. Now, Moses in the 
Law commanded us to stone’ such; but what sayest 
Thou about her?” 

They thought that now they had caught Him in a 
dilemma. They knew the divine trembling pity which 
bad loved where others hated, and praised where others 
scorned, and encouraged where others crushed ; and 
they knew how that pity had won for Him the admira- 
tion of many, the ])assionate devotion of not a few. 
They knew that a publican was among the chosen, that 
sinners had sat with Him at the ban(|uet, and harlots 
uureprovod had bathed His feet, and listened to His 
words. Would He then acquit this woman, and so 
make Himself liable to an accusation of heresy, by 
placing Himself in open di.saccord with the sacred and 
fiery Law? or, on the other hand, would He belie His 
own compassion, and be ruthless, and condemn? And, 
if lie did, would Ho not at once shock the multitude, 
who were touched by His tenderness, and olfeud the 
civil magistrates by making Himsidf liable to a charge of 
sedition? How could He possibly get out of the diffi- 
culty ? Hither alternative — heresy or treason, accusation 
before the Sanhedrin or delation to the Procuratoi*, 

’ The Tav ToiauTos is foiitompliioiLs ; blit wlipro iviis tbo iiavtiior of Iior 
Cliiiio? TIu; Lnw conniifiinlffd Huit ho too .should ]>«' ])iil io donfli (Tjov. xx. 
lOj. As to stoiiiiijr lu-iiipr the ]»ropoi' <ii' adiiKoiy, H(*<‘dh‘.s.s 

ditli(*ul(y sooins to hjwo bi'oii niisod (st.v Ihsit. yxii. Tliovo is no 

ground wliatovoi* fov concluding with Light foot \ ifor. Jfo/jr. Jid loc.) tluit 
shcAvjis nu‘n‘ly l)clToUicd. (Sec Ewald, O^srh. Ch. ^dfis, ISO ; AltertJiuinshf 
254—2(18; Hit/ig, Joh. Mure. 20}).) The Rnbhis say that “ dcalli/' wlicro 
110 form of it is spccificMl, is meant to ntrangulati* o ; Init lliis is not tlio 
caso (ct jnpuro Exod. xxxi. 14 with Na. .b. x\. 32 — Joh 
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opposition to the orthodox or alienation from the many 
— would serve equally well their unscrupulous intentions. 
And one of these, they thought, m/(s/ follow. What a 
happy chance this weak, guilty woman had given them ! 

Not yet. A sense of all their baseness, their hard- 
ness, their malice, their cynical parade of every feeling 
which pity would temper and delicacy repress, ruslied 
over the mind of Jesus. He blushed for His nation, for 
His race ; He blushed, not for the dcgnidatiou of the 
miserable accused, but for the deeper guilt of her un- 
blushing accusers.^ Glowing with uncontrollable disgust 
that modes of opposition so irredeemable in their mean- 
ness should be put iu play against Him, and that He 
should be made the involuntary centre of such a shameful 
scene — indignant (for it cannot be irreverent to imagine 
in Him an intensified degree of emotions which even the 
humblest of His true followers would have shared) that 
the sacredncss of His personal reserve should thus be 
shamelessly violated, and that those things which belong 
to the sphci'e of a noble reticence should be thus cyni- 
cally obtruded on His notice — He bent His liice forwards 
from His seat, and as though He did not, or would not, 
In ar them, stooped and wrote with His finger on the 
ground. 

For any others but such as these it would have 
been enough. Even if they failed to see in the action 
a symbol of forgiveness — a symbol that the memory of 
things thus written in the dust might be obliterated and 
forgotten “ -still any but these could hardly have failed 

^ 111 tho Kaliliiineal troafiso BeracMth, H. Papa and others are reported 
to have said tliat it is he. tor for a man to tlirow liiin.self into a furnace 
than h) make niiy oeo })hi.sh wliich they deduced from Gen. 

xxxviii. 25. (Scliwab, BenichOth, p. 104.) 

* Comp. Jcr. XV ii. 13. 
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to interpret the gesture into a distinct indication that in 
such a matter Jesus would not mix Himself.^ But they 
saw nothing smd understood nothing, and stood there 
unabashed, still pressing their brutal question, still hold- 
ing, pointing to, jeering at the woman, with no com- 
punction in their cunning glances, and no relenting in 
their steeled liearts. 

The scene could not last any longer ; and, therefore, 
raising Himself from His stoo])ing attitude. He, who 
could read their hearts, calmly passed upoii them that 
sad judgment involved in the memorable words — 

“ Let him that is without sin^ among you, first cast 
the stone at her.” ^ 

It was not any abrogation of the Mosaic law; it was, 
on the contrary, an admission of its jnstico, and doubt- 
less it must have sunk heavily as a death-warrant upon 
the woman’s heart. But it acted in a manner wholly 
unexpected. The tonible law stood written ; it was not 
the time, it was not His will, to rescind it. But, on the 
other hand, they themselves, by not acting on thfe law, 
by referring the whole question to Him as tliough it 
needed a new solution, had practically confessed that the 
law was at jjreseut valid in theory alone, that it had 
fallen into desuetude, and that even with His authority 
they had no intention of carrying it into action. Since, 
therelbr(‘, the whole proceeding Avas on their part illegal 
and iiTegular, He transiers it by these words from the 
forum of law to that of conscience. The judge may some- 
times be obliged to condemn the crijiiinal brought before 


* It sw'iiis to liavo boon well nndorstood. See 'Wotstehi ad loe. 

" fi’oo from i]n‘ ialnt of iliis of wins. Cf. Lulve vii. o7. 

^ irpwTos rby \l0oy (E, O, H, K, Xi*.;, Cf. Dcut. wii. 7. (Sureuliusius, 
MUrJnia, iv. 235.) 
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him for sins of which ho has himself been gmlty, but the 
position of the scU-constitiited accuser who eagerly de- 
mands a needless condemnation is very different. J 1 erein 
to condemn lier would have been in God’s sight most 
fatally to have condemned themselves ; to have been the 
first to cast the stone at her would have been to crush 
theinselves. 

lie had but glanced at them for a moment, but that 
glance had read their inmost souls. He liad but calmly 
spoken a few simple words, but those words, like the still 
small voice to Elij'ah at Iloreb, had been more terrible 
than wind or earthquake, ^fhey had fallen like a spark 
of fire upon slumbering souls, and lay burning there 
till ‘'tlie blusliing, shame-faced spirit” mutinied within 
them. The Scribes and Pliarisees stood silent and 
fearful ; they loosed their hold u])on the woman ; their 
insolent glances, so full of guile and malice, fell guiltily 
to the ground. They who had unjustly infli(*ied, now 
justly felt the overwhelming anguish of an intolerable 
shame, while over their guilty consciences theru rolled, 
in crash on crash of thundc.r, such thoughts as tln^se : — 

“ Therefore thou art inexcusable, 0 man, Avhoso(*ver 
thou art that judgest : for wh(‘rein thou judgest another, 
thou condeinnest thysolf : for thou that judgest doest 
the same things. Jhitwe are sure that the judgment of 
God is according to truth against them Avhi(*li commit 
such things. And thinkest thou this, 0 man, that 
judgest them which do such things and doest the same, 
that thou shalt esca])e the judgment of God P or despisest 
thou tlie riches cd* His goodness, and forbearance, and 
long-suffering; not ^mo'ving that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to nmenlam P but after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest up to thyself wrath against 
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the day of wrath and revelation of the righteoufi judg- 
ment of God, who will render to every man according to 
liis deeds.” Tiiejwere “ such*’ as the woman they had 
condemned, and they dared not stay. 

And so, witli biiming clieeks and cowed hearts, 
from the eldest to the youiif^est, one by one gradually, 
silently they sbmk away. He would not add to their 
shame and contusion efface by watching them: He 
laid no wish further to reveal His knowledge of the 
impui’C secrets of their heaids ; He Avould not tempt 
them to brazen it out before Him, and to lie against the 
testimony of their own memories ; He had stooped down 
once moi’C, and was writing on the ground.^ 

And when He once jnore I’aised His head, all the 
accusers had melted away : only the woman still cowered 
before Him on the Tomple-Jloor. She, too, have 

gone : none hindered her, and it might have seemed 
but natural that she should lly anywhei’e to escape her 
dangi'r, and to hide Iku’ guilt and shame. Hut remorse, 
and, it may be, an awl'ul trembling gratitude, in which 
hope struggled with despair’, lixed her there before her 
Judge. Mis look, the most terrible of all to meet, 
because it was the only look that fell on her from a soul 
robed in the unapproachable majesty of a stainless inno- 
cenee, was at the same time the most gentle, and the 
most forgiving. Her stay was a sign of her penitence ; 
her penitence, let us trust, a certain pledge of her future 
forgiveness. “Two things,” as St. Augustine finely says, 

“ were here left alone together— lliseiy and jVlercy.” 

* Till! MS. U (tlio Coil, Naniauus in SI. Mark's at Vciiico) has lii'ro tlio 
(‘linoilS 6yf}a\l/€y ets ti)v yv^ thujrou avToi' ras a/napTlas — “Tlo 

\vTM)to on tlio ground tlio .sins ot' oaoh oiio o^ tliom , ” wliiol) slnnvs liow 
oarly liogfin tJio ini|)ossil>Io j;nd irrolov-'iit snniif M's as to ?rhfi£ Ho wroto. 
This id the only ptissago Avlicro Cliii''*! »aid to • Avj-itton anything. 
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“Woman,” He asked, “where are those thine accusers ? 
did no one conAuct thee ? ” 

“ No man. Lord.” It was the only answer which her 
lips could find power to frame ; and then she received 
the gracious yet lieart-searching permission to depart — 

“ Neither do I convict thee. Go ; henceforth sin 
no more.”^ 

Were the critical evidence against the genuineness 
of this passage far more overwhelming than it is, it 
would yet bear upon its surface the strongest possible 
proof of its own authentic truthfulness. It is hardly 
too much to say that the mixture which it displays of 
tragedy and of tenderness — the contrast which it in- 
volves between low, cruel cunning, and exalted nobility 
of intellect and emotion — transcends all power of human 
imagination to have invented it; Avhile the picture of a 
divine insight reading the inmost secrets of the heart, and 
a yet diviner love, which sees those inmost secrets with 
larger eyes than ours, furnish us with a conception of 
Christ’s power and person at once too loity and too 
original to have Ix^en founded on anything but fact. 
No one could have invemted, for fcAV could even appre- 
ciate, the sovereign purity and inelfable charm— the 
serene authoritj’’ of coudemuation, and of pardon — by 
which the storj is so deeply characterised. The repeated 
instances in which, without a moment’s hesitation, He 
foiled the crafty designs of His enemies, and in foiling 
them taught for ever some eternal principle of thought 
and action, aix^ among the most unique and decisive 

' “ Convict ” is perlmps hotter than “ cfiiulcMnn (which means “ convict 
and sen ion CO ”) hero. Perhaps v tho h‘ss direct address, is better 
than yvyai. After firiKeri I read rod vvv with D, omitting koX, But oveiy 
variatiim of reading is uncertain in tliis paragrax)h. 
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proofs of Hi’s more thm human wisdom ; and yet not 
one of those gleams of sacred light which were struck 
from Hina by collision with the malice or hate of man 
was brighter or more beautiful than this. The very fact 
that the narrative found so little favour in the early 
centuries of Church history^ — the fact that whole 
Churches regarded the narrative as dangerous in its 
tendency^ — the fact that eminent Fathers of the Church 
either ignore it, or speak of it in a semi-apologetic tone — 
in these facts we see the most decisive proof that its real 
moral and meaning are too transcendent to admit of its 
having been originally invented, or interiiolated without 
adequate authority into the sacred text. Yet it is strange 
that any should have failed to see tiiat in the ray of 
mercy which thus streamed from heaven upon the 
wretched sinner, the sin assumed an aspect tenfold more 
heinous, tenfold more repulsive for ever to the conscience 
of mankind — to every conscience which accepts it as a 
law of lil’e that it should strive to be holy as God is 
holy, and pure as He is pure. 

However painful tliis scene must liaA^e been to the 
holy and loving heart of the Saviour, it was at least 
alleviated by the sense of that compassionate deliverance 
— deliverance, we may trust, for Eternity, no less than 
Time — which it had wrought for one guilty soul. Eut 
the scenes that followed were a climax of perpetual 

^ Si. Augustine (De Conjvg. AdvU. n. G) says tliat. some of weak 

failli I'ftuioved ilie paragrapli from tlioir J\'ISS., “ciuasi iMTiiiissioiiem ])ec(*nn(li 
tribuorit Qui dixit .Deiiic‘*?2hs noli i/ocearc,” — Si. Ambrose sa^^s that 
“non modioereni scrupulum iiiovere j)oiuit iin]»erilis.'” {Apol, Davids ii. 1.) 

^ Tlio Patriarcli Nikon (in the ttuiih century) disiiiictly says that the 
jiassage had been expunged from ihe .Armenian Vcrsit>ii because it was 
thought pernicious for the majority ^^J3Aai3epa:' toTs iroWoh). Bishop) 
Wordsworth thinks that the extreme severity of tlio Eastern Church 
again.bt adultery facilitated the rejection of the jiassage by them. 
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misunderstanding's, fluctuating impressions, and bitter 
taunts, which caused the great and joyous festival to 
end with a sudden burst of rsige, and an attempt of the 
Jewish leaders to make an end of Him — not by public 
accusation, but by furious violence. 

For, on the same day — the eighth day of the feast 
if the last naiTative has got displaced, the day after the 
feast if it belongs to the true sequence of events — 
Jesus continued those interrupted discourses which were 
intended almost for the last time to set clearly before 
the Jewish nation llis divine claims. 

He was seated at that moment in the Treasury — 
either some special building^ in the Temple so called, or 
that paid of the court of the women which contained the 
thirteen chests witJi trumpet-shaped openings — called 
»hopher6th — into which the people, and especially the 
Pharisees, used to cast their gifts. In this court, and 
therefore close beside Him, were two gigantic candelabra, 
fifty cidnts high and sumptuously gilded,^ on the summit 
of which, nightly, daring the Feast of Tabernacles, lamps 
were lit which shed their soft light over all the city. 
'Pound these lamps the people, in their joyful enthu- 
siasm, and even the stateliest Priests and Pharisees, 
joined in festal danci'S, while, to tlie sound of flutes and 
other music, the Levites, drawn up in anuy on the fifteen 
steps which le<l up to the court, chanted the beautiful 
Psalms which early received the title of “ Songs of 
Degrees.’’^ 

In allusion to these great lamps, on which some 

* Ji)S. Ault. xlx. CoHiparti Lnkc xxi. I ; Mark xii. 41. 

- IMcl HITS of <Ih*s(; poJossal hiiiips are given in Suroulnisius's Mtsc/ma, 
ii. 2G0. Tlio wieJesof tlio four lumps wiiieii stood on eacL candela bruin wore 
made of CMst-oft clotlies of tlio priests. 

^ Ps. cxx. — rxxxiv. 
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circumstance of ihe moment may have concentrated 
tlie attention of the hearers, Christ exclaimed to them, 
“ I am tlie Lij^ht of the world.” It was Ilis constant 
plan to shape the illustrations of His discourses by those 
exteiTial incidents which would rouse the deepest atten- 
tion, and fix the words most indelibly on the memories 
of His hearers. The Pharisees who lu'ard His words 
charged Him with idle self-glorification; but lie showed 
them that He had His Father’s testimon}'', and that 
even were it not so, the Light can only bo seen, only 
be known, by the evidence of its own existence ; without 
it, neither itself nor anything else is visible.^ They 
asked Him, “Where is Thy Father P” Ho told them 
that, not knowing I/im, they coM not know Ilis 
Father ; and then He once more sadly warned them 
that His departui’o was nigh, and that they would 
bo unable to come to Him. ’J’heir only reply was a 
taunting inquiry whether, by committing suicide. He 
meant to plunge Himself in the dai’k('st regions of the 
graven?" Hay, He made them understand, it was ///cy, 
not He, who were from b(dow -flieij, not He, who were 
destined, if they pereistod in unbelief of His eternal 
existence, to that dark ejid. “ AVho art thou ? ” they 
once more asked, in angry and faithless perplexity.- 
“ Altogether that which I am telling you,”^ He calmly 

’ “Tostiiiioiiiiini sil)i porhil)i*ti hix: . . . silii ips.‘i Ipstis osl, iit pogiio- 
ticniiir lux.” (Aiig’.) 

" Sc(‘ Jos. 7A Jud. iii. 8, § 5, tovtwv filv aior/y St x^Tai ray cricoTiuTfpos, 

JoJiii viii, 25, tV AaAty vfjiiu. A viisl iiiniilit'i* of ppiidor- 

iii^s liiive proj)OS(Hl for fins toxl. Soiiio jiiny lu* rojc'clrd nl onc(‘ — ;is 
Liirlvo’s, “To bo^iii ivith, why do J ovon speak to you and “Do 

VP ask Avliaf. I say to you ai tlio first "Thai of On V- elte, 8iier, Alford, 

“ liJssentially that which JsyU'o My bcivy is My i'ccalaliun — 
I am fhe Word. Tho obje<*iiou to tin* riMiden’ii^^ iji oiir Dui^llsh vorsiou is 
that it makes AaA«, “Jaw sijeoVuujr tciiuvalout to ^Ac.^a, “I said;” but, oii 
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answeied. They wanted Him to announce Himself as 
the Messiah, and so become their temporal deliverer; 
but He will only tell them the far deeper, more eternal 
truths, that He is the Light, and the Life, and the 
Living Water, and tliat He came from the Father — ^as 
they, too, should know when they had lifted Him up 
upon the cross. Tliey were looking solely for the 
Messiah of the Jews: Ho would have them know 
Him as tlie Ecdeemer of tlie world, the Saviour of their 
souls. 

As they heard Him spctik, many, even of these fierce 
enemies, were won over to a belief in Him : but it was 
a wavering belief, a half iK'.lief, a false belief, a belief 
mingled with a thousand worldly and erroneous fancies, 
not a b(;lief which had in it any saving power, or on 
which He could rely. And He put it to an imme- 
diate test, which revealed its hollowness, and changed it 
into mad hatred. He told them that faithfulness and 
obedience were the marks of true disciploship, and the 
requisites of true freedom. The word freedom acted as 
a touchstone to show the spuriousness of their incipient 
faith. Tlicy knew of no freedom but that political free- 


iiio ollior liaiitl, wt- ntwor ol.st'wliortj find Oli. i.st iisiiifv siudi an exprosslon as 
wliich I Tim sai’io nfijneiion applies <0 ilio iutorpvo- 

tatioii of Aii.L;ustino and K'tliors, ** I am, wlial T am saying to you. The 
Beijhmhtij"' xxi. G; xxii. 13; 1 Joliu ii. 1J5). Lang<^ scorns to inclo 

1)6 rigid in rcndoriiig it ‘'To stari^ Avith (or, ‘in the first ])lacc’), that which 
I rcprcscid- Myself as hoing.” Mr. Monro suggests to mo tho vkuv that 
the ({ueslion of tJu? Jcw.s, rts el, cvidmitly ndersto tJic mysteries elfH’ 
of the [H’cvious vci'so (vcr. '^rreating tlie (jucstion as virtually au 

iuterruption, desus tells them (ver. 2S) that they should not uuderstaudtim 
iyw tijuitill a lat(‘r ex] ci-hmcc; but retuniiiig to A^^ 7 os and AaAw (vv. 37, 38, 
40, 1-3) gives a hint as to tlie cV* in 14, 47, and a yet fuller answer in 
57, 58; yet not so full or clear as in ix. 37. On this view viii. 25 might 
perhaps mean, I will tell you first of ail what I my” 
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dom which they falsely asserted; thej resented the 
promise of fature spiritual freedom in lieu of the achieve- 
ment of present national freedom. So Jesus showed 
them that they were still the slaves of sin, and in name 
only, not in reality, the children of Abraham, or the 
children of Clod. They were absorbed witli pride when 
they thought of the purity of their ancestral origin, and 
the privilege of their exclusive monotheism;' but He told 
them that in very truth they were, by spiritual affinity, the 
affinity of cruelty and falsehood," children of him who 
was a liar and a murderer from the beginning — children 
of the devil.'' That home-rebuke stung them to fury. 
They repaid it by calling .Jesus a Samaritan, and a de- 
moniac.''’ Our Lord gently put the taunt aside, and 
once more held out to them the gracious promise that if 
they will but keep His sayings, they not only shall not 
die in their sins, but shall not see death. Their dull, 
blind hearts could not even imagine a spiritual meaning 
in His words. They could only charge Him with demo- 
niac arrogance and insolence in making Himself greater 
than Abraham and the prophets, of whom l/iey could 

* AlilvO tlio Bihlo and tlio Taliiuid aboiiud in proofs of tlvo intense 
natioiinl arrogance ^vitll wliicli ilio Jews r(?garded their religion and ilieii* 
dosc(*nt. 

' Jolin viii. 41. Untrut]iffilnos.s seeni.s to have been in alJ ages a 
failing of tho Ji*wish naiional cliaraeter. *‘Liste‘ii to all, Init hdirve 
no one — not even me,” said Sapir to Dr. Franld [Jews in the East, E. Tr., 
ii. 11). 

I am aware tlmt some make Jesns call the Jews not “ children,” but 
** brethren of the (le\dl/^ translating toG irarphs rou dial36\ou (vor. 14), of “the 
fallier of the devnl,’^ and rendering the end of vci-se. 44 "‘he is a liar, and 
his father too but I do not nmh'rstand this demonology. 

'‘John viii. 48, “Thou art a Saniarilati” (what intense naiional 
hatred breathes in tho words !), “ and hast, a dem.au” Similarly tho Arabs 
attribute all madness to evil sinrits (5a';«ox/as = .iMedjuom enle), (Renan, 
Vic de Jems, 272.) 
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only think as doad.^ Josus told them that in prophetic 
vision, perliiips too by spiritual intuition, in that other 
world, Abraham, who was not dead, hut living, saw and 
rejoiced to see 1 lis day. Sucli an assertion appeared to 
them either senseless or blasphemous. “ Abraham has 
been dead for scvcnt(‘en centuries ; Thou art not even 
fifty® years old ; how are we to understand such words 
as those ? ” ^’lien very gently, hut witli great solemnity, 
and with that formula of asseveration which He only 
used when lie announced His most solemn truths, the 
Savioiir nncalcd to them His eternity. His Divine pre- 
existence before He hud entered the tabernacle of 
mortal lle.sh : 

“ V'^erily, verily I say unto you. Before Abraham 
came into exishmee, I am.”® 

Then, with a biu’st of impetuous fuiy — one of those 

'Lukoxvi. -22; Mild. xxii. 32. 

“ III somi^ vnliu'h'.ss MSS. iliis is qnlto iioocllessly corroctud info ‘‘forty.’* 
It is stviii !<•’('. tlial inodcni wriicrs liko CfViiror sliuiild luivo rc'nvod tlio 
inistakon iiifrrciH-i' of Troiurns from t Ids verso ilnit Jesus lived fifty years 
on (‘jirtli. The helief that, lie died at file ajj^e. of thirty-three may Ixm’o- 
^arded as nearly i*(*rtain, and it <‘ann.)i evc'ii he safely eon jeetured from this 
passage eitlun* tliai tli(‘ sorrows ol* TTis lot liad marred His visage, or that 
tJi(‘. d(‘ep serion.sness of Ills expre.-i^ionmade Jlim appc'ar oldcM* than He was. 
lb is olivioiis tl'at tlu^ Jews are speiddiig generally, and in round niimliers: 
“ Thou host nut yrt reached * va the fall years of nMnlwod, and liast 
Than semi Ahrahamr'’ 

John A'iii. oS, Trplr 'A.3paafji yfv^crOai, €tjuo There could ho no inoro 
distinct assertion of His divine nature. T have pointed out (d.siwvhero that 
those who diuiy this must eith(*r ]»rove that Tie never sjioko those words, 
or must helievo that He — ^tlie ni(»st hnvlyand sinhiss and meeh-heart(*d of 
men — was guilty of a colossal and alnu»st ])hrouotio iiito.xicatioii of vanity 
and arrogaiuM'. For tlie Jews, more, intensely than any otluu’ nation which 
the world has »‘ver known, recoguisi'd the infinite t ransc(*ndenco of Clod, 
and therefore for a Jew, bf iiuj merely man, in claim Divinity, would not 
only ho inconsistiuit nitli t •dina’’y sense and virtue, hut inconsistent with 
anything hat sheer hlasj>hemuas insfiuity. See tlio Author’s Hulscan 
Lectures, The Witness oj History to Christ, p. 85. 
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paroxysms of sudden, uncontrollable, frantic rage to 
wliicli this people Las in all ages been liable upon any 
collision with its religious convictions — they took up 
stones to stone Hini.^ But the vciy blindness of tlieir 
rage made it more easy to elude tbcni. His Lour was 
uot yet come. With perfect calmness He departed 
uuhurt out of the Temple. 

> Tlic uTifinisliod si-ato of tho Temple buiUUiigs would sni)ply them with 
}mj?o stoiios floso at band. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE MAN BOUN BLIND. 

“ Ho from thick films shall pnrgo tho visual ray, 

And on tho sightless oychall pour tho day.” — POPB. 


Either on TFis way from the Temple, after this at- 
tempted assault, or on tho next ensuing Sabbath,^ Jesus, 
as He passed by, saw a man blind from his birth, who, 
perhaps, announced his miserable condition as he sat 
begging by the roadside, and at the Temple gate.® 

All the Jews were trained to regard special suiforing 
as the necessary and immediate consequence of special 
sin. Perhaps the disciples supposed that the words of 
our Lord to tho paralytic whom He had healed at 
the Pool of Pethesda, as well as to the paralytic at 
Capernaum, might seem to sanction such an impression. 
They asked, therefore, how this man came to be born 
blind. Could it be in consequence of the sins of his 
parents ? If not, was there any way of supposing that 
it could have been for his own ? The supposition in 

* It is impossible to decide between iliose altcrnaiivos. If it was on 
the same Sabbatli, the extreme calmness of our Lord, immediately Jifter 
circumstances of such hivojise excitement, would be very noticeable. In 
either ense the narrative implies that the ebullition of homicidal fury against 
Him was transient. 

^ Joliu v. 14. 
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the former case seemecl Bard ; in the latter, impossible.^ 
wore thoroforo perplexed. 

Ti)to the nnprofitiiblc regions of such barren specula- 
tion onrLord refused to follow them, and lie declined, as 
always, tbe tendency to infer and to sit in judgment 
upon tlie sins of others. Neither the man’s sins, lie told 
them, nor those of his parents, had causetl that lifelong 
affliction ; but now, by means of it,' the works of God 
should be made 7nanifest. lie, tlio Light of tile world, 
must I'or a short time longer dis]K;l its darkness. Then 
He s])at on tlie ground, made clay witli the spittle, and 
smea?ing it on tlie blind man’s eyes, bade him “go wash 
in th(> Pool of Siloain.”'^ The blind man Avent, washed, 
and was Inadcd. 

’ Exod. XX. 5. We oaii linnlly iiua^nio iliai llioso shii])l<Minu(lo(l Gali- 
liivnis V, familial* with th<' <l<i<‘lnii<‘ <ff! Jiiotciniisyclio.si.s (^Jos. Antt. xviii. 

1, 55 J. ii. 8, or tlio iiabimho faiiuy ol* anto-natal sin; or ilm 

PJatonu* ami A1<‘xamlrian fancy of priM'xistiaicc ; orilio inoclmai conception 
of prol(‘|ili4‘ puiiiNhiiiciit for sins anticipated h}* forclvnowlodfv(». 

- Tlic (Jmm'Ic idiom doos not lu*r(‘ iin]»ly, as its lit(‘ral English oipiivalont 
appear.'^ to do, tliai tin' man Itad horn horn blind solely in order that God’s 
glory riiglit !)(' manifi'stcd in his licaling. The tVa exprcssi's a consv- 
mil a jHd’jKtse — it has, tcc]nii<*ally ^pcal^ing, a inetifhntlt\ not a felic 
fon*e. H'lii < was ]»ointcd ont hmg ag<» by ChryMistoin and '^I’licophylact, 
ami OlassiiM in his valuable PbUohuj. Sarr., ]»p. r>-!t, r),‘](.), gives many 
similar iis.'.laiices — c.t/., Horn. iii. t; v. and comp. .Johnxi. 4; xii. 40. 

It would, however, carry me too far if T attempted to enter into tlio 
snhjiM-i furtln'r Ino-e. 

Which,” adds St. .Toll n — or po.s.s*/?d// a \ery ancient gloss — “means 
8i‘nt.” |< is bmiid in all IMSS., but not in tin* Persian and S;; riae versions. 

T’lio remaiTv is r;i(her o///fs/re than ami <*onneets the name of 

tin* loinii.iin with the name of the ]M<*.s.-^iah ; !)id tlie pf)ssi])le gram mat ii'al 
a<*cui-ary «»f tlie r«*f»‘i’ence semns now* to be ailmitti'd. (Si'e Neander, 

<>J Vhyisi. p. IPJ); E])i-.-ird, dos^t. Jfl.-!., ]). :>17 ; Jlit/.lg, 07.) .Jn.slin 

jMartyr [Dinl. c. Tnjiih. (io, p. Si) rofr.-s to the ^lessiah as aTrdaroKus., 
tierhaps w'itli a. viiwv to Isa. viii. t». faet that “the water.-- of Silo.-di 

that tloiv softly ” W'ere snpoosml, li’:c those ot <»!lier i jlemnittmit springs 
near Jerusalem, to liave a, healing ]»o\\(‘r. would help the imiirs faith. 
Even IMohammedans say that “ Zcm/eni and Sii.rdi are the tw*o fonntain.s 
Pa’ adisc.’’ 
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The saliva of one who had not recently broken his 
fast was believed among the ancients to have a healing 
efficacy in cases of weak eyes, and clay was occasionally 
used to repress tumours on the eyelids.^ But that these 
instruments in no way detracted from the splendour of 
the miracle is obvious ; and we have no means of deciding 
in this, any more than in the parallel instances, why our 
Lord, who sometimes healed by a word, pi’cferrcd at other 
times to adopt slow and more elaborate methods of giving 
effect to His supernatural power. In this matter He 
never revealed the principles of action which doubtless 
arose I’rom His inner knowledge of the circumstances, 
and from His insight into the hearts of those on whom 
His cures were wrought. Possibly He had acted with 
the express view of teaching more than one eternal 
lesson by the incidents which followed. 

At atiy rate, in this instance. His mode of action led 
to serious results. For the man hail been well known 
in Jerusalem as one who had been a blind beggar all his 
life, and his appcaraniio with the use of his eyesight 
caused a tumult of excitomimt. Scarcely could those 
who had known him best believe even his own testimony, 
that he was indeed the blind beggar with whom they 
had been so lamiliar. They were lost in amazement, and 
made him repeat again and again the story of his cure. 
But that story infused into their astonishment a fresh 
element of Pharisaic indignation; for this cure also 
had been wrought on a Sabbath day. The Babbis had 

* S(H> Snot. Vesp. 7; Tm*. Hist. iv. 8; .Pliii. H N. xxvjii. 7; aiitl 
classical passages ipioti'd by VVctsIciii and sidiMstpiciit; coHiiiicidatoi’s. Such 
iiidicaiioiis as that of St. Jobu arc, under these circumstances, an iiivaluablo 
mark of truth; for Avliat ruytho])a‘ic iiuagiuatiou, iuteui only on glorify- 
ing its object, would iuveut particulars which might bo regarded as 
depreciatory ? 
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forbidden any man to smear even one of bis eyes with 
spittle on the Sabbath, except in cases of mortal danger. 
Jesus had not only smeared iof/i the man’s eyes, but liad 
actually mingled the saliva with clay! This, as an act 
of mercy, was in the deepest and most inward accord- 
ance with the very causes for which the Sabbath had 
been ordained, and the very lessons of which it was 
raeaut to be a perpetual witness. But the spirit of 
narrow literalism and slavish minuteness and quantita- 
tive obedience- -the spirit that hoped to be saved by 
the algebraical sum of good and bad actions — ^liad long - 
degraded the Sabbath from the true idea of its insti- 
tution into a pernicious superstition. The Sabbath of 
Eabbinism, with all its petty ser\'ility, Avas in no respect 
the Saljbath of God’s loving and holy law. It had 
degenerated into that which St. Paul calls it, a 
(TToixetov, or “ beggaidy element.”^ 

And these Jews avcu-c so imbued with this utter little- 
ness, that a uni(|ue miracle of mercy aAvoke in them less 
of astonishment and gratitude than the horror kindled 
by a neglect of their Sabbatical sujmrstition. Accord- 
ingly, in all the zeal of lettcr-Avorshippiug religionism, 
they led t)!!* the ma,n to the Pharisees in council. Then 
followed the scene which St. John has recorded in a 
manner so inimitably graj)hic in his ninth chapter. 
Pirst came Ihc repeated inquiry, “how the thing had 
been dom^?” followed Ijy the repeated assertion of some 
of them that Jesus could not be from God, because He 
had not observcMl the Sabbath ; and the reply of others 
that to ])ress the Sabbath-breaking was to admit the 
miracle, and to admit the miracle was to establish the 
fact that He who performed it could not be the criminal 

» Gal Iv. 9. 
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wliom the others clcscrihed. Then, being completely at 
a standstill, they asked the blind man Ins opinion of his 
deliverer; and he — not being involved in their vicious 
circle of reasoning — replied with fearless promptitude, 
“ He is a Proplu't.” ' 

By this time they saw the kind of nature with which 
they bad to <lea], and anxious for any loophole by which 
they could deny or set aside the mirach', they sent for 
the man’s parents. “Was this their son? If they 
asserted that he had been born blind, how was it that 
he now saw ? ” J’erhaps they hoped to browbeat or to 
bi'ibe these parents into a denial of their relationshij), or 
an admission of imposture; but the parents also clung 
to the plain truth, while, with a certain Judaic s('rvility 
and cunning, they refused to draw any infc'rences which 
would lay them open to niiphaisant consecfuenees. “ This 
is certainly onr son, and he was certainly born blind ; as 
to the rest, we know nothing. Ask him. lie is quite 
capable of answering for himself.” 

Then — one almost pities their sheer perplexity — 
they turned to the blind man again. He, as w(dl as his 
parents, knew tliat the Jewish authorities had agreed 
to jjronounce the chcrem, or ban of exclusion from the 
synagogue, on any one who shoi’.ld venture to acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the IMessiah; and the LMiari.sees pro- 
bably bo2)ed that he would be content to follow their 
advice, to givm glory to God,~ tj;., demy or ignore the 


* AihI Jcw.s fliPinsi'lvo.s wt'uf so far as fo say Hiaf “ if a of 

cvodiMilinls slmuM rcainnaiMl all jktshiis 1o li^-lH fipos on llio 
(lay. arm llioint i\cs i*«»r war, l<ill ilic iiilial»itanis, il. would 
li(‘l\ovo ul\ io riso Hp w’h hout delay aini rxrrnit' all lliat lie slnmld direei, 
wiiliosil srrnplo or lu*sitalioii.” i Muiiiionides, Porfa p. | Pocoiflc] ; 

Allc'ii’s Jitdaisniy ]>. 2i.).l 

“ ‘'As if iliey would Ijiiid liim lo Iho stri(iiost triitlifuluess” (Laiigc, iii. 
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miracle, and to accept their dictum that Jesus was a 
siuuej’. 

But the. man was made of sturdier stufl’ than his 
parents. Ho was not to be overawed Ijy their authority, 
or knocked down by their assertions. Hcbreatlied quite 
freely in the halo-atmosphere of their superior sanctity, 
“ire know,” the I’liarisees had said, “that this man 
is a sinner.” “"VVlicthcr He is a sinner,” the man 
replied, ■“ / do not know ; one tliiny I do know, that, being 
blind, now I see.” Then they began again their weary 
and futile cross-examination. “ What did He do to 
theeP how did He open thine eyes?” But the man 
liad had enough of this. “ I told you once, and ye 
did not atti-nd. Why do ye Avish to ht'ar again? Is 
it possible that ye too wish to be His disciples?” 
Bold irony thi.s- to ask these stately, milled, scrupulous 
Sanhedi’isls, whether he was really to regard them as 
anxious and sincere; iiupiirers about the claims of the 
Nazai’eiu' Prophet! Clearly here Avas a man Avhose 
pri'siiiiiptuous honesty Avould neither be bullied into 
su])pression or cornqdi'd into a lie. He Avas quite im- 
practicable. So, since authority, threats, blandishments 
had all failed, they broke into abuse. “ Thou art His 
disciple: we are the disciples of JSfosos; of thm nmn 
Ave know nothing,” “Strange,” he replied, “ that you 
should know nothing of a man Avho yet has Avrought a 
miracle such as not eA'eu hloses ever Avrought ; and Ave 
know that neither He nor any one else could have done 

3:?;)). "'I'lio words iiro aii adjiiralioi! to toll the trutli (imiii|). .hwli. vii. 19),” 
siiys Di'.tb AU*t)i-(l; l)ut li(‘, si'imis to coiLfu.so it- u’.lli a |»Mra.s(' like Al-hamdu 
Ulldh, “to (rod lx.- th(! jn’fii.so ((d* y-uir envv), wiiiidi i.s a di/TViviit tiling, 
and would nxjiiiro tt/x A rotors l:o to 2 Cor. xi. 31 for a 

•siiiiiliir adjuration ; cl*, liom. ix. 1,5 
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it, unless He were from God.”^ What ! shades of Hillel 
and of Shammai ! was a mere blind beggar, a natural 
ignorant heretic, altogether born in sins, to be teaching 
them ! Unable to control any longer their transport of 
indignation, they flung him out of the hall, and out of 
the synagogue. 

But Jesus did not neglect His first confessor. He, 
too, in all probability had, either at this or some pre- 
vious time, been placed under the ban of lesser e.xcom- 
munication, or exclusion from the synagogue;® for we 
scarcely ever again read of His re-entering any of 
those synagogues which, during tlie earlier years of Hi^ 
ministry, had been His lavourito places of teaching and 
resort. He sought out and found the man, and asked 
him, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? ” “ Wliy,® 

who is He, Jjord,” answered the man, “ that I should 
believe on Him ? ” 

“ Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He who talketh 
with thee.”'^^ 


' There is no healing of ihe hliuil in ilie Ohl Testament, or in the Aefs. 

^ It is true that tliis mildest form (»f ext'omnninieation {neziplnih) was 
onl} tompomrv. for thirty days; and that it ai>j)lied to only one syna*^opie. 
But if it were tniee ]»n)nouneed. the time eiMihl easily he extended, so jis to 
make it a aUltUnu for ninety days, and tlie ile<*nM! ]>eado])led ]>y otlier 
sjmaj^o^fues (Gf]’r»rer, /(//irA. d. .f/e/As i. ISd). Exelnsion from the syna- 
gogue did not, liowevej', invoUe e\elusif>ii from lh(*'remple, where a acfutmtc 
door was pmvided for the exe«)minunieate. The last stage of i>xeommmiiea- 
t ion was tlu^ cherttm or /mdto, wlin-h was as had as tlie Roman inier- 
dictio ifjnifi et aqufic. The dews deelare tliat J(»slma Ben Peraehiah had 
been tin* teaelier of desus, and exeoinmunieated Him to tin* blast of 400 
rams’-liorns. (WageiiM'il, Sola,]). I0o7.) I^ut this .Toshnah Bmi P(*raehiah 
lived in tlie reign of Alexander danmeus, wlio died B.C. 70! 

Kc/i Tty ffrri (d<»hii ix. -’O). The Kal as often indieates a (jiiestion full of 
surj)ri><- and emoti^m. See JelfV: Gn rh' Sijnfoir, 7o0. (T. Mark x. 20 

{Kai ns IvuaTai TuOiji/ai ; ‘Who f/tni call lie saved?”); Luke x. 29; 2 Cor. 
ii. 2.) 

* Professor West.cott points out the striking fact that this spontaneous 
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“Lord, I believe,” ho answered; and be did Him 
reverence. 

It must have been shortly after this time that our 
Lord pointed the contrast between tlie different effects of 
His teacliing — they who saw not, made to see ; and those 
who saw, made blind. Tlie Pharisees, ever restlessly 
and discontentedly hovering about Him, and in their 
morbid (Egotism always on the look-out for some reflection 
on themselves, asked “ if they too were blind.” The 
answer of Jesus was, that in natural blindness there 
would have been no guilt, but to those who only 
stumbled in the blindness of wilful error a claim to the 
possession of sight was a self-condeinnation. 

And when the leaders, the teachers, the guides were 
blind, how could the people see ? 

The thought naturally led Him to the nature of time 
and false teachers, which He ex])anded and illustrated in 
the beautiful apologue — half parable, half allegorj' — of 
the 'J’rue and the Fals(( Shepherds. He told them that He 
Avas the (lood Shepherd,* who laid down His life for the 
sheep; while the binding shepherds. Hying from danger, 
betrayed their Hocks. He, too, was that door of the 
shoepl'old, by whicli all His true predecessors alone 
had enteri'd, while all tlu; false — from the Hrst thief 
Avlio had climbed into God’s fold — had broken in some 
other way. And then He told them that of His own 

ivvclfiiioii <0 ilic outcjisl. from tlio itn ouhj ^aralM in the 

similar rt‘vola1ioii (^.lolin iv. «<>) to the oiitoa.st IVoin tJio nut ion ” {Charac- 
fcnslici< (,j flt,> JMirtfcles, ]). 01). 

‘ S[H*alving of this alh'gory, Mr. fc^anday |»ninls out the circunistanee 
llial the only other allegory in the (ios[»els is in .Joliu \v. “Tin? Synoptists 
h.Nve jio all(*gorie.s a.s (listiiict from iwnvihles. 'Plie fourth Evangelist no 
l»arahl(?.s as a si>eeial form of allegory ' {Fourth p. 107). As the 

plivasi' is u irot^V d Ka\hsj not ayaOhs, ]»erhaps it had lujtti'r he rendered “ true 
shepherd, ’ ratlier than “good. ’ Bid Ka\hs is iiuiransliiieahle. 
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free will lie would lay down 11 is life for the sheep, both 
of this and of His other flocks,^ and that of His own 
power He would take it again. ]}iit all those divine 
mysteries wen^ move than they could understand ; and 
whihi some declared that they were the nonsense of one 
who had a devil and was mad, others could only plead 
tliat they were not like the words of one who liad a 
d(?vil, and that a devil could not have opejjed the eyes oi* 
the blind. 

Tims, witli hut little fruit lor then), snvo the hitter 
fruit of anger and hatred, ended the visit of Jesus to the 
Feast of Tahernacles. And since Jlis very lile was now 
in dangx'r. He withdrew once nioi*(^ iVom deiaisalem to 
Galilee, for one brief visit heforo He hade to His old 
home His last larewc*!!. 

^ 111 Julni X. la, is an iiiifovfiinalo of tlio. dislindioii 

the ouAr/, “fold,” and “ lloek.” i>r llie ori'^iiial. 



CriAPTEli XLII. 

I'.VRKWKLJi TO CiAMI.KK.' 

“T MM‘ ill it .‘ill llimu’s coiiio to an oiid: hut tliy Poiiinuiiidnicni isoxcivd- 

Tmmkdjately nTtn* tlio events just recorded, St. Jolin 
]i;n'nit(‘s iiiiotlior iiuddeut wliieli took ])l;uu^ two months 
siil)S(‘(|ueiitly, at tlu3 Avinter Feast ot Dedication.^ lii 
accordance with the main ])ur])os(? ol* his (Jospel, which 
was to iiai’rate tliat work ol* tlie Christ in Jiuhea, and 
esi>eciall\ in Jcnaisahnn, Avhicli tlie Synoptists had 
nimi1i*(!, he‘ says nothinjj;' ol* an intermediate and final 
visit io (hdilee, or of those last jourmws to Jerusalem 
respretiiiL;- jKirts of Avhich the other Evano*(‘lists supply 
us with s<.) many details. And yet tlrat Jesus must 
havi*. returned to (ialilee is clear, not only from the 
other Kvaii^’elisis, hut also from tlu^ nature ol* the case 
and from certain incidental faids in tin? narrative of St. 
dolm lumsell*.'’ 

' Jnlm \'. 22 — 12. Tlio Fi’jist of Tahonvioli's avus at tlio oiid of Sop- 
h inlxM* ()]• <*,‘irly iji Oi'fohi'r. Tin* D.Mlifalioii \v;’> on .DiM’ouihi'i* 20. 

” Jnliii X. 25 (\A']ii(*Ii oA’idi'jitly ivlors to i.0'> las( «li>.('onrso to IJiem 
hvo inoiillis hofony) .‘iiid 40 (*■ ;i‘>fniii”). . 'u* oxpnvsMon of Jolm X- 

“And if, was til 0 Di'dioalioii at Avodld have I'lltlo iiioauing 

if }i noAv visit Avo 1*0 not iiiipHod ; and fiioso Avords .u ** iKMoaps .added for 
Iluj ve y i-i asoii that tlio Dedication ii>:«;^ht he kepi anywhere else. 
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It is well known that the whole of one great section 
in St. Luke — from ix. 51 to xviii. 15 — forms an episode 
in the Grospel namitive of which many incidents are 
narrated by tin's Evangelist alone, and in wliich the few 
identilications of time and place all point to one slow 
and solemn progress Irom Galilee to .Terusalem (ix. 51 ; 
xiii. 22; xvii. 11 ; x. 38). Now r///er the Feast of Dedi- 
cation our Lord retired into Fera;a, until He was sum- 
moned thence by the death of Lazarus (John x. 40 — 42 ; 
xi. 1 — 40); after the resurrection of Lazarus, He tied to 
Ephraim (xi. 54) ; and He did not leave His retirement 
at E])hraim until He went to Hethlehom, six days before 
His final J’assover (xii. 1). 

This great journey, therefore, from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, so rich in occasions which called forth some of His 
most memorable utterances, must bav(i Ix'en either a 
journey to the Feast of Tabernacles or to the Feast of 
Dedication. That \ic()itld not have been the former may 
be regarded as settled, not only on other grounds, but 
decisively because that was a rapid and a .scc/vV Journey, 
this an eminently public and leisurely one. 

Almost every iiu|uircr seems to dilfer to a greater or 
less degn'e as to the exact sequence and chronology 
tu the events which follow. AVithoiit entering into 
minute and tedious disquisitions where absolute certainty 
is impossible, 1 will narrate this period ol’ our Lord’s 
lil'e in the order which, after repeated study of the 
Go.spels, ap|a.‘ars to i.ie- to be tin? most probable, and iu 
the .separate details of which J have found mj self again 
and again confirmi'd by tin; conclusions of other inde- 
pendent inquirers. And here I will only premise my 
conviction — 

1. ^J'hat the episode of St. Luke up to xviii. 30, 
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mainly refers to a single journey, although unity of sub- 
ject, or other causes, may have led the sacred writer to 
Aveave into his narrative some events or utterances which 
belong to an earlier or later epoch.^ 

2. That the order of the tacts narrated even by St. 
liuho alone is not," and does not in any way claim to be,'* 
strictly chronological ; so that the place of any event in 
the narrative by no means necessarily iudicat(;s its true 
j)Osition in the order of time. 

3. That this journey is identical with that which is 
])artially recorded in Matt. Kviii. 1 — .kx. IG; Mark x. 
1—31. 

4. That (as seems obvious from internal evidence'') 
the events narrated in l\!att. xx. 17- 2S ; i\lark x. 32 
- ir); L.ike xviii. 31- 31, belong not to this journey, 
but lo th(A laat which Jesus ever look — th(^ journey j'roin 
Ejjliraiiii to Bethany and Jerusalem. 

As.suining these conclusions to be justified— and I 

' a;.;/., is. Ti?— U2 (cf. Mad. viii. lO—li-il; xi. I- 1:? Mad. vi. 11—15 ; 
\ii. 7 — 12'; Ni. 1 ( — 2<» icf. ^Falt. i\. 3*2 — aI, 2!) \ii. 7)!) uMniiinuTfl with 

Unri"- »)f tiR' Srrmoii on llic- IMounl, Ao.l. Of ooin-'xo tlu* dull ami 
ad'iplcd liyjHil iir.sis of a coiistanl n‘]M*lilion of ! ucub’itl.^ may l\orr coiiu* in 
lo suj)|M»rt lln' jM’ofoiK'oi V!‘d nojioiis of ';onio liarmoni'^t s ; l.iil is an livpo- 
liicsis Miaiiily {‘(aiialod on a faNo and n»»sr5.i|,| m^.-d vi«'\v of iii^^jm-ation, 
ami olio wliicli must nol l)o ad«>ntrd willomi the ^l jimt ilical ion. 

'TIk' occasional I’ojiotiti'in id* (liHrucr. . is a macli moi-i' natui'.J Mi[n>o>iiion, 
:uhl 0)10 inluM’onl ly lo'ohalili' from llio lanco.s of tin* ras(‘. 

- 12; xiii. ;.M — oo ; wii. I I -Id. 

'i'lu‘ notes of tiino and |>lac«» 1 linmoimut t»f the vapirst possiblo 
r'laraclcr, ovi(l»Mit ly liocauso llio form of (’to nai’ralho is licro dt iri iniiu'd 
by iitlior coiisiiloralions (soo x. I, 2'7, oS: xi. 1, I f; xii. .1. 22: \iii. <1, 22; 

-\'V. I; wii. 12, 'I’lioro .smoijs ir be //o foi’ siip- 

po^iiio- Liilvc nicaid lo claim ab-obili* «*briuio!o^*it al ucfuractj by 
llic' c\j)P(‘ssio!i, Trap7ji{o\ou67jnoTi uKfu^ccs. ii! i. 2; ami imlcv d it seems clear 
Iroin a study of Ids (h)sj)el llial, t!nuiL;-i in* f<illo\ve.) tli.; b ^lorical siatuouco 
d" far as be was abb* to do so, lie i»fieii ^.'-roiips o\. n1s .-ind diseoiirsos by 
spiritual and subjcrlive consiileratitom. 

■' Bee. ‘vinong other passages, Mark \. 17 ; Matt. xix. lb. 
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believe that they will commend themselves as at least 
probable to any who really study the data of the pro- 
blem — we naturally look to see if there are any incidents 
which can only be referred to this last residence of Jesus 
in Galil 00 after the Peast of Tabernacles, l^hc sojourn 
must have Ix'on a very brief one, and seems to have had 
no other object than that of jueparlug for the Mission 
of the Seventy, and inaugurating; tlui final pi-oclamatiou 
of Christ’s kingdom throughout all that part of the 
Holy Land which had as yet been least familiar with 
His word and works. TFis instrnciions to the Seventy 
involved FTis last farewell to Galilee, and the delivery 
of those instructions synchi’oniscd, in all jn’ol lability, 
with His actual departure, lint there arc two other 
incidents recorded in the 13th chapter, which jirobably 
belong to the same brief sojourn — namely, the news 
of a Galilican massacre, and the warning which lie 
received of Herod’s designs against II is life. 

The home of Jesus during those few last days would 
naturally be at Capernaum, His own city ; and while 
He was there organising a solemn departure to which 
there would be no return, there were some who came 
and announced to Him a recent instance of those 
numerous disturbances which marked the Procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate. Of the particular event to which 
they alluded nothing further is known ; and that a 
few turbulent zealots should have beeir cut down at 
Jerusalem by the Koman garrison was t<x) common-place 
an event in these troublous times to excite more than ; 
transient notice. There were jirobably hundreds of such 
outbreaks of which Josejihus has preserved no i*ecord. 
The inflammable fanaticism of the Jews at this epoch — 
the restless hopes which were constantly kindling them 
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to fury against the Eoman Governor,^ and which made 
them tlie ready dupes of every false Messiah — had 
necessitated the construction of the Tower of Antonia, 
which flung its threatening shadow over the Temple 
itself. This '^Power comnmnicat(!d with the Temple hy 
a flight of steps, so that the Eoman legionaries could 
rush down at once, and sujipress any of the dis- 
turbances which then, as now, endangcinsd the security 
ofderusalcm at the recurrence of every religious feast.^ 
And of all the dews, the Galila'ans, being the most 
passionately turbuUmt and excitable, w'crc the most 
likely to suffer in such collisions. Intleial, the main 
fact which seems in this instance to have struck the 
narrators, was not so much the a(!tual massacre as 
the horrible incident tliat the blood of these? murdered 
rioters had b('en actually mingled with the red streams 
that flowed from the victims they had been oflering in 
sacrilicc.’' And those who brought the lu'ws to Christ 
did so, less with any d(*sire to complain of the sanguinary 
bohlness of tin? Eoman Governor, than with a. curiosi 

^ Acis XXI. Tlirof tlioiisaiHl Jews luul Ih'fii jiiassncretl by Ardie- 
laus in niM^ siiii;l<* iV.srlial (list iirbaiiee Hiirty yt'ars ])ri’or(* tliis lime; and 
on ono (M'casiiui J/ilalc liad actually di.so’uiscd liis solditM-s as jfcasaiits. and 
sent, tliem to iiso tlicir da”’ti,’crs fnndy annnii;* llio mob. dos. Anil. xvii. 

Jt, § J; lO, <5 2 ; xviii. o, ^ 1 ; J. ii. J), ^ 1.) 

“ Till! M’lirlvisli (.jlovciamiciit liavi*, with cniisidiM-abh* ast utciK'ss, fixi’d tlio 
aiiinial piliiTiinant* of Moliainmcdans to tlic Tomb of tlii‘ I’roplict J\loscs(!) 
at file \i*i-v iinio wlu*u tlic return of Viastcr bnindates JcriiJ-alcm with 
(Joist ian pilo-riins. 1 met liiiiidrcds of these servants ot' tin* I’ruiJn't in 
the (Uivirojis of tlu' Sacred (.^ity durin»^ tin* .Eastin* of 1S70, and tiny would 
h(! a ]>owerful assist a nc(» tii tlu* Tiirhs in I'asi* of any (^liristiaii outbreak in 
the (Jiurcli ot' the Holy Se|uilehrt‘. 

' The same faet. tveurs jiiore than onee in the di'tails of tin* sie^(* c.f 
Jerusahnn. It is clear, liowevor, that some links art' missino* to our coni- 
l>rel eusion of tliis story; for one would lia\o (^x[m et(ul that (jaliUeans 
huteh(*red in the Tein])Ie hy a Koinaii < h)\^u•nol• would have been looked 
as martyrs rather tlian as criminals. 
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al)out the supposed crimes which must have brought 
upon these slaughtered worshippers so hideous and 
tragiciil a fate. 

The Book of Job stood in Hebrew literature as an 
eternal witness against these sweeping deductions of a 
confident unclmrity ; but the spirit of Eliphaz, and 
Zophar, and Bildad still survived,^ and our Lord on 
every occasion seized the opportunity of checking and 
reproving it. “ Do ye imagine,” He said, “ that these 
Galilieans were sinners above all the Galilacans, because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay : but, except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise 2 )erish.” And then He 
reminded them of another n^cent instance of sudden 
death, in which “ the Tower in Siloam” had fallen, and 
crushed eighteen peojdc Avho happened to be under it 
and J le told them that so fiir fjvm these poor sufferers 
having been specially cidminal, they should all, if they 
did not re])ent, be involved in a similar destruction. No 
doubt, the main lesson which Christ desired to teach, 
was that ev('ry circunistauce of life, arid every violence of 
man, was not the result either of idle accident or direct 
retribution, but formed part of one gi’eat scheme of Bro- 
vidence in which man is 2>ermittcd to recognise the one 
prevailing law — viz., tliat the so-called accidents of life 
happen alike to ail, but that all should in due time receive 
according to their works.* But His words had also a more 
literal fulfilment ; and, doubth'ss, there may have been 
some among His heari rs who lived to call them to minil 
when the .Jewish race was being miserably decimated by 

' Jo)) ir. 7 ; viii. 20; xxii. 5. 

- EwaM su|)|)om;s iiitt nion liaJ ^)Of^n ongaj^od in constructing 

tli(5 aqu'Mliici. wliicli Jow.s iin]>ious, lM‘causo Pilato 

seqnesi l atod tlu^ corbau .iioiioy fur tJiis secular purpose (Jos. B, J. ii. 9, §4)* 

* See Amos. iii. 6; ix. 1. 
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the sword of Titus, and the last defenders of Jerusalem, 
after deluging its streets with blood, fell crushed among 
the flaming ruins of the Temple, which not even their 
lives could save. 

The words were very stem : hut Christ did not speak 
to them in the language of warning only; He held out to 
them a gracious hope, once, and again, and yet again ; the 
fig-tree miglit be found a barren cumberer of the ground,^ 
but there was Onk to intercede for it still; and even 
yet — ^though now the axe was uplifted, nay, though it 
was at its backmost poise — ^yet even, if at the last the 
tree, so carel'ully tended, should bring forth fruit, that 
axe should be stayed, and its threatened stroke should 
not rush through the parted air. 

Short as His stay at His old home was meant to be, 
His enemies would gladly have shortened it still further. 
They were afraid of, they were Aveaiy of, the Lord of Life. 
Yet they did not dare openly to confess their sentiments. 
The Pharisees came to Him in sham solicitude for His 
safety, and said, “ Get thee out, and depart hence ; for 
Herod is vvantingto kill thee.”^ 

Had Jesus yielded to fear — ^had He hastened His 
departure in consequence of a danger, which even if it 
had any existence, except in their own imaginations, had 
at auy rate no imiuediato urgency — doubtless, they would 
have en joj’od a secret triumph at His exjiensc. But His 
answer was supremely calm : “ Go,” 1 te said, “ and tell 
this fox,'* Behold, I am casting out devils, and working 

’ Lllko xiii. 7, iVar/ fcal t^v Karapyfl : “Why (h)(‘S it ovon rt'iidor the 
gnmud hamui?” Tlioro sceins to bo a luiiuml ref(*reiioo to tho three 
yoars of our Lord’s own niiiiistry. 

“ Tlio assrotion was proliably quite lUitnio. It ts iiio* iisistent with 
Lulio xxiii. S. 

“Luke xiii. 32, tI) aXuvtKi ratfry, as though Herod nero with them in 
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cures to-day and to-morrow, and on the third my work is 
done.”^ And then He .adds, with the pei’fect confidence 
of security min‘j;lcd with the hitter irony of sorrow, 
“ But I must go~ on my course to-day, and to-morrow, 
and the day following ' ; for it cannot be that a pi'ophefc 
perish out of J erusalem.” And, perhaps, at this sorrow- 
ful crisis H is oppressed feelings may have fouud vent in 
some jjathetic ery over tlie fallen sinful city, so red with 
the blood of her murdered messengers, like that which 
He also uttered when He wept over it on the summit 
of Olivet.^ 

'^riie little plot of these Pharisees had entirely failed. 
Whether Herod had really entertained any vague inten- 
tion of seinug Jesus and putting Him to death as he 

jM'vsoii, as ln> was like tluMii in CMiiniin^. “Non (puxl liaoc vor])}i do Horodo 
non dix(H*it, sod r^uod in porsonA. Horodis, qnani illi si))i iiiduobanty . . . oos 
uotavorit alcjiK* n'folloril '’ (Maldoii"). 

^ Vidpf. “o<niMimnior ; or, porhaps, “T shall roach iny .icoal : such 
sc?oms to ho at h'ast an adinissihlo r(‘iid(*nn<:!f rif diflicult w»u‘(I r^Keiovfxai 
(c*{. Phil. iii. 12; Acts xx. 2l0, I havo fjfivon if tin.' sense which it has in 
Johiixix. 2^^. 7110 word Avas afterwards used of a martyr’s d(‘ath, as in the 

inscription o ayios \ayxv • • T^Xfiovrai (Roiith, Ud. )S»fO*r. i. op. 

WordsAVi)rth, //d lor.): and (‘von of natural death ( Rnsoh. Vit. Const. Al). 
Cf. “Sic Tiluu-ins JiulrlV' (Tac. Ann. A'i. r>0). (Schlcn.snor.) 

2 TTopemn-OaL iisod in a dith n*nt sonso from tln'ir previous iropivov. 11u* 
7.\7iu seems to mean, “ Pel, tlionjifli my romaininfjf time is short, J shall not 
fnrlljer shoi len it, for,” Of course* the “to-day,” iVc., moans a time 

iudolinito, yet brief. 

Marvellously has that Avoe heon fultilh*d. Every JoAvish pil;::rini who 
enters #Ievnsalem to this dry has a rent made in his dress, and says, “ Zion 
is finaied into adesert.it lies in ruins I” (Dr. Eraidd, Joirs in thr Thst, 
E. Tr. ii. 2.) >Saj)ir, tlie Jeu ish poet of Wilna, arld]-esso‘d Dr. Eranid thus 
— “Here all is dust. Aft«’r tlie destrmtion of tin* city, tin* whole- earth 
blossoms from its ruins; but ln*ro there is no verdure, no blossom, only a 
biiti*r fruit — sorrow. Look for no joy ln?n*, either from men or froir 
nibniitains” f/d. ]>. J>). A wealthy and ]>ious J(*av eame to settle at Jeru 
saJem : af/er t wo g ears’ slay Im left it with the Avords, “ L(‘l him tJiat- Avishes 
to havo neitlu'r nnloni iinzc (‘tin* pleasures of this life') nor anloni Imho 
(‘fin ‘•oof tin* lib* t«. come ’) iive at Jerusalem ” (fW. p. 120). — Tin* trails- 
latien is Dr. Frankl's, not mlin;. 
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had put to death His kinsman J ohn, or whether the whole 
rumour was a pure invention, Jesus regarded it with 
consummate indifFercnce. Whatever Herod might be 
designing, His own intention was to finish His brief 
stay in Cialileo in His own due time, and not before. A 
day or two yet remained to Him in Avhich He would con- 
tinue to perform His works of mercy on all who sought 
Him ; after that brief interval the time would have come 
when He should be received up,’ and He would turn 
His back for the last time on the home of His youth, 
and “ set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem.” Till 
then — so they miist tell their crafty patron, whom they 
themselves resembled— He was under an inviolable pro- 
tection, into Avhich neither their malice nor his cruelty 
could intrude. 

And Me deservedly bestowed on IT.erod Antipas the 
sole word of ])uro unmitigated contem])t which is ever 
recorded have ])assed His lips. AVords of burning 
anger He sometimes spoke — words of scathing indig- 
nation — words of seandiing irony — words of playful 
humour; but souu^ are startled to find Him using words 
of sluH'r ec>ntem])t. Yet why not ? there can be no noble 
soul which is wholly destitute of scorn. The “ scorn of 
scorn ” must c.xist side by side ndth the “ love of love.” 
Like anger, like the power of moral indignation, scorn 

' LulvO ix. T)!, cV (TVfxirXripovcrdai ras rifitpas ri}^ dva\7i^tajs avTov — ?.e., 
as lljiiljiytHiiis fidtls, yijs €ts ovpayoy, Tho worJ i.s, in tiio Nirtv Tosinuiont^ 
a aVal \cy6/uLfU()F^ biif. it is iiioro sophistry to nialvo it fall in uilli nuy 
iuiniioiiislic. .sclit*ino by givTii)^ it tlio iiioaiiing of “ Jlis r(‘ci*])iion by nioii,” 
as W (loos (Kynojjs., ]*p. 295 — 297). Even Laiii^o lias now abandoned 

it as untoiijvblo. Tt can only iiu'an wliai tb«^ Aoi’b a*/e\7](^0rj nu*ans in Acts i. 
‘‘i, 22 {v\\ Mark xvi. 19), and in tlio LXX. (2 Kin^rs ii. 9— Ilk Tbo word 
0(!ciirs ill tlio tiilo of an Ap(jcry]>lial l)o«‘k, tlio ’Ai/dAiptis Md’ofws, or Assninp- 
tioii of Mosos, and Imuous s])Onks of r^v tmrapKov *.i'. tops ovpavovs 
S»»l)hoflcs fifivcs sevonil instances of its uso In tlio Aiwst. ConatHutions, and 

lati^r 1.V1M 
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has its due place as a righteous function in the economy 
of human emotions, and as long as there are tilings of 
whicli we rightly judge as contemptible, so long must 
contempt remain. And if ever there was a man who 
richly deserved contempt, it was the paltry, peijured 
princeling — false to his religion, false to his nation, 
false to his friends, false to his brethren, false to his 
wife — to whom .Jesus gave the name of “ tliis fox.” 
The iubuman vices which the Ciesars displayed on 
the vast theatre of their absolutism — the lust, the 
cruelty, the autocratic insolence, the ruinous cxti’ava- 
gance — all these Avere seem in pale viillex in these little 
Neros and Caligulas of the provinces — these local 
tyrants, half Idunuean, half Hamaritan, who aped the 
worst degradations of the Imperialism to which they 
owed their A'cry existence. .Judsea might Avell groan 
under the odious and j)etty despotism of tlujse hybrid 
Hcrodiaus — ;iackals who fawned about tin* feet of tlic 
Ciesarean lions. ^ llespect for “the powers that be” can 
hardly, as has well been said, involve resjject for all the 
impf)tences and imbecilities. 

AVhethcr “this fox ” ever heard the rnanma' in which 
our Lord had characterised him and his dominion wo do 
not know; in lifetime they never met, until, on the 
morning of the crucifixion, Aniipas vented upon .Jesus 
his empty imsults. Jhit now .Jesus calmly concluded 
His last task in Galihu*. He summoned His followers 
together, and out ol them chose seventy to prepare His 

* Wliat luiH l)e<'U said of Ajn'il’l’*'' •‘C(«ully (mo of Aiiliiuis. viz., tlia.‘ 
“lio iiail (h'cu (ho jiiiM Ji St tiling (Jio world had over soon — a oonrtior of th® 
early onipo-o. . . . Hi; had hoon oorrajilod hy tlio iulluonoo of the llomau 
eouil, and hail tlaltorod the worht vioes of tho worst men iu the woret 8ffo 
of (h'j world’s lastory.” (I’loil vj IWsiui, p. 20.1.) 
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way. Their number was probably symbolic, ^ and the 
mission of so largo a nuwbef to go before Him two and 
two, and prepare for His arrival in every place which 
He intended to visit, implies for this last journey of 
proclamation an immense puhlicity. The instructions 
which lie gave them closely resemble those which He 
had issued to the Twelve; and, indeed, differ from them 
only in being more brief, because they refer to a more 
transitoiy office ; in omitting the now needless restriction 
about not visiting the Gentiles and Samaritans ; and 
perhaps in bestowing upon them less ample miraculous 
power.” They also breathe a sadder tone, inspired by the 
exijcrieuce of incessant rejection. 

And now the time has come for Him to set forth, and 
it must be in sorrow. He lelt, iiuleed, some faithful 
liearts behind TTim ; but how Unv ! Galileo bad rejected 
TIiiu, as Jiubea had rejected Him. On one side of the 
lalre which He loved, a whole jeopulace in unanimous 
deputation had besought Him to depart out of their 
coasts ; on the other, they bad vainly tried to vex His 
last da3S among them by a miserable conspiracy to 
frighten Him into flight. At hla/.andh, the sweet moun- 
tain village of His childish days — at Aiazareth, with all 


‘ Some MSS. fiKci* y-(\vn ” in rnimnct llirir iitmilMH* with 

llio ihhhImm* oi' tliG Saiih(*(li*iii, and iJn* fillers ,‘q»[»Giidt‘d ]»y Mosns | alfoiit 
wliioli, lu)W(^v(T, tluHV is 1h(*, saiiu' varlatinii] lExnd. xxiv. 1). Otlicrs, with 
ti') autlinrity hut fniicy, <*ni inert it with the id» al seventy nations of the 
world. (Liy^lithint, Ifor. llvhr./m trnhn A'ii. 'riu'st* si'veiity nations are 

su|)]joserl to have, been se|){irat(‘d at Bahel (set* Targ*. Ps. Joiiath. in Gen. 
xi. 7, (S). 

“ (Jouij)ai'e Matt. x. o — 1*2 with Luke* x. I— 12. We must not press the 
tluit api/oy, “ lainhs,” is in Liikc^ x. snhstitnted for -npu^ara in Matt. 
X. lt>. Tlie prohibition to greet any tine liy the way is overbial of any 
luis^y mission (2 Kings iv. 2tt), and ar«»se fro n the fjo i thai Orii'iital groct- 
are luueli longer and more ehiborat* tii Giouvs. ;Tlioiuson. Land and 
^ook, 11. el». xxiv.) 
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its idyllic memories of His boyhood and His mother’s 
home — they had treated Him with such violence and 
outrage, that He could not visit it again. And even 
at Chorazin, and Cap(Tnaura, and Bethsaida — on those 
Eden-shorcs of the silver lake — in the green delicious 
plain, whose every field He had traversed with His 
apostles, performing deeds of mercy, and uttering words 
of love - even there they loved the whited sepulchres of 
a Pharisaic sanctity, and the shallow traditions of a 
Lcvitical ceremonial better than the light and the life 
which had been ollercd them by the Son of (fod. They 
were feeding on ashes; a deceived heart had turned them 
aside. On many a great city of antiquity, on Nineveh 
and Babylon, on Tyre and Sidon, on Sodom and Go- 
mon’ah, had fallen the wTath of God ; yet even Nineveh 
and Babylon would have humbh?d tludr gorgeous idola- 
tries, even Tyre and Sidon have turned from their greedy 
A’anities, yea, even Sodom and Gomorrah woixld have 
repented from their fdthy lusts, had they seen the mighty 
works whicli had been done in these little cities and 
villages of the Galihean .-^ea. And, thcrt'fore, “ Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thei;, Bethsaida!” and unto 
thee, Capernaum, “ His own city,” a y'et deeper woe! 

With such thoughts in His heart, and such words 
on His lips, he started foi-th from the scene of His 
rejected ministry; and on all this land, and most ol 
all on that region of it, the woe has fallen. Exquisite 
still in its loveliui'ss, it is now desolate and dangerous. 
The bix'ds still sing in countless myriads ; the water- 
fowl still play on the crystal mere ; the brooks flow 
into it from the neighbouring hill, “ fdling their bosoms 
with pearl, and scattering their path with emeralds ; 
the aromatic herbs arc still Iragriint when the foot 
crushes them, and the tall oleanders fdl the air with 
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their delicate perfume as of old ; but the vineyards and 
fruit-gardens have disappeared ; the fleets and flshing- 
boats cease to traverse the lake; the hum of men is 
silent ; the stream of prosperous commerce has ceased 
to flow. The very names and sites of the towns and 
cities arc ibrgotten ; and wliere they once shone bright 
and populous, flinging their shadows across the sunlit 
waters, tliero are now grey mounds where even the 
ruins are too ruinous to be distinguishable. One solitary 
palm-tree by one squalid street of huts, degraded and 
Irightful Ix^yond any, evTn in J^il(?stine, still marks 
the site, and recalls the name of the one little town 
whore lived that sinful penitent woman who once 
wash(‘d Christ’s feet with her tears and wiped them 
with the jKiirs other head.^ 

And the v(uy generation which rejected ITini was 
doomed to recall in hitter and fruitless agony these 
peace!iil hap])y da)'s o(* tln^ Son of j\ran. Thirty years 
had barely elaps('d wlum tlu^ storm of lloniau invasion 
burst fiirinusly over that smiling land. He who will, may 
read in tlu‘ Jewish AVar of* Josiqihus tlu' hideous details 
of the slaughter which decimated the cities of (lalilee, 
and wrung from tlu* historian the rt‘peated confession 
that “it was certainly Ciod who brought the Ihunans to 
punish the CJalihcans,” and exposed th(‘ pc'ople of city 
after city “to he destroyed by their bloody emmies.”'^ 
rnnuediately after the cehJjrated passage in which he 
describes the lake and plain of (}enesareth as “the 
ambition of nature,”'^ follows a dcscri])tioii of that 

^ Tlir* Woo uiilu ilioo, Cliora/jii,” iiml llio “ And tljoii, Ciiju'riiauin,’' 
ropoivea vc*ry striking illustration fnnu tlio plmtog mcIis oi. ilu's two sites Uy 
tlm Ualohiiiio Exploration Eund. 

Jos. B. J. iii. 7, 

Jos ]i, J, iii. lO, {j 8; V. snpr.j Vol. 1., p. 177. 
lalloii of Whist on. 


I hero fpiotc the trails- 
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terrible sea-fight on these bright waters, in which the 
number of the slain, including those killed in the 
city, was six thousand five hundred. Hundreds were 
stabbed by the lioinans or run through with poles ; 
others tried to save their lives by diving, but if once 
they raised their heads were slain by darts ; or if they 
swam to the Itoinan vessels laid their heads or hands 
lopped oil*; while others were cluised to tlie laud and 
there massacred. ‘‘ One might then,” the historian 
continues, "‘sec the lake all bloody, and full of dead 
bodies, for not one of tlunn escaped. Arul a terrihh 
^link\ a)}(l a .sr/d fjfcrc on fhc following 

days over lhal coanfry ; for, as for the shores, they ivere 
fnll of ship wrecks and, of dcfal bodies all swelled; and as 
the dead bodies were inllamed by the sun, and putrifiod, 
they corrupt(al tlui air, inso/nneh Ihal the misery was not 
only an ohjed of commiseration to the Jews, but even 
to those that hated them, and had been the authors of 
that misery f Of those that died amid this butchery; 
of those Avhom Vespasian imnualiab'ly afterwards aban- 
doned to brutal and trcaieherous massacre between 
Tarichcje and '^l^il)erias ; of th()S(' twelve hundred ‘'old 
and useless” wh<;m h(^ afterwards caus(*d to be slain 
in the stadium; of the six thousand whom he sent to 
aid Nero in his attempt to dig through the Isthmus 
of Athos ; of the thirty thousand I’onr Iinndred whom 
he sold as slaves -may there not have been many 
who in their agony and exile, in their hour of death 
and day of judgment,^ recalled Him whom they had 
repudiated, and renumibered that the sequel of all those* 
gracious words which had proceeded out of His lips had 
been the “woo” which their obduracy called forth ! 

Sni« writing^ t]io tihuvi* T liavo rcml tlio powerful descripfioiis of 
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Tliere could not but be sorrow in sucb a parting 
from sncb a scene. And yet the divine spirit of Jesus 
could not long be a prey to consuming sadness. Out 
of the tencibrous influences cast about it from the 
incessant opposition of unbelief and sin, it was ever 
stniggling into the purity and peace of lioaven, from 
the things seen and tempoi-al to the things unseen and 
eternal, from the shadows of human degj’adation into 
the sunlight of God’s peace. “In that hour Jesus re- 
joiced in spirit,” and what a joy! what a boundless, 
absorbing exultation,' as lie thought no longer of judg- 
ment but ol’ compassion ; as lie turned not with faint 
trust but perfect knowledge to “the larger hope;” as 
lie remembered how that which was hidden from the 
wise and prudent had been revealed unto babes; as he 
dwelt upon the thought that He was sent not to the 
rich and U'arned few, but to the ignorant and snilering 
many: as He told His disciples, that into Hia, yea, into 
His own loving hands, had His Father committed all 
power, and that in H im they would sec and know the 
spirit of His Father, and thereby might see and know 
that revelation for which many kings and prophets had 
sighed in vain. 7\nd then, that even in the hour of 
denunciation not one of them might doubt ITis own 
or His Father’s love. He uttered in that same hour of 

saino fjuMs in J/Anfcchriaf, p. 277. H<* s;jys, “ T1 y ii (bins 

riiistoiro pen (r^xcmplt's (riiiiG net* aiiisi Ijmyei*.” 

• ^yaWidararo. It seoiiis rlonr fliai laibo X. 21 boI()n<:^s closoly to tlie 
a(blr(‘ss wbit'li ulosos in vorso !<>, St. Liiko paiiso.s to rc'covd iii tlio 

vorsos tbo roiuni cl* (Ik* Sorenty. must bo (*vi<l(*nt to auy 
oiu‘ ^vlio c()in]>f\res (lio piissaj^o Avilli i\L*it(. xL 20 — 27 ; Jiiitl iiiiloss wr* adopt 
tbo iiulikoly liypotliosis iluit ht fh .<cricff of words wore uttorod. twice in 
diffonmt coiinoetions, it is clear tliat St. Luke’n context hero suits tliem 
'dist ; and, moreover, tins ii-ai-k of time hero i;;ireii by St. Luke is slightly 
tbo more definite of tlio two. 
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rapt and exalted ecstacy, those tendercst words ever 
uttered in human language as Grod’s message and invi- 
tation to His children in the suflering family of man, 
“ Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and 1 will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” 

So, over a temporary sorrow there triumphed an 
iiifinite and ctcmal joy. There are some who have 
dwelt too exclusively on Jesus as the Man of Soitows ; 
have thought ofHis life as of one unmitigated suffering, 
one almost unbroken gloom. But in tlic Bible -though 
there alone — we find the perfect comjiatibility, nay, the 
close union of joy with sorrow ; and myriads ot‘ Christians 
who have been “troubled on every side, y(!t not dis- 
tressed; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but 
not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed,” can under- 
stand how the Man of Sorrows, even in the days of His 
manhood, may have lived a life happier, in the true sense 
of happiness - happier, bec;iusc purer, more sinh'ss, more 
faithful, more absorbed in the joy of obedience to llis 
Heavenly Father — than has becai ever granted to the 
sons of men. The deep pui’o stream ilows on its way 
rejoicing, even though the forests overshadow it, and no 
transient sunshine llickcu's on its waves. 

And if, indeed, true joy — the highest joy — he 
“severe, and chaste, atid solitary, and incompatible,” 
then how constant, how inexpressible, what a joy ot 
God, must have been the joy of the Man Christ Jesus, 
who came to g ve io all who love Him, henceforth and 
for ever, a j;'y which no man taketh from them — a joy 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 



CHAPTER XLTIT. 

INCIDENTS OF THE JOURNEY. 

“ Roligioiiis noil ost religioiH^m < -Tert. Ad Scap. 2. 

Wk are not told the exact route talven hy Jesus as Tie 
left Oennesareth ; but as lie probably avoided Xazareth, 
wil!^ its deeply happy and deeply painliil nnniiories, Tie 
may have crossed the bridi>‘e at the southern (extremity 
of the Lake, and so got round into the plain oi* Esdraelon 
either by tln^ valley of liethshean,^ or ovm* jMount ^.rabor 
and round Little Herinon,^ passing Endor and Nain and 
Slunuan on Ilis way. 

th'ossing the ])lain, and ])assiiig Taaiiach and Me- 
giddo, Jle would reach the range of hills which form the 
northern limit of Samaria ; and at tlu^ i*oot of tlunr first 
ascent lies the little town of Kn-ganuim, or the "Fountain 
of (hirdons.”^ This would be the lirst Samaritan village 
at which Tie would arrive*, and hither, apparently, lie 
had sent two messengers “ to make ready for Him.’’ 
Although the incident is mentioned by St. Luke before 
the Mission of the Seventy, yet that is probably due to 
his subjective choice of order, and we ma}^ suppose that 

^ Now the Wady Majcidah. 

Along part of tlio Wady Bn ' li. 

" Luko ix. 51 — 56. Eii-.;'anp:’ii is si ill a vrry pleasant spot, deserving 
its poetic name, which is m-w ccnTupicd into Jenin. 
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there were two of the seventy who were dispatched to 
prepare the way for Him spiritually as well as in the 
more ordinary sense ; unless, indeed, we adopt the con- 
jecture that the messengei*s may have been .lames and 
John, who would thus be likely to feel with special 
vividness the insult of His rejection. At any rate the 
inhabitants -who to this day arc not remai’kable for 
their civility to stranj^ers^ — absolutely declined to receive 
or admit Him. I’revioiisly indeed, when He was passing 
through Samaria on Ilis journey northwards, He bad 
found Sa?naritans not oiilyAvilling to receive, but anxious 
to detain Ilis presence among them, and eager to li.sten 
to His words. lJut now in two respects the circum- 
stances were diHerent ; for now He wtis professedly tra- 
A’^elling to the city which they hated and the Temple 
which they despisc'd, aud now lie was attended, not by 
a few A])ostles, but by a great multitude, who were 
accompanying Him as their acknowledged L’ropbot and 
IMcssiab. Had (Jerizim and not .Jerusalem been tlie 
goal of His journey, all might have be(m dillcrent; but 
now His destination and His associates inflamed their 
national animosity too much to admit of their supply- 
ing to the weary jnlgrims the ordinary civilities of life. 
And if the feelings of this little frontier village of 
En-gannim weia; so unmistakably hostile, it became clear 
that any attemjit to journey tlu*ougb the whole breadth 
of Samaria, and even to pass under the shadow of their 
rival sanctuary'’, would be a dangerous if not a, hoi)eless 
task." .Jesus tlua'cfore altered the course of His journey, 

* So VC v('r(! <o'<l <ii» Uio spot. t1io«<.l\ v. cxpcriciiocd no personal rude- 
ijcss says T)r. Thomson, “fanatical, rude, aud re- 

bellious ’’ {Lam! and Jiooh\ 1 1., di. x\x.). 

-The exae(;rl)aru)u b»itw(M*u Jchvs and Samanfans was always at 
worst diii-’Mi** tlio aiuiiversarios of tlic national ftiasts; and it often ]>roke 
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and turned once more towards tlie Jordan valley. Ee- 
jected by Glalilce, refused bjr Samaria, without a word 
He bent His steps towards Pcraja. 

iiut the deep discouragement of this refusal to re- 
ceive Him was mingled in the minds of James and 
John with hot indignation. There is nothing so trying, 
so absolutely oxasjDorating, as a failure to find food and 
slielter, and common civility, after the fatigue of teivel, 
and especially for a large multitude to begin a fresh 
journey when they expected rest. Full, therefore, of the 
Messianic kingdom, which now at last they thought 
was on the eve of b(“ing mightily proclaimed, the two 
brothers wanted to usher it in w'ith a blaze of Sinaitic 
vengeance, and so to astonish and r('storc the flagging 
spirits of followers who would naturally bo discouraged 
by so immediate and decided a repulse. “Lord, wilt 
Thou that w'e command lii’O to comt^ down from heaven, 
and fOHHume thorn, ('ven as Elias did?” “ What wonder,” 
srys St. Ambrose, “ that the Sons of I’huuder wished to 
flash lightning?” And this their ficuy impetuosity 
seemed to lind its justilication not only in the precedent 
of Elijah’s conduct,' but in the fact that it had been 

out into acts of open liostilily. In ronstMjiionec of tliis. tlio caravans of 
CfililahTii pilgrims seem in many instances [tliougli l)v nn means always (Jos. 

XX. ti, § 1 ; F/7. 0*2'. I to have chosm tlie route on the east nf Jordan. 
Tlie Jews accusi'd tlie Samaritan ^ of wilfully moh'sting their harmless 
travellers, even of the horrihlo crime of liaving lit false iin‘-signals to sliow 
the timo of new moon, and of having polluted tluar Tmiijile by scattering in 
it tlie hones of tlio dead (se(^ Jos. Anil. iii. 2, vij 2; B. J. ii. 12, 3, seqep). 

{Vkl. finpru, Vol. 1., p. 2hJl.) 

' 2 Kings i. 10 — 12. The Is /cat ’HAia< ‘^7rofi7»Tf- i [inhe ix. 510 is omitted 
(perlmps on dogmatic grounds^ in IV- 1 j. l>ut as IVislnqi Andn^wes 
says, “ The times requin; St Meet I 111 e^ oiU' s]nnt, Muiietimt's another. Elias* 
liuio, Elias* sinrit."* Tin; notion, however, liiat the brotlu*rs n‘Coived tlio 
name “Boanerges’* {xsr] fuii/i this circumstance is quite groundless. 
(Sec Vol. I., p. ‘256.) 
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displayed in this very country of Samaria. Was it 
more .necessary in personal defence of a single prophet 
than to vindicate the honour of the Messiah and His 
attendants ? But J esus turned and rebuked them . God’s 
heaven has other uses than for thunder. “ They did 
not know,” lie hdd them, “what spirit they were of.”^ 
Tliey had not realis(Kl the difference which separated 
Sinai and Carmel from Calvary and Ilermon. He liad 
come to save, not to destroy ; and if any heard His 
words and helieved not, 1 le judged them not.® And so, 
without a word ol' anger. He went to a different village;® 
and doubtless St. J ohn, who by that time did know of 
what spirit lie was, remembered these words of Christ 
when he Avent with Peter into Samaria to confirm the 
recent converts, and to bestow upon them the gift of 
the Holy Chost. 

Perhaps it may have been on this occasion — for 
certainly no occasion Avoxild have been more suitable 
than that furnislied by this early and rude repulse — 
that Jesus, turning to the great multitudes that accom- 
panied Him,' delivered to them that memorable dis- 

^ TIuj wonls arc oiniitod in iiiaiiy MBS. A, B, C, L, tto.). Alford, 
liowovor, .su| »!»«,. os llial tlu'v “lia v<* Hii.spariii»»’ly laiii[)on*(l wilJi ” l)(‘caiis«* 
tluiy stood ill llic Wiiy of cccl(*siasti»*al CM*iisiiri‘s. Tlioy occur in D, aiul in 
soiiio " 00(1 versions. 

Jolin iii. 1 7 ; \ii. 47. 

^ Tli(' fr^pau (Luke ix, 7>(>) prolKihly iiu]ilu?s llial it wjis not a Saumritaii 
villatrc. 

^ Luko \iv. — HU. Wi^ must ask ilio r(*a(l(U‘ to l»i‘ar in mind throu"b- 
out tliis and tlic inllowiiij" chapter lluit tlic exact s»‘(pi(*uc(‘ of evmits is iiol 
h(*rc given by tlu' Evangelists, and tli(*rcforc tliat tin* c(‘rtain order in whicli 
iJicy occurred is i.o' usce’-taijuddo. In ii thougldful but (piib? inconclusiv(> 
]>amphl(*t by tln( R(;v. VV^. St(»\vart (iVLicleJiosc, Glasgow, IS7H) called The 
Plan uf St. Lakes Gospel, ho suppos(*s tliat tin*. Evaugislist arranged these 
niichronological incid(*uts alphalx^tically by the l(*ading conceptions of the 
]»aragraph — e.g., dyuTruv, Luko x. 25 — 28, 21) — 37, 38—42; atTf?!/, xi. 1 — 4, 
5 -8, J) — LL aVr/Atyo/, xi. Li — 32, Ac. Tims under k (Kphety) woidd fall 
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course in which Tie warned them that all who would be 
His disciples must come to Him, not expecting earthly 
love or acceptance, but expecting alienation and oppo- 
sition, and count ivg the cost. They must abandon, if 
need be, every earthly tie; they must sit absolutely 
loose to the interests of the world.* They must take up 
the cross and follow Him: strange language, of which 
it was only afterwards that they learnt the lull signi- 
ficance. For a man to begin a tower which he could not 
finish- for a king to enter on a war in which nothing was 
possible save disaster and defeat- — involved disgrace and 
indicated folly; better not to follow Him at all, unless 
they followed Him ju'ejiared to forsake all that they had 
on earth ; pre])ared to sacrifice the interests of time, and 
to live solely for those of eternity. One who believed 
not, would ind(‘ed suffer loss and harm, yet his lot was 
less pitiable than that of him who became a disciple only 
to bo a backslider — who, fiicing both ways, cast like Lot’s 

xii. .19— Ifi. 17. IS, .)1— .V*?. .>i— .'.fi. .->7. r,K .“>!> ; xiii. 1— .5. 6—9. 

Uiidoi- X I t’* l’^* 17, 18, 10 —31, Tlu* tln'orv, wliicli is 

AMM'kcH out witli jis imu'li iii<^f*]mity ns it admits, will at loast servo to show 
how little ehroiiolni'-iral se(|ueiiee is traceable in tlu^ ^ri*at division of St. 
Liik(5 X. — xviii. 31. Professor Westeott ( hit rod. to (tosp,, ]>. 305, 3rd 
ed.) arraii<i;es the eoiit mils of the seelioii (omit t inn: the minor divisions) as 
follows: — The Universal Chiireh; The liejeetion of the Jt‘ws foreshown; 
Pre])ara1ioii (ix. 43 — \i. 13); Lessons of warninn: {xi. 14 — xiii. 3); Lessons 
of proj^ress (xiii. lit — xiv. *J4); Lessons of disei])h*shi]) ( xiv. 35 ---x^Hi. 10) ; 
The eoming end (xvii. 11 — xviii. 3<0. It is (tbvionsly nmre ]irol)able that 
St. Luke was guidiMlby soim* sneh subjective setpieiice, than tliat he slionld 
hav(‘ ado])t<Ml the. ])oor expedient of an alphabtdii'al arrangement of un- 
classilit'd fragments. 

' The “hat('” of Luke xiv. 30 is adopts d in sti-ict accordance ’with our 
Lord’s habit of stating the gre.it truths which Ho !itf(‘r(‘d in tlie e.xtrernest 
form of what, to His hearers, must even sound like jiaradox, in order that 
their inmost essential truth — tbeii trutli without any subterfuge or quali- 
hcation — might be recognised, amt so fixed ciernally in their memory. (See 
^ffpro, Yol. I., p. 30S. ) It \\as tiocessanj i]mi they should be uttered in such 
a way as to seize, and dominate over. tJie imagination of mankind for ever. 
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wife a longing glance on all that he ought to flee — 
who made the attempt, at once impotent and disastrous, 
to serve both God and Mammon. 

As both Galilee and Samaria were now closed 
to Him, lie could only journey on llis way to Peraea, 
down the valley of Bethshean, between the borders of 
both pi’ovincc'S. There a very touching incident oc- 
curred.^ On the outslcii’ts of one ol‘ the villages a dull, 
harsh, ijlaintive cry smote ITis ears, and looking up He 
saw “ ton men who wei’c lepers,” united in a community 
of deadly misery. They were afar ofl*, lor they dared not 
approach, since their approach was pollution, and they 
were obliged to warn away all who would have come 
near them by the heart-rending ciy, “ Tauid! lauie !” — 
“Unclean! unclean!” There was something in that 
living death of leprosy -recalling as it did the most 
frightful images of suflering and degradation, corrupting 
as it did the very fountains of the lil’e-blood of man, dis- 
torting his countenance, rendering loathsojue his touch, 
slowly encnisting and infecting him with a plague-spot 
of disease far more horrible than death itself — which 
always secJiis to have thrilled the Lord’s heart witli a 
keen and instantaneous con:passion. And never more 
so than at this moment. Scarcely had He heard their 
piteous cry of “ Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” than 
instantly, without suflicieut jniuse even to approach them 
more nearly. He called aloud to them, “ Go, show your- 
selves unto the priests.” They knew the significance of 
that command : they knew that it bade them hurry off to 
claim from the priest the recognition of their cure, the 
certificate of their restitution to every rite and privilege 


* Luke xvii. 11 — 19. 
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of human life.^ Already, at the sound of that potent 
voice, they felt a stream of wholesome life, of recovered 
energy, of purer blood, pulsing through their veins ; and 
as tliey went they were cleansed. 

He who has not seen the hideous, degraded spectacle 
of the lepers, clamorously revealing their mutilations, and 
almost demanding alms, by the roadside of some Eastern 
city,^ can hardly conceive how transcend(*ut and immea- 
sm'able was the boon which they had thus received at 
the hands of Jesus. One would have thought that they 
would have sudered no obstacle to hinder the passionate 
gratitude which should have prompted them to hasten 
back at once- -to struggle, if need be, CAam through fire 
and water, if thereby tluiy could fling themselves with 
tears of heartfelt acknowledgment at their Saviour’s feet, 
to thunk Him fora gift of something juore precious than 
life itself. AVhat absorbing scllishness, what .lewish in- 
fatuation, Avhat sacerdotal interference, what new and 
worse leprosy of shameful thanklessuess and superstitious 
ignorance, prevented it ? We do not know. AVe only 
knoAV that of ten who were healed but one returned, 
and he was a Samaritan. On the frontiers of the two 
countries luid been gathered, like froth at the margin of 
wave and sand, the misery of both but while the nine 
Jews were infamously thankless, the one Samaritan 

’ Lc 2; xiv. 2. V. niqjni. Vol. I., p. 27(). 

^ Soo till- (Iruadfiil jot. not exafjp'vatiMl pictnro drawn In' Dr. Tlioniaun, 
Land and liooh. YV., cli. xliii. ; Dolil/soli. Diirc/i KnmUhvil zttr Gi neniiuy, 
Jl V. I laid not, liowox’or, road inllior that liltlo talo. or Ids LJiii- Tag in 
Ciiparnamu, till tlio wliolo of ilua lK)ok was wriUoii. 1 Biontiun this 
Ixicanso tliore aro soiiio acoidontal rcMnnhlanios bol woon nij' languajro and 
that of Dr. Dolitzsoh. 

’ So it is oulj' ill tho Biid tl .'fasal'iii (“ :il)i.do.s of tho iiufort unato ”), 
or lepers’ ipiartcr in Joi usidcKi, that Jews and Mohaininc'daus will live 
together. 
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turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, and 
fell down on his face at His feet, giving Him thanks.’’ 
The heart of Jesus, familiar as He was with all ingrati- 
tude, was yet moved by an instance of it so flagrant, so 
all but uiuuiimous, and so abnormal. “ Were not the 
ten cleansed?” .He asked in sorrowful surprise; ‘‘but 
the nine -where are they?^ There are not found that 
returned to give glory to God save this alien. “It 
is,” sa3"s Lange, “as if all these benefits were falling into 
a deep silent grave.” The voice of their misery had 
awaked the instant echo of His merc^" ; but the mira- 
culous utterance of His mercy, though it thrilled through 
their whole phj'sical being, woke no echo of gratitude in 
their earthy and still leprous hearts. 

But, nevertheless, this alien shall not have returned 
in vain, nor shall the rare virtue- -alas, //oiu rare a 
virtue — of his gratitude go unrewarded. Not his 
bod}" alone, luit the soul — wdiose value was so infinitely 
more precious, just as its diseases are so infinitely more 
profound — should be healed by His Saviour’s word. 

“Arise and go,” said Jesus; “ thy fiiith hath saved 
thee.” 

* Lllko xvii. 17, iKaOapt<rdy)(rav ; oi 5e €VVia, iroD; 

a\\oy€vf)s. 

^ Worclbwortli’.s linos — 

** I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
AVith coldness still roturninj^, 

Alas ! the t^ratitnde of men 
Hath ofteiier left me inournin?jf,” 

liave boon ofton quoted ; Imt if ho fonud f^ratitiido a ooTiiiiioii viiduo, his 
exporieiiot* must have been oxo(‘j)tional. 



CTIAPTEE XLIV. 

TKACHTNGS OF THE JOURNEY, 
mirt JTi non, “And make a fonco for tho Law .” — Pirhe Ablwth, i. 1. 

Even during this last journey our Lord did not escape 
the taunts, the opposition, the depreciating remarks — 
in one word, the Pharisaism — of thePJiariseos and those 
wlio resembled them. The circumstances which irritated 
them against Him were exactly the same as they had 
been throughout His Avhole career — exactly those in 
which His example was most lofty, and Ills teaching 
most beneficial — namely, the performance on the Sabbath 
of woi'ks of mercy, and the association with publicans 
imd sinners. 

One of these sabbatical disputes occurred in a syna- 
gogue.^ Jesus, as we have already remarked, whether 
because of the lesser excommunication (the cliereni), or for 
auy other reason, seems, during this latter period of His 
nunisti’y,to have entered the synagogues hut rai’ely. The 
exclusion, however, from one synagogue or more did not 
include a prohibition to enter an if syuagt'gue ; and the 
subsequent conduct oi' this halki'neselh seems to 
show that he had a certain awe of Jesus, mingled with 
his jealousy and suspicion. On this day there sat 
* Luke xiii. 10—17. 

i 
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among the worshippers a poor woman who, for eighteen 
long years, had been bent double by “ a spirit of infir- 
mity,” and could not lift herself up. The compassionate 
heart of Jesus could not brook the mute appeal of her 
presence. He called her to Him, and saying to her, 
“Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity,”^ laid 
His hands on her. Instantly she e.xperienced the mira 
culous strengthening which enabled her to lift up the 
long-bowed and crooked frame, and instantly she broke 
into utterances of gratitude to God. But her strain of 
thanksgiving was intei’rupted by the narrow and igno- 
rant indignation of the ruler of the synagogue. Here, 
under his very eyes, and without any reference to the 
“ little brief authority ” which gave him a sense of dig- 
nity on each recurring Sabbath, a woman — a member 
of /lift congregation — had actually had the presumption 
to be healed. Armed with his favourite “ texts,” and 
in all the fussint ss of ollicial hyjiocrisy, he gets up 
and rebukes the perfectly innocent multitude, telling 
them it was a gross instance of iSabbath-breaking 
for them to be healed on that sacred day, when they 
might just as well be healed on any of the other six 
days of the week. That the ofience consisted solely in 
the being healed is clear, for he certainly could not moan 
that, if they had any sickness, it was a crime for 
them to come to the synagogue at all on the Sabbath 
day. Now, as the poor woman does not seem to have 
spoken one word of entreaty to Jesus, or even to have 
called His attoTition to her case, the utterly senseless 
address of this man could only by any possibility mean 
either “ You steZ' people must not come to the synagogue 

^ Euk« xiii. 12, ' TroAfAvrreti. The pei’feet iinjilies ilic* instant aiieousuess 
aii^J/perma jaico of the rcsiill. 
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at all on tlie Sabbath under present circumstances, for 
fear you should be led into Sabbath-breaking by having 
a mhaculous cure performed upon you or “ If any one 
wants to heal you on a Sabbath, you must decline.” And 
these remarks he lias neither the courage to address to 
Jesus Himself, nor the candour to address to the poor 
healed woman, but preaches ut them both by rebuking the 
multitude, who had no concern in the action at all, beyond 
the fact that they had been passive spectators of it ! 

nic whole range of the Gospels does not supply any 
other instance of an interference so illogical, or a stu- 
pidity so hopeless ; and the indirect, undei’hand way in 
which he gave vent to his outraged ignorance brought 
on him that expression of our Lord’s indignation which 
he had not dared openly to brave. “ H^jmerite !” was 
the one crushing word with which Jesus addressed him. 
This silly official had been censorious with lliiu because 
He had spoken a few words to the woman, and laid 
ni on her a healing hand; and with the woman because, 
having been bent double, she lifted herself up and 
gloriti<?d God ! It would bo difficult to imagine such a 
paralysis of the moral sense, if we did not daily see the 
stultifying cffi'ct produced upon the intellect by the 
“deep slumber of a decided ojiinion,” especially wdien 
th(; opinion itself n'sts upon nothing better than a 
nicaningless tradition. Noav Jesus constantly varied 
the arguments and appeals by which He endeavoured 
to show the I’harisees of Jlis nation that their views 
about the Sabbath o)ily degraded it fi-om a divine 
benefit into a revolting bondage.' I’o the Rabbis of 
Jerusalem He justilied Himself by an appeal to His 

^ It is a curious but iustr icti\c fiu t iliat tin* Tows of Palostine to tliis 
<lay groatlv resciiible ilieir i*!uirisiuc;»i-cil('cessoi ». “ 1 liavo no heart,” says 
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own character and authority, as supported by the triple 
testimony of John the Baptist, of the Scriptures, and 
of the Father Himself, wlio bore witness to Him by the 
authority which He had given Himd To the Pliarisees 
of Galilee He had quoted the direct precedents of Scrip- 
ture," or had addressed an appeal, founded on their own 
common sense and power of insight into the eternal 
piinciples of things.’’ But the duller and less practised 
intellect of these Peiwans might not have understood 
either the essential love and liberty implied by the in- 
stitution of the Sahhuth, or the paramount authority of 
Jesus as Lord of the Sabhath. It could not rise above 
the cogency of the firf/miieiifi/m ad lionihie))i. It was 
only capable of a conviction based on their own common 
practices and received limitations. There was not one 

Dr. Thomson, (hvoll on fhoir tihsnrd sn^M'vsHlioiis ilioir iiiionso fana- 
ticism, or their social and domestic iiislilutioiis and maimers, comprising 
an incrediblo and grotestpie hivIoikjc of liltli and finmy, .Pharisaic soJf- 
righteousness and Saddneean lie(‘iition.sness. The f(»lh»wingisa specimen of 
file puerilities enjoined and enj‘orc(‘d by their learned Uabbis : — A Jvw mvd 
'not carry on the Suhbaih eren so niacli as a iHH'hrf-liandh'vrrhiff^ except 
within the ivalls of the cify. If llioro are no walls it follows, aciMirding to 
their perverse logic, tluit lie must not canwit at all! To avoid this difficulty, 
hero in Safed, they res«irf to wliat is <*alh*d erni). Pules are set up at the 
cuds of the .streets, and slrinys stretilied fnnu llu' one to the- other. Thin 
Hriny represents a uuUl, ond a runselenfions Jcic may carry his handlteV' 
chief anywhere within these strlnys. T was onee amused liy a devout 
Israelite who was walking nith me on his Sabbatli. WIumi we came to the 
<*nd of tlie street the • fring was gone, and .so }>y another lief ion lui was at 
liberty to go on wit li(Uit. referenee to wlial was in his ])ocke1, because he 
had not passed the wall. Tlui Iasi time 1 was here tln?y had abandoned 
tliis absurdity, ]>robably to avoid the* constant ii«licnle it brinight upon 
tlicin” (Thomson, Land and T/oo/r, ![., ch. xix.). What a commentary on 
the kind of Sabbat wliich (.’lirist comliatijd ! For abundant further 

instances, wldcli descend bito details not only puerile but disgusting, sec 
Duxtorf, t>yn. Jnd., ( aj>i>. xiv. — xvi. 

^ John V. 17— f7, supra, Vol. I., p. 379. 

* Lul.e vi. 3 — e, snpra, Vol. I., ]>. 4^57. 

Lid n. 9, supra Vol. I., ji. 410. 
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of them who did not consider himself justified in un- 
loosing and leading to the water his ox or his ass on the 
Sabbath,^ although that involved far more labour than 
either laying the hand on a sick woman, or even being 
healed by a miraculous word ! If their Sabbath rules 
gave way to the needs of f)x or ass, ought they not 
to give way to the cruel mjcessities of a daughter of 
Abraham ? If Ihvjj might do much more labour on the 
Sabbath to abbreviate a few hours’ thirst, might not He 
do much less to terminate a Satanically cruel bondage 
which had lasted, lo ! these eighteen years ? At reason- 
ings so unanswerable, no Avonder that His adversaries 
w'ere ashamed, and that the simpler, more unsophisticated 
peoph' rejoiced at all the glorious acts of mercy which 
He Avrought on their behalf.^ 

Again and again Avas our Lord thus obliged to re- 
deem tliis great primeval institution of God’s love from 
thes(‘ jiarrow, formal, ])ernlcious restrictions of an otiose 
and unintelligent tradition. Hut it is evident that He 
attached as much im])ortancc to the noble and loA'iug 
freedom of tin* day of ri'st as they did to the stupefy- 


* It Hnt»*lit, as Hioy wiM'o avoII awavo, liavo boon avoidod alto- 

gotliof if <ln‘ir C)rioiital la//inos.s, and waid id’ roal oanio.stiioss, liad not. 
proMiilod tlioiii from roiidorini:^ Mu-b ta'^ks nimocossary by ])rocnring a 
supply <d‘ watt'i* ovornitrld. Ibil this kind td' lotloiMvorsliip nmsl of its 
vory Jialnn* bo ])nroly avlilioial. 

“Tin*, fold liy]>ov-saintly om's iniifld say. If slu* lias boon IkhhuI those 
cigliioon yoars, snroly sln^ might wail yot ono day longor! I3iit that very 
oironmstanot* Ho makos an argiimoiit for tlio contrary, for lu* who lovos his 
iioigl,lM>ur as liimsolf would ralhor say. Not oiu* inomonl longor must she 
suitor, if hol]> can b(* aifordod lior ! Could it bo thus to help ? 

Tin* “ omjlit ant of vorso Itloalooln lioally .nswt*rs. wilh intinito oondcsoon- 
sioii, tl’.o inoouMdorati*, pi-oud, and ii'diitolligoui *• nuiiht ” of vorso 14. “ 31en 
ought. " was the tlionio tlioro ; no n )W tla* '* o ght " i.^. abundantly rotnrnod; 
“ ought ant sbo, aoeording to th law of lovo, wbioli spooinlly ordains God's 
wtirks for the Sabbath, a man's labour for die remaining days, to bo 
Icosetl fi-nii this misery?’* (Slier, iv. 51.) 
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iug inaction to which they had reduced the normal 
charac1;er of its observance. Their absorbing attachment 
to it, the frenzy^ which filled them when He set at 
naught their Sabbatai’ian uncharities, rose from many 
circumstances. They were wedded to the religious 
system which had long prevailed among them, because 
it is easy to be a slave to the letter, and difficult to enter 
into the spirit ; easy to obey a number of outward rules, 
difficult to enter intelligently and self-sacrilicingly into 
the will of (lod ; easy to entangle the soul in a network 
of petty observances, dilllcnlt to yield the obedience of 
an enlightened heart ; easy to be haughtily exclusive, 
difficult to be humbly spiritual ; easy to be an ascetic 
or a formalist, difficult to be piu'e, and loving, and wise, 
and free ; easy to be a Pharisee', difficult to be a disciple ; 
very easy to embrace a self-satisfying and sanctimonious 
system of rabbinical observances, very difficult to love 
(lod with all the heart, and all the might, and all the 
sold, and all the strength. In laying Ills a.ve at the 
root of their proud and ignorant Sabbatarianism, He was 
laying Ilis axe at the root of all that “miserable ndcro- 
logy ” winch they had been accustomed to take for their 
I'eligious life. Is the spirit of the sects so free in these 
days from Phariscac taint as not to ni'cd such lessons ? 
Will not these very words which I have written — 
although they' are Init an e.vj>ansion of tin; lessons which 
Jesus incessantly taught — ^y«'t give offi'iict^ to some wh<; 
read tluun ? 

One more -uch incident is recorded — the sixtli em- 
bittered controversv of the kind in Avhich they had 

‘ Luj<<‘ . 1 . 11, firsii TO-ffTai/ hulas. Tlio iittncliiuiMit to tint Salibatli 
not all rcJi'jHnis; ii was fliii* in part in tiio obstinato consorvatism of an 
and as sncJi i< attracted Jicatiieii notice (Ovid. 

•ir.'i Amu 415: d : . . Suf. xiv. 98 — lOO). 
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involved our Lord.^ Nothing but Sabbatarianism which 
bad degenerated into monomania could account for their 
so frequently courting a controversy which always ended 
in their total discomfiture. On a certain Sabbath, which 
was the principal day for Jewish entertainments,^ Jesus 
was invited to the house of one who, as he is called a 
ruler of the Pharisees, must have been a man in high 
position, and perhaps even a member of the Sanhedrin. 
The invitation was one of those to which lie was so 
often subjected, not res[)ectful or generous, but due 
either to idle curiosity or downright malice. Through- 
out the meal He was carefully watched by hostile 
scrutiny. The Pharisees, as has been w’ell said, “per- 
Ibrined the duty of religious espionage with exeniplary 
diligence.”^ Among the unbidden guests who. Oriental 
fashion, stood about the room and looked on, as they 
do to this day during the continuance of a meal, was a 
man afflicted with the dropsy. The prominent position 
in which ho stood, combined with the keen watch- 
fulness of the Pharisees, secuns to show that he had been 
placcil there designedly, either to test Christ’s willing- 

^ Liiko xi\. 1 — fi. TIm» others Avero the healing' at lietliesda (John 
Y. It), Vol. L, p. 375) ; the seeiie in the eorn-tiehl (Mark ii. 23, id., p. 43 1); 
the healing ot' the Avitlu'ved luuid (Matt. xii. 10, 5?., p. 430), of the blind 
niMii at. Siloa.ni (John ix. 14, p. 82), and of the paralytie. Avomaii 

(Luke xhi. 14, .supr., p. 113). 

“ Nell. viii. J) — 12. No eooking was done (Exod. xvi. 23); but. as those 
feasts mn.d have neeessitated more or less hibmir, the fael shows how little 
re.ql eariuvstne.ss tlu're was in the dewisli Sabhatariaiiisni ; liow fast and 
loose they eouhl play with tlu‘ir own eoevietions ; how physieal self-indnl- 
genee and unintelligent routine had usurped the of spiritual enligliten- 
Juont. On tlui contrary, there was no ineoosistem y wliati'ver in our Lord's 
orcepllny sueh invitations ; there v as nethiog wrong in them, and nothing 
out of accordance Avith tnu* prii'c'ples: and iln'refore Jt'siis could sanction 
tliein witli llis presmice. But bail there been any true* ])riiiciple im’oh'ed 
m the JoAAUsli vioAV, Hk^j ought to Ii ve Uu mjhl tliem Avrong. 

Bi uee, Tminimj of tin, T>pel *f\ p. 27. Luke xIa. 1 — G. 
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ness to respect their Sabbath prejudices, or to deleat His 
miracAlous power by the failure to cure a disease more 
inveterate, and less amenable to curative measures, than 
any other. If so, this was another of those miserable 
cases in which these unfeeling teachers of the people 
were ready to make the most heart-rending shame or 
the deepest misery a mere tool to be used or thrown 
aside, as chance might serve, in their dealings with 
Jesus. Jlut this time Jesus anticipated, and went to 
meet half way the subtle machinations of tins learned 
and distinguished company. Tie asked them the very 
simple question — 

“ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day ? ” 

They tcould not say “ Yes;” but, on the other hand, 
they dared not say “ Ho ! ” Had it been unlawful, it 
was their positive function and duty to say so then and 
there, and without any subterfuge to dtqn-ive the poor 
sufferer, so far as in them lay, of the miraculous mercy 
which was prepared for him, aud to brave the conse- 
quences. ]f they dared not say so — citluT for fear of 
the people, or for fear of instant refutation, or because 
the spell of Christ’s awful asccuidancy was upon them, 
or out of a mere s])len(!tic pride, or — to imagine better 
motives — because in their inmost hearts, if any s])ot 
remained in them uncrusted by idle and irreligious pre- 
judices, they felt that it w«.v lawful, and more than 
lawful, KiGHT— then, by their own judgment, they left 
Jesus free to heal without the possibility of censure. 
Their silence;, therefore, was, evem on their own showing, 
and on their own pruicipks. His entire justification. His 
mere simple (^[uestion, and their inability to answer it, was 
an absolute decision of the controversy in His favour. 
Tie therefore took the man, healed him, and let him go. 
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And then He appealed, as before, to their own prac- 
tice. “ Which of you shall have a son,^ or (even) an ox, 
fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull him out 
on the Sabbath day ? ” They knew that they cofdd only 
admit the fact, and then tlie argument a /or/ioriwas irre- 
sistible ; a man was more important than a beast ; the 
extrication of a beast involved more labour by far than 
the healing of a man. Their base litth^ plot only ended 
ill the constrained and awkward silence of a complete 
refutation which they were too ungenerous to acknow- 
ledge. 

Jesus deigned no farther to dwell on a subject which 
to the mind of every candid listener had been set at 
rest fur ever, and lie turned their thoui^hts to other 
lessons. The drojisy of their inilated s(df-satisfaction 
was a disease far more ditlicult to heal than that of the 
sullcrer whom they laid used to enlrai) Him. Scarcely 
was the feast read}", when there arose among the dis- 
tinguished company one of those uns(‘(‘mly struggles for 
pi’ecedeuce which — common, nay, almost universal as 
they are — show the tendeiudes of human nature on its 
weakest and most contemptible side." And nothing 
more clearly showed the essential hollowness of Pharisaic 
religion than its intense ])ridi‘ and self-exaltation. Ij('t 
one anecdote sullice. The King daniueus had on one 
occasion invited several Persian Satraps, and among 

^ It scorns ilu\l vlhs, not oviis, is tlu* tnu‘ n'jnlin':!;' in Luke \iv. 5; 

iimiU'-usc piHaH>inlcriim*c uf l!\i' Ik'nI u\, B, ami ton iiiiciaL) and 

^^'isions (the byriac, IVvsian, balmli^*, Xi*.) in its Invoui*; llic apjmvont 
stiaij;j‘eiicss of tJa* collocation Is rcim \c<] 1)y «*('rtaln B;il)l.>iiiic])aralli‘l.s—- 
^9’il*((bha Kaiiia, 5, (> ((|m»tc(l TIici can (x'lio <|U(‘stioii fliaf iho 

cws had always theoveticalhj i^jkJULatid a ted on the very principle 
wmii our Lord asserts; aiid thcj^PRo to this day — c.jy., the Jews of 
1 mas, with all their Sabbat iriaiiisirt, bitthe ofivn on the Sabbatb. 

Luke 7—11. 
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the guests asked to meet them was tlie Eabbi Simeon 
Ben Shetach. The latter on entering seated himself at 
table between the King and the Queen. Being asked 
his reason for such a presumptuous intrusion, he replied 
that it was written in the Book of Jesus Ben Siracli, 
“ Exalt wisdom and she shall exalt thee, and shall make 
thee sit among ])rinces.”^ 

The Jews at this period had adopted the system of 
triclinia from the Clreeks and Itomaus, and the “ chief 
seat ” {'irp€,iTOK\i(Tla) was the middle scnit in the central 
triclinium. Observing the anxiety of each guest to secure 
this place for himself,’ our Jjord laid down a wiser and 
better pi'ineiple of social cenu’tesy, which involved the 
far deeper lesson of spiritual humility. Just as in earthly 
society the jjushing, intrusive, self-co)U*eited man must 
be ]m‘pared for many a strong I'ebufl' and will find him- 
self often compelled to give place to modest merit, so in 
the eternal world, “ who.soever e.\alt('th himself shall ho 
abased, and he that humbleth himsell' shall be exalted.” 
Pride, exclusiveness, self-glorification, have no place in 
the kingdom of (rod. Humility is the only j)assport 
which can obtain for us an entrance there. 

AVf llHISt bo, it* to boJlVlMI AVI* ^o ; 

is tliB ro(»f tliorc, ])ut llu* jjfato is low/’ 

And Ho proceeded to teacli tlnaii aiiotlna' lesson, 
addressed to some obvions Irnblo in tli(‘ cluinicter o(‘ His 
liost.^ Jjiixury, osttnihition, the liope of ii return, aiv 
not true principles of Jiospitality. A riclior recoinptMisc 
av/aits the ‘InOnoss bestowed upon the poor tluiu tli(‘ 
adulatory enterbibiiuetit of tlie friendly and the rich, la 

^ Ecclus. XV. xxxix. 4 j cf. Piw. iv. 8 . Tlio aiiBC(lob.i is quoted by 
Sq)]), Ltbm Je. u, II. iii. b. 

* I, iko xiv. 7 , f5€\670FTo, “They were piek'mg out for tlicinsolves.” 

3 1 ike xiv. i2-lk 
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receiving friends and relatives, do not forget the helpless 
and the afflicted.^ Interested beneficence is nothing in 
tlie woi’ld but a deceitful selfishness. It may be that 
thou wouldest have won a more eternal blessing if that 
dropsical man had been invited to remain — if those poor 
lookers-on were counted among the number of the guests. 

At this point one of the guests, jierhaps because he 
thought that these lessons were disagro('able and severe, 
interposed a remark which, under the circumstances, rose 
very little above the level of a vapid and misleading 
platitiule." He poured upon the troubh'd waters a sort 
of general impersonal aphorism. Instead of profiting 
hy these Divine lessons, he seemed inclined to rest 
content with “ an indolent remission of the matter into 
distant futurity,” as though he were quite sure of that 
blessedness, of which he seems to have a ver}'^ poor and 
material conception. Ibit our Lord turned his idle poor 
remark into a fresh occasion for most memorable teaching. 
He told them a parable to show that “to eat bread in 
the kingdom of heaven” might involve conditions which 

* Our Lord kin'vv tliJit ilio conscioiico of each lu‘ar(‘r, ovoii iiiiaidod by 
tlio ordiiiMiy idioms nf Oriental speeeli, would rigidly iniderstaiid the bold 
fiiid soiiielimes aliiM>si. paradoxical ftuuu into wliicli He pin*pos(*ly cast His 
])n‘(Tpts. That tlm “call not tby frunids" means “call not only tby 
friends, but als<i,” A:e.,bas been ndinitttMl by all except a few fanatienl coni- 
iiKMilators. Even seepties bavt' seen that onr Lord’s sayiiij^s are not to be 
iittackiMl (HI nu'tliods (»f int(*rpn‘tatioii which would makt' them i*e])ul.‘'i ve to 
natural alTeclion no less tluiii to coniinon sense. See. for other ])assa<?es 
which retpiire simihir priiieiples of interjm'tation. Matt. a'. 4(>, 47 (Jiiike A'i. 
32 ;J4); ix. 1:?; Lnke xiv. 2t) iconi]>. Matt x. 37); .John vi. 27; 1 Cor. 
n L; XV. Id. This is a well-kimwn principh of llebicA" ifraininar, “Coni- 
parativus saepo ita eireumseribitur, ut ;*’.!erum (piith in inferinsex duolms 
t'uiiiparatis nvyetar, altm'inn allinm tur, citi cxeeliiMitia (ribuenda est 
(Glass, Phil. Sacr., p. 4dtS). Seo pji.v. A'iii. JO, .jnd p. 100. Tt is of 

<*nurse obvious to add tliat tluOnie:- kindness and eliarii}' to tin* poor Avould 
ni these* days by no means consist in m* roly entortuining them at meals. 

^ Luke xlv. 15 — 24 . 
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those who felt so very sure of doing it would not be 
willing to accept. Ho told them of a king who had sent 
out many invitations to a great banquet, but wbo, when 
the due time came,^ was met by general refusals. One 
had his estate to manage, and was positively obliged to 
go and SCO a new addition to it. Another was decj) in 
buying and selling, and all the business it entailed. A 
third was so lapped in contented domesticity that bis 
coming was out of tbe question. Then the king, reject- 
ing, in his anger, these disrespectful and dilatory guests, 
bade his slaves go at once to the broad and narrow streets, 
and bring in the poor and maimed, and lame and blind; 
and when that was done, and there still was room, be 
sent them to urge in even the houseless wainderers by 
the hedges and the roads. The application to all present 
Avas obvious. I'lie Avorldly heart — Avhether absorbed in 
the management of pro])erty', or the aecpiisitiou of riches, 
or the mere sensualisms of contented comfort — was in- 
compatible with any desire for the true bampiet of the 
kingdom of heaven. The Gentile ajid the J’ariah, the 
harlot and the piddican, the labourer of the roadside and 
the beggar of the streids, these might be there in greater 
multitudes than the Scribe with his boasted learning, and 
the Pharisee with his broad phydactory. “ For I say unto 
you,” lie added in His own person, to point the moral 
more immediately to their own hearts, “that none of 
those men who were called shall taste of my supper.” 
It was the lesson which He so often pointed. “To be 
invited is one thing, to accept the invitation is another. 
Many are called, but few are chosen. Many — as the 

* 'riii'so cns'Diiis ri'iiwin nncliaiigod. Tlio inc8.sapro TefuddUlit, eVadia 
hdder " Coiiif. for ilio siijijH’r is nwly,” may bo hoard to tiiis day; and t® 
I’cfu i.i a hi;'! i.isiilt. (Thomnou, Laitd tind Book, 1., clmiK ix.) 
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heatlien proverb said — ‘ Many bear the narthex, but few 
feel ■ tbe inspiring god ’ (ttoXAcj rot vap0r]KO<f>6poi iravpoi Se 
t€ fiaKXOt).” 

Teaclfings like these ran throughout this entire 
period of the Lord’s ministry. The parable just recorded 
was, in its far-sided and mauy-reaching significance, a 
reproof not only to tlie close exclusiveness of the Phari- 
sees, but also to their worldl incss and avarice. On 
another occasion, when our Lord was maiuly teaching 
Ilis own disciples. He told theiii the parable of the 
Unjust Steward,^ to show them the necessity of care and 
faithfulness, of ])nidence and wisdom, in so managing the 
ulfaii’S and interests and possessions of this life as not to 
lose hereafter their heritage of the eternal riches. It 

' Liiko xvi. .1 — 13. If such iiniiioiiso and needless difficulties liad not 
been laised about lliis ])ai*nble, it would have seenuMl almost su|)orlluou.s to 
say that iho point held up for imitation in tlu' steward is luit liis injustice 
and extra vap^ance, but tlu! forcsit^ht {<f>poyifjLws, “ pru(hmtly,” not as in the Pl.V., 
“wisely’ ) >vith which he anticipated, and the skill with whicli heju’ovided 
iigalbst, his ultimate difficulties. It really s(*ems as if commentators were so 
pcMplexed by tlie parable as hardly to have g«)t beyond Julian's foolish and 
uuwortliy criticism, tliat it commends and sanctions clu'ating ! Wliat can 
1)0 clearer tlian the very siin]>le deductions ? This steward, having b(‘en a 
had st(?>vard, showed diiigt*iu*e, steaily purpose, and ch^ar sagacity in his 
dishonest ])lan for extricating himself from the conse(piences of ])ast dis- 
honesty: be ye faithful stewartls, and sliow the same diligence. pur])ose, 
sagacity, in subordinating the present audtlie t4*m]K)raI to tlie i‘(*ipiirc‘ments 
of the eternal and tlio future. Jn?>t as the sti'ward made himself friends 
of the. tenants, who, when liis ineome faihul, reeeivi'd him into their houses, 
so do ye use your wealth — (and time, ojiport unity, knowledge, is wt'alth, as 
well as money) — for Die good of your fellow-men ; that wlnm you leave earth 
poor and naked, tliese fidlow-Jiien may weleomeyou to treasiin's that never 
fail. Such seems to bo the meaning of verse wJiich is somewliat tlifficuJt. 
I'ho lesson is, in faet, the same as hi the famous ^’ypa(f>ov Soy^ua, “Show 
yoiu’selvcs ajiproved moiiey-eliangiM-s.” Tin* parables of the Unjust Judge 
and Iho lui])ortuiiat(^ Suitor (di/ai5eia, Uuke xi. S?) show (piitc as clearly as 
Ihis jiarahlo that tlie lesson (Tmv(*\ed by a pn>-able may be enforced by 
pniiciplos of confrad, uiid nuiy iv\olYe no eommendation of those whose 
conduct convoys the lesson. It is ve?y ]>vol)Mble 'hat both these parables 
wore drawn from circuinstaueos which had recent iy occurred. 
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was impossible— such was the recurrent burden of so 
many discotirses — to be at once worldly and spiritual; 
to be at once the slave of God and the slave of Mammon, 
With the supreme and daring pimidox which impressed 
His divine teaching on the heart and memory of the 
world, He urged them to the foresight of a spiritual 
wisdom by an cxamj)le drawn from the foresight of a 
criminal cleverness. 

Altliough Christ had been speaking in the first 
instance to tlie Apostles, some of the Pharisees seem to 
have been present and to have heard Him ; and it is a 
characteristic fact that this teaching, more thsm any 
other, seems to have kindled their most undisguised 
derision. They began to treat Him with the most open 
and insolent disdain. And why ? Because they were 
Pharisees, and 3'et were fond of money.* Had not they, 
then, in their own persons, successfully solved the problem 
of “ making tbe best of both worlds ?” Who could doubt 
f/ieir perfect safety for the future ? nay, tbe absolute 
certainty that they would be admitted to the “ chief 
seats,” the most distinguished and conspicuous places in 
the world to come ? Were they not, then, standing 

* Liiko xvi. 14, d^ffivKT'npi^ov avr6u. TIh* vioo, of avariiM» inlu'ri‘nt 

ill llie Jfwi.sli raci*. To Hiis tlay, says Dr. TJioin.soii, spoakiiiy- ilu* Jow.s 
in PalostiiiP, “Everybody tnidos, sj^h'cii laics, cheats. Tin* slu‘phcrd-hoy on 
file mountain talks of i/msircn from morninjj till ni;^lit ; so docs the 
mul(‘tccr on the voad, Ihe farmer in tlie {'.(‘Id, tlie arlisaii in tin* sbo]», tlio 
merchant in his ina'razinc, tlic ])acha in his palace, the kadi in the hall gf 
judgment, the mullali in the mostjuc, tiic monk, the ]>rics1, the bisho}! — 
money, mon<‘y. niom^y ! tlie dcsii-c of (*vcry Jieart, tlio theme of evmy tongue, 
tin; end of c.very aim. EAcrything is lioiiglit and sold— each prayer has its 
price, each sin its tarilf.’' II. eh. xxvii.) — Quarrt Js about the mon(‘y, com- 
l)laint.s of the greed and embezzlement of the Ra})bis, wrong distribution 
of the chaliiha, or alms, and the Icadimat or imnorary ]»ay, form tie 
iruiin history of the Jews in modern Jerusalem. It is a prt»foundly melan- 
choly tale, and no oji“ Ijo knows the facts will deny it — least of all pious 
and Avorthy Jows. WJe fraiikl, Jews In the i)aiis[m.) 
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witnesses of the absurdity of the supposition that the 
love of money was incompatible with the love of God ? 

Ouv Lord’s answer to them is very much compressed 
by St. Luke,’ but consisted, first, in showing them that 
respectability of life is one thing, and sincerity of heart 
quite another. Into tlie new kingdom, for which John 
had prepared the way, the woi’ld’s lowest Avere pres.sing in, 
and were being accepted before them ; the Gospel was 
being rcyectcd by tlicm, tliough it was not the destruc- 
tion, but the highest fulfihncnt of the Law. Nay — 
such seems to be the meaning of the a])parently discon- 
nected verse which follows- — even to the Law itself, of 
which not one tittle'* should fail, they were faithless, for 
they could connive at the violation of its most distinct 
provisions. In this apparently isolated remark He 
alluded, in all probability, to their relations to Herod 
Antipas, whom they Avere content to acknowledge and 
to Hatter, and to Avhom not one of them had dared to 
use the brave language of re})roach Avhich had been 
used by John the Haptist, although, by the clearest 
decisions of the LaAV Avhicli they professed to venerate, 
his divorce from the daughter of Aretas was adulterous. 


’ Liikr XYL 15 — 

" Cf. Luke vii. xv. 1 ; MnH. xi. 12 , lo. TJii.s i.s Lntlit*r s inlorjnvhi- 
lion, and sofiiis to ])0 tin* cori'(*i*t oii(\ Stior docs not think it worthy 

of rofutalion. 

^ “Tittlo," Kcpa'ia (Luko xvi. 17 ); l.c., tho sniallo.'si turn or stroko of a 
Idler, like tlu' inimite iHHiits whieli distinguish 2 from 3 {Orig., ud Ts. 
xxxih.). 1 Wt'tslein.) — This is one of Chrisrs exjtressions which receive 
interesting illustration from the Itahhis. In Jcr. Stmhnh'.. f. 20, tlic 
Book of Deuteronomy prostrates itsi'if before (.Jod, and complains tluit 
Solomon has roblied it of the letter jor/ vio the letter nashJ ol) hy taking 
many wives. Uod answers that {Soioinoii shall perisli, but not the. letter 
jod. R. Honna said that tlie jtni which (bal took from tlie namo Sarai 
lie divided in half, giving Imlf to Abraham, *‘alf to yarah t^becausen \^h) = 
' [yod) = 10), Ac. t^Gfrurer, i. 23l5.J 
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and his marriage with Heredias was doubly adulterous, 
and worse. 

But to make the immediate truth which He had been 
explaining yet more clear to them, He told them the 
parable of the liicli Man and Lazarus.^ Like all of our 
Lord’s parables, it is lull of meaning, and admits of more 
than one application ; but at lesist they could not miss 
the one plain aivd obvious application, that the decision 
of the next Avorld wll often reverse the estimation 
wherein men are ludd in this ; that God is no respecter 
of persons ; that the heart must make its choice between 
the “ good things ” of this life and those which the 
externals of this life do not affect. And what may be 
called the epilogue of this parable contains a lesson more 
solemn still — namely, that the means of grace which 
God’s mercy accords to every living soul ai*e ample for 
its enlightenment and deliverance; that if these be 
neglected, no miracle will be wrought to startle the ab- 
sorbed soul from its worldly interests; that “if they 
hear not kloses and the Brophets, neither will they be 

^ It is a curious, bui pfrlia]).s a<*cidoutal, coincidciK o fluii iu lliis parable 
alouo is miy Jiauic ^;’iv(‘n; as also La/iirus is llm only — with tho 

cxc*(?ptioii of Bartiinaiis — our Lord's miracles who is di.stiiictly named. 
Perhaps llnut; may In* s* iiu* reference iiitmided to names writteii in lieavcn, 
but fori,^ottt;u on (‘arth, and blazoned on earth, but inuvcordeil in liea\eii 
(comp, the €Td<p7j (d‘ vei>e 22 witli tho silemu^ aljout the Imrial of Lazarus). 
The name La/aru.s, hev..‘vtn- ’ l either ‘uvn'7, Lo (Ohald. La) (h), “Not 

help,'* dMOf/Tus iTlieophyl.), or bettm-, Eli ezrr, “(b.)d my help’’], i.b 

partieiihirly aj»proj>i-iatt . Herber^er. <juoted by Sti<*r, says, “We liavc in 
this parable a veritabh? window' op<*Tied into hell, tlirouj^li wliicli wo can 
seo wdiat passes tla;re.” But infm’oiKMJS of this kind must bo vor}' 
cautioiisl\ pres.sed. it is a wi.so and woll-establislied rule, that “ Theologla 
pmaholica non ost denLUvsIrativfi.'' Some seo in “tlio live brotliren” a 
refereneo to tlie iivo sons of Annas (Jos. Anil. xx. §]) — an entirely «|ucs- 
tionable allusion (Soj)]). Lehen Jesu, II. vi. 11). Some very ingonioUwS s[jocu- 
latioiib on tho subject ui Lazarus may be seen iu Prof. Plumptrc’s Lazarus 
and oilier Foems » note). 
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persuaded though one rose from the dead.” Auditu jiddi 
salvamur, says Bengel, non apparUionihus — “ We arc 
saved by faithful hearing, not by ghosts.” 

This constant reference to life as a time of probation, 
and to the Great Judgment, when the one word “ Come,” 
or ''Depart,” as uttered by the Judge, should decide all 
controversi(?s and all questions for ever, naturally turned 
the thoughts of many listeners to tliese solemn subjects. 
But there is a great and constant temdency in tlie minds 
of us all to refer such (piestions to the case of others 
rather than our own — to make them questions rather 
of spc'culative curiosity than of ])raetical im])(n’t. And 
such tendencies, which rob moral teaching of all its 
Avholesomeness, and turn its warnings into mere excuses 
lor uncluirity, were always chcck(‘d and discouraged by 
our Lord. A s])ecial opportunity was given Him for 
this on one occasion during those days in which He was 
going “through the citii's and villages, teaching, and 
journeying toward Jerusahnn.”* Jlo had — not, perhaps, 
for the first time — hoou speaking of the small beginnings 
and the vast growth of the kingdom of heaven alike in 
the soul and in the world; and one of His listeners, in 
the s])irit of unwis(‘ though not unnatural curiosity, 
asked .Him, “Lord, are there few that l)e saved?” 
Whether the qii(\stion was dictated by secure self-satis- 
faction, or ])y desjiondent ]>ity, we cannot tt^ll ; but in 
either case' our ^Lord’s answer involved a disa])proval of 
the impiiry, and a stabmient of the wholly dillerent 
manner in which such ques tions should be a])]u-oacliod. 
“ Few ” or “ many ” are relative terms. AVaste not the 
precious opportunities of life in idle woTulerment, but 
sfriue. Through that narrow giue, none — not wore they’ 

» Luko xiii. 22-;]0 ; Matt. .viii. :n, l?2 ; Mark iv. 31. 

J 
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a thousand times of the seed of Abraham— can enter 
without earnest eflbrt. And since the ellbrts, tlie wilful 
eflbrts, tlie erring efforts of many fail — since the day will 
come when the door shall be shut, and it shall be forever 
too late to enter there — since no impassioned appeal shall 
then admit, no claim of olden knowledge shall then be 
'recognised — since some of those who in their spiritual 
pride thought that they best knew the Loi’d, shall hear 
the awful repudiation, “1 know you not ' s^lrioc ye to be 
of those that enter in. For many iihaU enter from every 
quarter of the globe, and yet thou, 0 son of Abraham, 
mayest bo excluded. And behold, once more — it may 
well sound strange to tlu^e,^ yet so it is — “ tluTo are last 
which shall be first, and there are first which shall be 
last."- 

Thus each vapid interrujffion, each scornful criticism, 
each erroneous question, each sad or happy incident, was 
made by Jenus, throughout this journey, an opportunity 
for teaching to Ills hearers, and through them to all the 
world, the things that Ix^longed unto their peace. And 
He did so oiu'e more, when ‘‘ a ciTtain lawyer ” stood up 
tempting H im, and asked — not to obtain guidance, but 
to find subject for objection— -tlu^ momentous question, 

Wiiat must 1 do to obtain eternal life ? " Jesus, seeing 
through the evil juotive of his qiu'stion, siin])ly asked 
him wliat was tlu) ajisw('r to tJuit question which was 

^ Such is tlio ufi'iuM’Ml ol* Kal idou in Oospcls. It is used 

tweuty-three timos in St. MatlJicw, sixtoon in Si. Lulv(5, bni not in St. 
mvh, 

- Dante, in lii.s lufvrno, lias finely exjiaiided tin’s truth : — 

** lie in tlio world was ono 
For arrogance noted ; to his incm ry 
No virtue lent its lustre. , . . "J’ re above 
How many hold themselves for n igliiy kings 
V. iio bore, like .swine, shall wallo in the miro, 

LcaA'ing ladiuid them horrible dispraise." 
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given in the Law which it was the very object of the 
man’s life to teach and to explain. The lawyer gave the 
best summary which the best tejujhing of his nation had 
by this time reiulored prevalent. Jesus simjdy confirnn>d 
hi.s answer, and said, “ This do, and thou shalt live.” 
But wanting something more than tliis, and anxious to 
justify a cpiestiou which from his own point of view was 
superduous, and which had, as he well knew, been asked 
with an ungenerous pur]wse, tiie lawyer thought to cover 
his retreat by the fresh <piestioTi, “And who is my 
neighbour?” Had Jesus asked the man’s own opinion 
on this <juestion. He well knew how narrow arid false it 
would have been ; He therefore answered it Himself, or 
rather gave to the lawyer the means for answering it, 
by one of His most striking [larables. He told him how 
once a man, going down the rock\' gorge which led 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, liad fallen into the hands of 
tlio robbers, whose frequent attacks had gi\en to that 
descent the ill-omened name of “the bloody' way',” and 
had been left by these Bedawin marauders, alter the 
fashion which tluy «till practise, bleeding, naked, and 
half dead upon the road. A priest going ba(“k to his 
priestly city had ])assed that way, (“.aught a glimpse of 
him, and crossed ov(w to the other side of the road. A 
hevito, with still cooler indilh'rence, had come and staved 
at him, and (piietly done the same. But a Samaritan 
journeying that way one on whom ho would have 
looked with shmUh'ring national antipathy, one in whoso 
very shadow ho would have s('(“n pollution — a good 
Samaritan, pattern of that Hivino Speaker whom men 
rejected and despised, but who bad come to stanch those 
blooding wounds of humauitys for whi(^h there w'as no 
remedy either in the ceremonial or the moral law — 
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came to liim, pitied, tended Lim, mounted him on his 
own Least, trudged beside him on the hard, liot, dusty, 
dangerous road, and would not leave him till he had 
secured his safety, and generously pvovid(!d for his fuim’e 
wants. 'Which of these three, Jesus asked the lawyer, 
was nei/jhhour to him who fell among thieves ? The 
man was not so dull as to i-efusc to see ; but yet, knowing 
that he would have excluded alike the Samaritans and 
the Gentiles from his definition of “ neighbours,” he has 
not the candour to say at once, “ The Sawfiritdii” but 
uses the poor periplirasi.s, “He that did him the kind- 
ness.” “Go, ’’.said Jesihs, “and do thou likewise.” I, 
the friend of publicans and sinners, hold up the example 
of this Samaritan to thee.' 

AVe must not, however, suppose that these two 
months of missiou-progri'ss were all occujiied in teaching 
which, however exalted, received its external shape and 
impulse from the errors and controversies which met 
the Saviour on His way. Tlicre were many circum- 
stances during tlu'se days which must have filled His 
soul with joy. 

Pre-eminent among these Avas the return of the 
SeA'cnty.- AVc cannot, of course, supjiose that they 
returned in a body, hut that from time to time, two and 
two, as our Lord a])proached the Auirious cities and 
A'illages AA'hither He had sent them, tlii'y came to give 
Him an account of their success. And that success was 
such as to fill their simple hearts Avith astonishment and 
exultation. “Lord,” they exclaimed, “ even the devils 
are subject unto us through Thy name.” Though He 
had given them no special commission to heal demoniacs, 
though in one con-spicuous instance even the Apostles 


‘ Luk.- X. l!5- :!7. 


2 Luko X. 17—20. 
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had failed in this attempt, yet now they could cast out 
devils in their Master’s name. Jesus, while entering 
into their joy, yet checked the tone of over-exultation, 
and rather turned it into a nobler and holier channel. 
He bade them feel sure that good was eternally mightier 
than evil ; and that the victory over Satan — his fall like 
lightning from heaven- -had been achieved and should 
continue for ever. Over all evil influcuccs lie gave them 
authority and victory, and the word of His promise 
should bo an amulet to pnjtect them from every source 
of harm. They should go upon the lion and adder, the 
young lion and the dragon should they tread under feet;^ 
because He had set His love upon them, therefore 
would He deliver them : He would set them uj) because 
they had known His name. And yet there was a 
subject of joy more deep and real and true- -less dau- 
g(*rous because less seemingly personal and conspicuous 
than this — on which lie rather lixed their thoughts : it 
was that their names had been written, and stood un- 
obliterated,- in the Hook of Life in heaven. 

And besides the gladness inspired into the heart of 
Tesns by the happy faith and unbounded hope of His 
disciples. He also rejoiced in spirit that, though rejected 
and des2)i.sod by Scribes and I’harisces, Ho was loved and 
worshi^jped by ihiblicaus and Sinners. The jioor to 
whom He 2)reached His (lospel — ^the blind whose eyes 
He had come to open — the sick whom Ho had come to 
heal — the lost whom it was His mission to seek and 
save; — ^thesc all thronged with heartfelt and pathetic 
gratitude to the Hood Shej)henl, the Hreat Physician. 

' Vs. xoi. 13, It Wi'tsli'iii shows ilmt Christ hero adopied a familiar 
iiieiaplioi*, t'uuiul .tIso in tlio Rabbis. 

- dyyeypairrai (Lllko X. 20; Ilov. XX. J2. 15), Soo Clc:ncns, Ep. ad Coi\ 
xlv., with Dr. Li'jlitfoot’s unto. 
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The Scribes and Pharisees as usual mummred,^ hut what 
mattered that to the Inippy listeners ? To the weary 
and lieavy -laden He spoke in every varied form of hope, 
of blessing, of encourat^eraent. By the parable of the 
Importunate Widow lie taught them the duty of faith, 
and the certain answer to ceaseless and earnest praycr.- 
By the parable of the haughty, respectable, fasting, alms- 
giving, self-satisfied Phari.see — who, going to make his 
boast to God in the Temjde, went home less justified 
than the poor Publican, who could only reiterate one 
single cry for God’s mercy as he stood there beating his 
breast, and with downcast eyes — Ho taught them that 
God loves better a jienitcnt humility than a merely ex- 
ternal service, and that a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit were sacriiices which He would not despise.^ 
Nor was this all. lie made them feel that they were 
dear to God ; that, though erring children, they were 
His children still. And, therefore, to the parables 
of the Lost Hheep and the Lost Drachma, He added 
that parable in Avhich lies the whole (fosjad in its 
richest and tendei'est grace- -the Parable of the Pro- 
digal Hon. 

Never certainly in human language was so much — 
such a world of love and wisdom and tenderness — com- 


* LiilvO XV. 1, 2. This is tho third iiiMaiuM' in wliicli this srlf-riohlpniis 
exclusivpuoss is n'hiikrd. Tin* •* iir.st was at flir liniif-c Sinuni tlic Pliarisrt' 
(Luko vii. 39; sco L, ]>. oOl); tlm srcniid at JMatllnwv's tV*ast (Matt, 
ix. 11; A^ol. I., p. 3‘jS); and tho saiiio tiling ncPiiiTt'd a^rain in tlin caso 
of Zatrliaens (Lnko xix. 7). In <*ach of thc'so instanen.s Jrsns with a dor]) 
irony “ art»ncd with His accustM’s on tln*ir own ]>n‘]nis(‘s, arcoptina^ their 
estimato of themf-circ.'i and of tlio Hass with w'lioin tin*}' dt'cnn'd it. dis- 
creditable to associate, as righteous ainl sinFid respectively.'” (Bruce, Train- 
inr/ of the Tnrclve, p. 28. ' 

- Luko xviii. 1— 8. 

•* Jrtikc xviii. 1) — I k 
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pressed into such few immortal words.^ Every line, 
every touch of the picture is full of beautiful eternal 
significance. The poor boy’s presumptuous claim for all 
that life could give him — ^thc leaving of the old home — 
the journey to a far country — the brief spasm of “ enjoy- 
ment” there — ^the mighty famine in that land — ^the 
premature exliaustion of all that could make life noble 
and endurable — ^the abysmal degradation and unutter- 
able misery that followed -the coming to himself, and 
recollection of all that he had left behind — the return in 
heart-bi’oken penitence and deep humility — the father’s 
fai'-oir sight of him, and the gush of compassion and 
tenderness over this poor returning prodigal — the ring- 
ingjoy of the whole household ov’^cr him who had been 
loved and lost, and had now come home — ^the \injust 
jealousy and mean complaint of the elder bnjther — and 
then that close of the parable in a strain of music — “ Son, 
thou art eoer with me., and all that I hare i,s thiiin. ft wan 
weet that we nhoald wal’e tnerry, and. he glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; was tost, and is fonnd” 
— all this is indeed a divine ej)itome of the wandei’ing of 
man and the love of (iod such as no literature has ever 
etpialled, such as no ear ol' man has ever heard elsewhere. 
Put in the one scale all that Confucius, or Sakya IMouni, 
or Zoi’oaster, or Socrates ever wrote or said — and they 
wrote and said many beautiful and holy words — and put 
in the other the J^arable of the Prodigal Son alone, with 
all that this single ])arable eoi!notes and means, and can 
any candid spirit doubt wdiich scale would outweigh the 
other in eternal preciousness — in divine adaptation to 
the wants of man ? 

‘ I have already touched on tins v 'wprn, Vol. T., p. 420); but a 
few ijioro words on tlio subject will ]</rliaps ])•• paidoiied liere. 
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So this great journey grew gradually to a close. 
The awful solemnity — the shadow, as it were, of coming 
doom — ^the half-uttered “too late” which might be 
dimly heard in its tones of warning — characterise the 
single record of it which the Evangelist St. Luke has 
happily preserved.' We seem to hear throughout it an 
• undertone of that deep yearning which Jesus had before 
expressed — “ I have a baptism to be baptised with ; 
and how am J straitened until it be accomplished ! ” It 
was a sorrow for all the broken peace and angry oppo- 
sition which His work would cause on earth — a sense 
that He was prepared to plunge into the “willing agony” 
of the already kindled llaiiie.” And this seems to have 
struck the minds of all who heard Him ; they had an 
expeetation, fearlul or glad aceordiug to the condition 
of their consciences, of something great. Some new 
manifestation — some revelation of the thoughts of men’s 
hearts — was near at hand. At last the Pharisees sum- 
moned up eourage to ask Him “ when the kingdom of 
Grod should come?”' There was a certain impatience, a 
certain materialism, possibly also a tinge of sarcasm and 
depreciation in the (piestion, as though they had said, 
“ When is all this ])reaching and preparation to end, and 
the actual time to arrive?” His answer, as usual, indi- 


* As l}i(‘ iiiai.rt ovi'iifs aii«l toaoliiiijx lliis ojiisoilt* iii ,St. Liiko (ix. 51 — 
xviii. 14) aro nor iTc^ordod hy llir otla'i* Syimplists, and as tlio nnrratives of 
tho thm> inr'ot ai^jiin at Luko xviii. 15; Matt. xix. 13; Mark x. 13, it is a 
natural and reasunalilo supposition that tho things narratod l)(‘yond that 
point holong to liino <iili.sc*((uv*nt to tiu* jonriioy. Wo oan, <4* onurso, only 
oonjocture why St. Luke is alniost our solo auth(»rity for this p(‘iiod of two 
months; it is, howtjvor, possililo that Iwith St. Mattliow' and St. Poter (who 
was tlio Informant of St. Mark) won* but little with Jesus at this time, and 
were theinstlves eiif^^a^ed in a mission similar to that of the Seventy. 

® Luke xii. 4^ — 53. 
s Luke xrii. 2(J— 37, 
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cated that their jjomf of view was wholly mistaken. The 
coming of the kingdom of God could not he ascertained 
by the kind of narrow and curious watching^ to which 
they were addicted. False Christs and mistaken Eabbis 
might cry “ Lo here ! ” and “ Zo there ! ” but that king- 
dom was already in the midst of them nay, if they 
liad the will and the wisdom to recognise and to em- 
bi’ace it, that kingdom Avas wiUdn them. That answer 
was sufficient to the Pharisees, but to His disciples 
]I(! added words which implied the fuller explanation. 
Even ihei/ did not fully realise that the kingdom had 
already come. Their eyes were strained forward in 
iidense and yearning eagerness to some glorious future ; 
but in the future, glorious as it would be, they would 
still look hackward with yet deeper yearning, not un- 
mingled with regret, to this very past -to these days 
of the Sou of J\lau, in which th(!y were seeing and 
their hands handling the Word of Life. In those days, 
let them not be d('C('ived by any “ Lo tlu'rc! ! Lo here !” 
nor let them waste in feverish and fruitless restlessness 
the calm and golden opportunities of life.'^ For that 
coming of the Son of Man should be bi’ight, sudden, 
terrible, universal, irresistible as the lightning Hash; but 
befon* that day He must suH’er and be rejected. IMoi'e- 
over, that gleam of Jlis second advent would ilame 
upon the midnight of a scjisiial, unexpc'ctant world, as 
the Hood rolled over the festive sensualism in the days 
of Noah, and the lire and brimstone streamed from 

^ Luke xvii. 20, vaparriprjffis. CL xiv. 1. 

^ Tluit v/xeS*/ may liavo < Ills moajiiiii^ is proyi‘0 l)y tlic ])assago of 
Xoiioplioii {Aiittfj. i. lo, II) cilt'd l)y Alionl; Out tlic othur iiipaiiiiig is 
l>rol)al)ly iucluded. Cf. Rom. xiv. 17; Juliu i. 2(5; xii. 155, Xc,; mid Dout 
XXX. 14. 

^ See 2 Thess. passim. 
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Iie'aven upon the glHioring rottenness of the Cities of 
the Plain. Woe to tliosc who should in that day be 
casting rogrotful glances on a Avorld destined to pass 
away in flame ! For though till then tlie business and 
companionships of life should continue, and all its various 
fellowships of toil or friendliness, that night would be one 
of fearful and of final se|)a rations ! 

The disciples were starth^d and terrified by words of 
such strange solemnity. ‘'Where, Lord?’’ they ask in 
alarm. Put to the “where” there could be as little 
answer as to tlu' “ when,” and the coming of God’s 
kingdom is as little geogra])hical as it is chronological.^ 
“ Wlieresoever the body is,” lie says, “thither will the 
vultures be gathered together.”- The mystic Arma- 
geddon is no place whose situation you may fix by 
latitude and longitude. AVluux'ver there is indivi- 
llual wickedness, wlierever ther(^ is social degeneracy, 
wherever there is deep national cornipticm, thither do 
the eagle-avengers of the Divine AX‘ng(‘ance wing their 
flight from far : thither from the ends of llu^ earth 
come natioiis of a fau'ce countenance, “ swift as the eagle 
flietli,” to rend and to devour. “Her young ones also 
suck up blood: and Avhere tJie slain are, there is she.”*^ 


^ So<- Sticr, iv. i!S7. 

2 The Jews, .mikI the niuMenls p*iieva11y, (•lnss4Ml llu' vulture with 

the Ofi^le. I cauiiot hc^ieve tin* iiitei|)retatinii of (airvsnsloiii, '.riieoplij'- 
laefus, fJjal da; is aial lit<* y'alliofiiij;* eaiifK's fire His 

saints. All (liat^ oaii lie >ai(l ior iJiis view niay Ih* m'oii in Hisliop IVonls- 
worth on JMatt. xxiv. liS; Imt n n*iVr<*in*e to Job xxxix. oO, “ih'i* > 01111 ^ 
ou«‘s also .-uck n|> hhv ' 1 ; /md u'htTfi the shdn are, I here is she” si't'ins alone 
sufficient to iM'fute it. 

Dent, xxviii. 41) ; Jr.h xxxix. 30. Cf. JTah. i. 8, “Tliey shall tly as the 
ra‘.^le that LasIclJi to eat;” ilos. viii. 1, tlu^ trninjjet to tliy nioiith. 

He shall tly as an e.»t»le ajjfainst the lionsii <if the Lord, because they have 
trans^^ressed my ei e7>a? t, and tres])assed a^^ainst iiiy law.” lu fact, the 
lest c< nimeiiTfii’y to the m',tfi])hor will be found in Rev. xix. 17 — iil. 
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Jerusalem — nay, the whole Jewish nation — ^was falling 
rapidly into the dissolution rising from internal decay ; 
and already the flap of avenging pinions was in the air. 
When the world too should lie in a state of morbid 
infamy, then should be heard once more the rushing of 
those ‘‘ congregated wings."" 

Is not all history One long vast commentary on 
these great prophecies? In the destinies of nations 
and of races has not the Christ returned again and 
again to deliver or to judge ? 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE EEAST OF DEDICATION. 

Tlnnpo Lloss('(l whoso livos aro faiilifiil prayers, 

Whose loves in hight*r love endure ; 

What souls poss(‘ss ilnnnst^lves so 
Or is there hlesseduess like theirs? — Tennyson. 

Nowhere, in all probability, did Jesus pass more restful 
and happy hours than in the quiet house of that little 
family at Bethany, which, as we are told by St. John, 
• “ He loved.” The family, so far as wo know, consisted 
only of Martha, Mary, and thedr brotbev Tjazams. That 
Martha was a widow that her husband w’as, or had 
been, Simon the Leper — that La/.arus is identical with 
the gentle and holy Rabbi of that name mentioned in 
the Talmud — are conjectures that may or may not be 
true;^ but we see irom the Gospels that they were a 
family in easy circumstances, and of suilicient dignity 
and 2Josition to excite considerable attention not only in 
their own little village of Bethany, but even in Jeru- 
salem. The lonely little hamlet, Ij'ing among its 
peaceful U2)lands, near Jerusalem, and yet comjdctcly 
hidden from it by the summit of Olivet, and thus 

‘ Xoi wliolly in Imsy wtirld, nor tpiito 

13py(»nd it,” 

must always have had for the soul of Jesus an especial 

' Fea/f, f. 21, 2, qiiolcd by Sepp, iii. 8. 
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charm ; and the more so because of the friends whose love 
and reverence always placed at His disposal their holy 
and happy home. It is there that we find Him on the 
eve of the Feast of the Dedication, Avhich marked tlie 
close of that public journey designed for the full and 
final proclamation of His coming kingdom.^ 

It was natural that there should bo some stir in the 
little household at the coming of such a Guest, and 
Martha, the busy, eager-hearted, a flection ate hostess, “ on 
hospitable thoughts intent,” hurried to and fro with 
excited energy to prepare for His jiroper entertainment. 
Her sister Alary, too, Avas anxious to receive Him 
fittingly,' but lier notions of the reA"(!rence due to Him 
Avere of a different kind. KnoAving that her sister was 
only too happy to do all that could be done for His 
material comfort, she, in deep humility, sat at His feet 
and listened to His AVords. 

Alary Avas not to blame, for her sister evidently 
enjoyed the task Avliieh she had chosen of jiroA’iding as 
best she could for the claims of hospitality, and Avas 
(juite able, Avitbout any assistance, to do everything that 
wis reijuired. ATor was Alartha to Idame for her active 
service ; her sole fault was that, in this oxitAV’ard activity, 
she lost the lU'cessary etpiilibrium of an iiiAvardcalm. As 
she toiled and })lanned to seiwe Him, a little touch of 
jealousy disturbed her peace as she saAv her (piiet sister 
sitting — “ idly ” she may baA*e thought — at the feet of 
tluiir great Visitor, and leaving the trouble to fall on her. 

^ St. Liilvr, jis Stiiir may liavo aiiticipatod tlio ii*uo ortlor ot* 

this aiiccth>lo in order t«) let it throw light on llu‘ ([iiestioii of tlio lawyer, 
“ Wlmt must 1 do (See Liikt^ x. 25, ;>S — ^1.2.) Tliis, if eorreet, is a good 
illustration of tJu> sidgectivo consideratiurs whieli seem to doniinato in this 
e|)i.sodo of his Gospel. 

" Luke X. 31), ^ Kal TrapaKadiaaJa . . . 
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If she had taken time to think, she could not but have 
acknowledged that there may have been as much of con- 
sideration as of selfishness in Mary’s withdrawal into the 
background in their domestic administration; but to be 
just and noble-minded is always difficult, nor is it even 
possible when any one meanness, such as petty jealousy, 
is suficred to intrude. So, in the first blush of her 
vexation, Martha, instead of gently asking her sister to 
help Jier, if help, indeed, were needed — an appeal which, 
if we judge of !Mary aright, she would instantly have 
heard -she almost impatiently, and not quite reverently, 
hurries in,^ and asks Jesus if He really did not care to 
see her sister sitting there with her hands before her, 
while -v/ze was left single-handed to do all the work. 
Would He not tell her (Martha could not have fairly 
added that common ])iece of ill-)iaturc, “ It is of no use 
for Me to tell her ”) to go and Infip ? 

An imperfect soul, seeing what is good and great and 
true, hut very often failing in the attempt to attain to it, 
is a])t to 1)0 very hard in its judgments on the short- 
comings of others. JJut a divine and sovereign soul — a 
soul that has more nc'arly attained to the measure of the 
stature of the ])erfect man — stakes a calmer and gentler, 
because a larger-hearted view of those little weaknesses 
and indirectnesses which it cannot but daily see. And 
so the answer of Jesus, if it were a re])roof, was at any 
rate an infinitely' gentle and tender one, and one which 
would purity but Avould not pain the poor faithful heart 
of the busy, loving matron to whom it Avas addressed. 
“Martha, iMartha,” so He said — and as we hear that 
most natural address may aa'^c not imagine the half-sad, 

' Such socitis ho Iho fovc.o. of e7rt(rT«<Ta hi St. Liikt', wlio Hliiiost alone 
iibos tlu) ’word I'xx. l (cl*, li. :?8); Acts xxiii. (ef. 1 Thess. v. I.?)]. 
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half-playful, but wholly kind and healing smile which 
lightened His face ? — “ thou art anxious and bustling 
about many things, whereas but one thing is needful ; ^ 
but Mary chose for herself the good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her.” There is iKJue of that 
exaltation here of the coiitemjdative over the active life 
which Koman Catholic writers have soon in the passage, 
and on which they are so fond of dwelling. Either may 
be necessary, both must Ix) combined. Paul, as has well 
been said, in his most I'ervent activity, had yet the con- 
templativeness and inward calm of Mary ; and John, 
with the mo.st rapt sj)irit of contemplation, could yet 
practise the activity of Martha. Jesus did Jiot mean 
to reprol)ato any amount of work undertaken in His 
service, hut only the spirit of fret and fuss- tlie want 
of all repose and calm— the ostentation of su]^)erihxous 
hospitality — in doing it; and still more that temdency 
to reprolxatc and iuterlen! with others, whi(;h is so often 
seen in Christians who are as an.vious as Martha, but 
have none of INlary’s holy trustfidness and ])erleet calm. 

It is likely that llethany was the home of Jesus 
during His visits to Jerusalem, and from it a shoi't and 
delightful walk over the JNlount (d‘ Olives would take 
Him to the Temple. It was now winter-time, and the 


* M’hc fXfpijjLi'S.s to lior iiiwanl solicitudo, tlic rvppd^^vj to lu'i* out- 

ivai-d l!ussiin*ss; in fad, if \vi‘ may adopt mu-Ji colloquial tcniis, “fretting’’ 
and “fiissijiof” woidd exactly rcprcM'iit tin* two woids, vafioiis 

rcadilit^s, Myuv 6e tun uXiywv 5e c ’'Ti // u'Js (j.*. J.», L, the Coptic, 

^.c.), might have risen 1‘roiu the notion that at any rate more than oiu', 
thing Avouhl bo rc((nii‘cd for tlic nii*al : but in ]»oint of fact an Eastern 
meal usually consists oi' oiu* l''•nllnon dish. Altogct lu‘r, it scciiis cli'ar 
that the first and obvi(ms incaning — as was so cusftmiary with (‘ur Lord 
— was meant t») hivolrr. the high and spiritual m(‘aniHg. JVrliaps tlio 
oxiyoyy (su]>|)ort(‘d ])y the conscMsus of N aiid TL u;: y have been omitted in 
sumo MISS., from a dosiro to cuforcii this s]^ li’itual lesson. 
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Feast of the Dedication was being celebrated.^ This 
feast was hold on the 25th of Cisleii, and, according to 
Wicseler, fell this year on Dec. 20. It was founded by 
Judas Maccahieus in honour of the cleansing of the 
Temple in the year IhC. 104, six years and a half after 
its fearful ])rofanation hy Antiochus Ejiiphanes. Like 
the I’assover and the Tabernacles, it lasted eight days, 
and Avas kept with great rejoicing.” Dcsides its Greek 
name of Enc:enia, it had the name of ra (ftSjra, or the 
Lights, and one feature of the festivity was a general 
illumination to oclelmite the legendary miracle of a 
miraculous umlti])lication, for eight days, of the holy oil 
which had been found by Judas ]\Iaecab:eus in one 
single jar sealed with the High iViest’s seal.^ Our 
Lord’s pres(>nee at such a festival sanctions the right of 
each Church to ordain its own rites and ceremonies, and 
shows that He looked with no disapproval on tlu' joyous 
enthusiasm of national patriotism. 

'!rhe eastern ])orch of the Tem])le still retained the 
name of Solomon’s I’orch, because it was at least built 
of the materials which had formed ])art of the ancient 
Tem])le.'^' Here, in Ibis bright colonnade, decked for 
the feast with glittering tro]Jii(‘S, Jesus was walking up 
and down, (piietly, and apparently Avithout companions, 

^ Joliii X. l>y llio Jow.s Chnwnkkith, 

- nccimiit of these cvenls may he simhi in 1 Maee. iv. o‘2 — 

2 Maee. X. 1- ‘*^ri'f‘y tleeked the fun‘-j‘i*nnl of tin* Temple with crowns 

of o-ohl ami with shields ” (,Ios. AnU, xii. 7. 7). 

'li b; linsh-hasJuimili, h i l.)eveiih(mrir, HUt. Pal. 62; 
Jos. Antf. xh. 7. § 7i. The eiiflit days Jiad in reality been neet‘ssary for file 
work ft) Im‘ doiKb Pi-riiaps ]^‘rs. Sal. v. ISO siMjCj. are a deseription of tin' 
Chatit'fhl'ah, called hy mistfilvc Jif'radls (rn*s”(ld. It>5). .S<‘e f\ 

f^ood aeeounf. oi tJie F'visl hy Dr. (jrinshnr^, in Kilto's Ifihl. (hjcL i. 6515. 

^ Jos. Aidf. XX. § 7. That the, aet.iuil porch, in its original state, liad 
been left standing, is vrhoily iiiiprohiihle. 
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sometimes, perhaps, gazing across the valley of the 
Kidron at the whited sepulchres of the prophets, whom 
generations of Jews had slain, and enjoying the mild 
winter sunlight, when, as though by a preconcerted 
movement, the Pharisaic party and their leaders suddenly 
suiTounded^ and began to question Him. Perhaps the 
veiy spot wliere Tie was walking, recalling as it did the 
memories of their ancient glory — ^perhaps the memories 
of the glad feast which they were celebrating, as tlie anni- 
versary of a splendid deliverance wrouglit by a handful 
of brave men who had overthrown a colossal t 3 '^ranny 
— ^inspired their ardent appeal. “ How long,” they im- 
patiently inquired, “ dost thou hold our souls in painful 
suspense ? If thou really art the Messiah, tell us with 
confidence. Tell us hc7’e, in Solomon’s Porch, while 
the sight of these shields and golden crowns, and the 
melody of these citherns and cymbals, recall the glory of 
.Judas the Asinonman — wilt thou be a mightier Macca- 
bams, a more glorious Solomon ? shall these citrons, 
and lair boughs, and palms, which we carry in honour of 
this day’s victory, bo carried some day for thee?”" It 
was a strange, impctuoxis, impatient appeal, and is full 
of significance. It forms their own strong condemna- 
tion, for it shows distinctly that He liad spoken words 
and done deeds which wovdd have justified and substan- 
tiated such a claim had He chosen definitely to assert it. 
And if He had in so many words asserted it — above all, 
had He asserted it in the sense and with the objects 
which they required — it is probable that they would 


^ Jolni X. 24, i K V K\<a ff av ovv avrhv (cf, Luko xxi. 20; Hoi), xi, 30) KoX 
eKeyov, 

“ 2 Maco. X. 7. Those lulahhh assimilateil the feast still more closely to 
tlio Feast of Tabcruaelos. 

Ic 
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have instantly welcomed Him with tumultuous acclaim. 
Tlie place where tliey were speaking recalled the most 
gorgeous dreams of their ancient monarchy ; the occasion 
was rife with the heroic memories of one of their bravest 
and most successful warriors; the political conditions 
which surrounded them were exactly such as those from 
which the noble Asmonaean Inul delivered them. One 
spark of that ancient flame would have kindled their 
inflammable spirits into such a blaze of irresistible 
fanaticism as might for the time have swe])t away both 
the Eomans and the Herods, but which — since the 
hour of their fall had already begun to strike, and the 
Clip of their iniquity was already full — would only have 
antedated by many years the total destruction which 
fell upon them, first when they were slain by mj’riads at 
the destruction of Jerusalem by J'itus, and afti'rwards 
when the i'alse ^Messiah, llar-Cochebas, and his fol- 
lowers were so frightfully exterminated at the capture 
ofEethyr. 

Eut the day for political deliA'crances was past ; the 
day for a higher, deeper, wider, more eternal deliverance 
had come. For the former they yearned, the latter 
they rejected. Passionate to claim in Jesus an e.xelusivc 
temporal ^Messiah, they repelled Him with hatred as the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world. J’hat He was 
their IMessiah in a sense far loftier and more s])iritual 
than they had ever dreamed. His languagi' had again 
and again implied ; but the Mi.'ssiah in the sense which 
they re([uircd lie was not, and would not be. And 
therefore He does not mislead them by saying, “ 1 
am your Messiah,” but He refers them to that repe.ited 
teaching, which showed how clearly such had been His 
claim, and to the works which bore witness to that 
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claim. ^ Had they been sheep of His Bock — ^and He 
here reminds them of tliat great discourse which He 
had delivered at the Feast of Tabernacles two months 
before — they would have heard His voice, and then Ho 
would have given them eternal life, and they would 
have been safe in His keeping; for no one would 
then have been able to phick them out of His Father’s 
hand, and he added solemnly, “I and my Father are 
one. 

His meaning was quite unmistakable. In these 
words He was claiming not only to be Messiah, but 
to be Divine. Had the oneness with the Father which 
He claimed been nothing more than that subjective 
\inion of faith and obedience which exists between all 
holy souls and their (h*eator — His words could have 
given no more offence than many a saying of their 
own kings and prophets ; but “ rcce Jadaci inlellexerunt 
qmd non inldligiint AriuniJ ” — they saw at once that 
the Avords meant infinitely more. Instantly they 
stooped to seize some of the scattered heavy stones® 
which the unfinished Temjde buildings supplied to 
their fury, and, had His hour been come, He could not 
ha\e csca])ed the tumultuary death which afterwards 
befell His proto-martyr. Dut His undisturbed majesty 
disarmed them with a word : “ Many good deeds did I 
show you from my Father : for Avhich of these do ye 
mean to stone me?”'* Not for any good deed, they 
rejdied, “ but for blasphemy, and because thou, being a 
mere mau,^ art making thyself God.” The reply of 
Jesus is one of those bioad gleams of illumination which 

* Soo Jolm V. and viii. imashn. 

2 Jolm X. 31, €Bd<TTa<rav. Tin word in John viii. 59 is ^pau. 

® John X. 32, Ai0affcT6. 

* &v6puiro5 (ver. 33). Soo Litjv, 10 — 16. 
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He often sheds on the interpretation of the Scriptures : 
“ Does it not stand written in your Law,” He asked them, 
“ ‘ I said. Ye are gods ? If he called them gods {Elohim) 
to whom the Word of God came — and such undeniably 
is the case in your own Scriptures — do ye say to Him 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world, 
‘Thou blasphcmest,’ because I said, ‘I am the Son of 
God?’” And He appealed to His life and to His 
works, as undeniable proofs of His unity with the Father. 
If Ilis sinlessness and His miracles were not a proof that 
He could not be the presumptuous blasphemer whom 
they wished to stone — ^^vhat further proof could be given ? 
They, nursed in the strictest monotheism, and accus- 
tomed only to think of God as infinitely far Irom man, 
might have learnt even from the Law and from the 
Prophets that God is near — is in the very mouth and 
in the very heart — of those who love. Him, and even 
bestows upon them some indwelling brightness of His 
own eternal glory. Might not this be a sign to them, 
that He who came to fulfil the Law and put a loftier 
Law in its place — He to whom all the prophets had 
witnessed — He for whom John had prepared the way 
— He who spake as never man spake — He who did 
the works which none other man had ever done since 
the foundation of the world — He who had ratified 
all His words, and given significance to all His deeds, 
by the blameless beauty of an absolutely stainless life — 
was indeed speaking the truth whi'ii He said that He was 
one with the Father, and that He was the Sou of God? 

The appeal was irresistible. They dared not stone 
Him ; but, as He was alone and defenceless in the midst 
of them, they tried to seize Him. But they could not. 


' Pa. Ixxxii. 6. 
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His presence overawed them. They could only make a 
passage for Him, and glare their hatred upon Him as 
He passed from among them. But once more, here was 
a clear sign that all teach iug among them was impossible. 
He could as little descend to their notions of a Messiah, 
as they could rise to His. To stay among them was 
but daily to imperil His life in vain. Judaja, therefore, 
was closed to Him, as Galilee was closed to Him. There 
seemed to ho one district only which was safe for Him in 
His native land, and that was Peraia, the district beyond 
the Jordan. He retired, therefore, to the other Bethanv 
— the Bethany heyoncl Jordan, where John had once 
been baptising — and there He stayed. 

What were the incidents of tJiis last stay, or the 
exact length of its continuance, we do not know. We 
see, however, that it was not exactly j^rivatc, for St. J ohn 
tells us that many resorted to Him thcre,^ and believed 
on Him, and boro witness that John — whom they held 
to be a Prophet, though he had done no miracle — had 
borne empliatic witness to Jesus in that very place, and 
that all which He had witnessed was true. 

* John X. 41, 42. For BelLaiiy, v, su}>ni, Yol. I., jj. 140. 



CHAPTEE XLVI 

THE LAST STAY IN PEB/EA. 

“ At evening time it sliall bo liglit.’^ — Z ech. xiv. 7. 

WiiEB,FA'ER the ministry of .Icsus was in the slightest 
degree public, there we invariably find the J'harisces 
watching, lying in wait for Him, tempting Him, 
trying to eiiti’ap Him into some mistalcen judgment or 
ruinous decision. But perhaps even Hunr malignity 
never framed a question to which the answer was so 
beset with difficulties as when they came to “tempt” 
Him with the problem, “ Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every csiuse ? ” ^ 

The question was beset with difficulties on every 
side, and for many reasons. In the first place, the 
institution of Moses on the subject was ambiguously 
expressed. Then this had given rise to a decided 
opposition of opinion between the two most impoidant 
and flourishing of the rabbinic schools. The diirerciice 
of the schools had resulted in a diflerence in the customs 
of the nation. Lastly the theological, scholastic, ethical, 
and national difiiculties were further complicated by 
political ones, fo? the prince in whose domain the ques- 


' Matt. xix. 3—12; Mark x. 2—12. 
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tion was put was deeply interested in the answer, and 
had already put to death the greatest of the prophets 
for his bold expression of the view which was most 
hostile to his own practice. "VVliatever the truckling 
Babbis of Galilee might do, St. John the Baptist, at 
least, bad left no shadow of a doubt as to what was his 
interpretation of the Law of Moses, and he had paid the 
penalty of his frankiiess with his life. 

Moses had laid down the rule that Avhen a man bad 
married a wile, and “ she find no favour in his eyes 
because be bath found some unclcanness (marg., ‘matter 
of nakedness,’ Ileb. nw, erenih dahhar) in her, then 
lot him write a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
baud, and send her out of his bouse. And when she is 
dc2)arted out of Iiis house, she may go and be another 
man’s wife.”^ J^ow in the interpretation of this rule, 
ewrytbing depc'iuled on the meaning of the expr(?ssion 
cn'olli daljliar, or rather on the meaning of the single 
word rrvath. It nnxmt, generall}', a stain or desecra- 
tion-, and llillel, Avith his school, explained the passage 
in the sense that a man might “ divorce his Avife for 
any disgust AA’bich he felt toAvards her;”“ eA’on — as 
tin* celebrated Jl. Akiba A'entured to say — if he saw 
any other Avoman who pleased him more; '^ AA’hereas the 

' Doui. xxiy. 1, 2. Litt'ivilly, (hthhar is “ iiakodiioss of a loatter** 

(bliisso hn injend rfiras). Jlrhr. Gram., 2Sb, f. ) 

“ Tll(‘ Kara Triurav alriav of Mall. xix. is a traiislaiioii of tllO r ^ ^3^ 
{id vn1 (hihlitir^, wliii'li was HilK*rs ox]K)si<ioii of tho disimfod passage. 
(See Bnxtoi-f, Dr Sfju. JmL 29.) Almost ilio blniliral plirasi* is f(»uiul in 
Jos. xind. iv. § -'L ^rjnorotfv airias. Cf. BetJus. XXV. 2(5, “ If sho go 

not as iliou woiiM(‘sl liavii lo‘r. nit her o(T from tliy flrsli.” 

Tlio roiMiiKoits of tlio Babiiis were oven more sliamofiil : »?.</., “If she 
spin ill public, go witli licr lioaJ uncoicrnl.” Ac. ; “Even if sbe have over- 
saltcd bis soup ” {Gitlhh 90)(Scl(lcu. />.' Ux. ffrh. iii. 17). Tliis, liowever, 
is explained away liy modern «*oiiiinciit:Gnrs Gasch. Jttd. 2t)‘l'). Yot 

it is not suqn-isiiig tliai it )'*d dotes; dde consequences. Tims wo aro 
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school of'Sliammai interpreted it to mean that divorce 
could only take place in cases of scandalous nnchastity. 
Hence the Jews had the proverb that in this matter, 
as in so many others, “Hillcl loosed what Shammai 
hound.” 

Shammai was morally right and exegctically 
wrong; Ilillel exegetically right and morally wrong. 
Shammai was only right in so far as he saw that the 
of the Mosaic legislation made no divorce justi- 
fiable w foro comcientiac, except for the most flagrant 
immoralit)'^ ; Hillel only right in so far as he saw that 
Moses had left an opening for divorce m foro ciinli in 
slighter cases than these, lint under such cii’cumstances, 
to decide in favour of cither school would not only he 
to give mortal offence to the other, hut also either to 
exasperate the lax many, or to disgust the high-minded 
few. For in those corrupt days the vast majority acted 
at any rate on the principle laid down hy Ilillel, as the 
Jews in the East continue to do to this day. Such, in 
fact, was the universal tendency of the times. In the 
heathen, and especially in the Homan world, the strict- 
ness of the marriage bond had been so shamefully 
relaxed, that, whereas, in the Jiepuhjic, centuries had 
passed before there had been one single instance of a 
public diA'orce, under the Empire, on the contrary, 
divorce was the rule, and faithfulness the exception. 
The days of the Virginias, and Lucretias, and Cornelias 
had passed; this was the age of the Julias, the Poppaeas, 
the Messalinas, the Agrippinas — the days in Avhich, as 


told in Bab. Jomuhy f. 18, 2, iliai Rahln Nadinmn, wlionovtu* ho mnt to 
stay at a town for a b]j(»rt tittKi', openly sent round the crier for a ^v^fo 
during his ahodo Uicre i^Lightfoot, llor. Hf.b, in lac.). See Excursus 111., 
Jesus and Hiih*! and Excursus IX., “ Hypocrisy of the Pharisees.” 
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Seneca says, women no longer reckoned their years hy 
the consuls, but by the number of their repudiated 
husbands. The Jews had cauglit up the shameful 
precedent, and since polygamy had fallen into discredit, 
they made a near approach to it by the ease with which 
they were able to dismiss one wife and take another.^ 
Even Josephus, a Pharisee of the ]J*harisces, who on 
every possible occasion prominently lays claim to the 
character and position of a devout and religious man, 
narrates, without the shadow of an apology, that his 
first wife had abandoned him, that he had divorced 
the second after she had borne him three children, 
and that he was then married to a third. Put if 
Jesus decided in favour of Shammai — as all Ilis pre- 
vious teaching made the Pharisees feel sure that in 
tliis particular question He wofM decide— -U kmi He 
would be pronouncing the public opinion that Herod 
Antipas was a double-dyed adultei’er, an adulterer 
adulterously wedded to an adulterous wile. 

But Jesus was never guided in any oT His answers 
by principles of expediency, and was decidedly indif- 
ferent alike to the anger of multitudes and to the 
tyrant’s frowm. His only object was to give, even 
to such inquirers as these, such answers as should 
elevate them to a nobler sphere. Their axiom, “ Is it 
lawful ? ” had it been sincere, would have involved the 


' Divorce is still very coinnioii among flic Dasfom »Tow.s; in 1856 tliore 
were sixteen cases of divorce among flic small Jpwisli pojmJatioii of Jeru- 
salem. Tu fact, a Jew may divorce liis wif<‘- at any time and for any cause, 
ho being liimself tlio sole :jndge*. the only hindrance is that, to i»reveut 
divorces in a mere sudden tit of sj)lecn; the bill of divorce must have the 
concurrence of throe Rabbis, and be "vriiten on ruled vellum, containing 
neither more nor less than twelve lines; and it niisl. bo given in the pre- 
sence of ton witnesses. (Allen's Mod. Juskm,n, p. 428.) 
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answer to their own question. Nothing is lawful to 
any man who douhU its lawfulness. Jesus, therefore, 
instead of answering them, directs them to the source 
where the true answer was to be found. Setting the 
primitive order side by side witli the Mosaic institu- 
tion — meeting their “In it lawful?” with “Have ye 
not read ?” — He reminds them that God, who at the 
beginning had made man mjde and female, had thereby 
signified His will that marriage should he the closest 
and most indissoliihle of all relationshijis^ — transcending 
and even, if necessary, superseding all the rest. 

“ Why, then,” they ask — eager to entangle Him in 
an opposition to “ the fiery law” — “ did Moses command 
to give a writing of divorcement and put her away?” 
The form of their question involved one of those false 
turns so common among the worshipj^ers of the letter ; 
and on this false turn they based th(‘ir inverted pyramid 
of yet falser inferences. And so Jesus at once corrected 
them ; “ Moses, indeed, for your hardheartedness per- 
nii/led you to put away jnmr wives ; hut from the 
beginning it was not so ;” and then he adds as formal 
and fearless a condemnation of Herod Antijias — without 
naming him — as could have been put in language, 
“ Whoever jnitteth away his wife and raameth another, 
excejit for fornication, committeth adultery ; and he who 
marrieth the divorced woman committeth adultery:”' 
and H<‘rod’s case was the worst conceivable instance of 
both forms of adultery, I’or he, while married to an 
innocent and. nndWoveed wife, had wedded the guilty 


' Con. 11 . 24}. “ Tlioy two ” is in the LXX., but not in tho Hebrew. 

2 It appears fi uii St. Matthew that Jesus uttered this precept to tho 
Pharisees, as well as coufided \t afterwards to His disciples. See Matt. xix. 
9 ; Mark x. l.l (vide suimi, p. 127). 
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but still undivorced wife of Herod Philip, his own 
brother and host; and he had done this, without the 
shadow of any excuse, out of mere guilty passion, when 
his own prime of life and that of his paramour was 
already past. 

If the Pharisees chose to make any use of this to 
bring Jesus into collision with Antipas, and draw down 
upon Him the fate of John, they might; and if they 
chose to embitter still more against Him the schools of 
llillel and of Shammai, hoik of which were thus shown 
to be mistaken — that of llillel from dolicieney of moral 
insight, that of Shammai from lack of exegetical acumen 
—they might ; but meanwhile He had once more thrown 
a flood of light over the difliculties of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, showing that it was 2>rovisional, not final — transi- 
toiy, not eternal. That which the Jews, following their 
famous llillel, ivgarded as a Divine 2)orniission of which 
to be proud, was, on the contrary, a tolerated evil jkt- 
inittcd to the outward life, though not to the en- 
lightened conscience or the pure heart — was, in fact, a 
standing witness against their hard and imjmrfect state.^ 

The Pharisees, ballled, j)(T])lexe(l, ashamed as usual, 
found themselves again confronted by a transcendcntly 
loftier wisdom, and a transceudently diviner insight 
than their own, and retired to hatch fresh plots equally 
malicious, and destined to he cc^ually thtile. Hut nothing 
can more fully show the necessity of Christ’s teaching 
than the fact that even the di.scij)les were startled and 
depressed by it. In this had ago, when corrujjtion was 
so universal — when in Ivomc marriaye had fallen into such 

* See Dcuf. x. 16; Isa. xlviii. 4; E/Aik. Hi. 7. Ami jot. accovdinf( to 

Goiter and a host of imitators, Josiis was a of ttio scliool of Hillel, 

and taught nothing original I (See Excursus III.) 
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contempt and desuetude that a law had to ^jj^^lled 
which rendered celibates liable to a hue — th^ thought 
the pure strictness of our Lord’s precept so severe that 
celibacy itself seemed preferable ; and this opinion they 
expressed when they were once more with Him in the 
house. What a fatal blow would have been given to the 
world’s happiness and the world’s morality, had He 
assented to their rash conclusion ! And how marvellous 
a proof is it of His Divinity, that whereas every other 
pre-eminent moral teacher — even the very best and 
gi’catest of all — has uttered or sanctioned more than one 
dangerous and deadly error which has been potent to 
poison the life or peace of nations — all the words of the 
Lord Jesus wei'o absolutely holy, and divinely healthy 
words. In His reply Ife gives none of that entire pre- 
ference to celibacy which would have been so highly 
valued by the ascetic and the monk, and would have 
troubled the consciences of many millions whose union 
has been blessed by Heaven.^ lie relused to pronounce 
upon the condition of the celibate so absolute a sanction. 
All that He said was that this saying of theirs as to 
the undesirability of marriage had no such unqualified 
bearing ; that it was impossible and undesirable for all 
but the rare and exceptional few. Some, indeed, there 
were who were unfitted for holy wedlock by the circum- 
stances of their birtli or constitution;" some, again, 
by the infamous, though then common, cruelties and 

* Coiisidt!!* flic iiilluciice cxcrcibcd ov(^r luillioiis of BudcUiists 

to tliis (lay liy Sakya Mouin’s (ixiiltatioii of ascetic cclihacy ! 

Matt. xix. 10 — 12. The Rabbis similarly distinguished between three 
sorts of eut/fOxot- -the serift c/towmu/r. the suu/' or “of nature ”), the 
serfs adam (per homiimsj, and tlui serfs hulf sUamayfm (of God). The 
passages of tJie Rabbis, quoted by Schbttgoii in loc., show tliat the meta- 
phorical souse given to the third class is justified, and that the Jowsappl^tl 
it to any who practised moderate abstinence. 
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of the dominant slavery; and some who 
themselves from all thoughts of marriage for 
religious purposes, or in consequence of higher neces- 
sities. These were not better than others, but only 
different. It was the duty of some to marry and serve 
Grod in the wedded state ; it might be the duty of others 
not to many, and so to serve God in the celibate state.^ 
There is not in these words of Christ all that amount 
of difficulty and confusion which some have seen in 
them. Ilis jirecepts find their best comment in the 
7th and 9th chapters of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thiansj and Ilis clear meaning is that, besides the rare 
instances of natural incapacity for marriage, there are a 
few others — -and to these few alone the saying of the 
disciples applied — who could accc'pt the belief that m 
peetdiar limes, or owing lo special circumstances, or at 
the paramount call of exceptional duties,, wedlock must 
by them be rightly and wisely foregone, because they had 
received from God the gift and grace of continence, the 
power of a chaste life, resulting from an imagination 
purified and ennobled to a particular service. 

And then, like a touching and beautiful comment on 
these high words, and the strongest of all jn’oofs that 
there was in the mind of Christ no admiration for the 
“voluntary service” which St. I’aul condemns, and the 
“ works of superogation ” which an erring Church upholds 
— as a proof of Ilis belief that marriage is honourable in 
all, and the bed r lefiled — lie took ])art in a scene that 

^ It is well kiio\,ii ihfit. Orison, llio of coiiiimaitiitors, 

imliappily took tins vlm-so literally: otln'v of Ciivist’s toacliing 

luij^lit. havti sliown him that sm-h au olToiico aoainst the order and eoiisti- 
tuiioii of Providence was no proli'ction against sensual sin ; and indeed this 
frmit and holy man lived to see and to confess tliat in tin’s matter lie liad 
l)oeu nohly mistaken — nohly, hecauso the 1 1 or of' tin* iiilellecfc was com- 
bined with the most fervid impnlsos of a seii*!?aeiiiieiug heart. 



witMrew 
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has touched the imagination of poet and painter in every 
age. For as though to destroy all false and unnatural 
notions of the exceptional glory of religious virginity, 
He, among Avhose earliest acts it had been to bless a 
marriage festhul, made it one of I I is latest acts to fondle 
infants in His arms. It seems to have been known in 
Pera;a that the time of His departure was approiiching; 
and conscious, perhaps, of the Avords which He had just 
been uttering, there Avere father's and mothers and friends 
Avho brought to Him the fruits of holy Avedlock — ^young 
children and even babes ^ — that He might touch them and 
jnay over them. Ere He left them for ever, they would 
bid Him a solemn farewell ; they Avould Avin, as it were, 
the legacy of His special blessing for the generation yet 
to come. The disci[)Ies thought their conduct forAvard 
and officious.^ did not wish their Master to be 

needlessly croAvded and troubled; they did not like to 
be disturbed in their high colloquies. They Avere indig- 
nant that a number of mei'c women and children should 
come obtruding (ui more imjwrtant persons and interests. 
Women Avere not honoured, nor children loved in 
antiquity as noAv they are ; no halo of romance and. 
tendemess encircled them ; too often they Avere subjected 
to shameful crmdties and hard neglect. Hut He Avho 
came to be the friend of all sinners, and the helper of all 
the suffering and the sick, came also to elevate Avoman to 
her due honour, centuries befoi-e the Teutonic element of/ 
modem society Avas dreamt of,^ and to be the protector 

* Mat<. xix. iraiSia; Lulvo xviii. 15, “llic'ir 

- Coinx). Ilio Jmuglity rqHilsion of t]ie Sliuiwimito woiimu by Gehuzi 
(2 Kin<^s iv. 27). 

Wlujroiis tlio Essoiiiari ot^libacy rose disiinctly out of contempt for, 
and distrust of woman (Jos. B. J, ii. 8, §2, t&s tSv ywaiKcov aarcKyeias 
(pvXatravfityoi). TLo autLor of Ecelesiasticus speaks iu the liarsbest tone of 
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and friend of helpless infancy and innocent childhood. 
Even the unconscious little ones were to ho admitted 
into His Church by His sacrament of baptism, to be 
made members of flim, and inheritors of His kingdom. 
He turned the rebuke of the disciples on themselves ; 
He was as much displeased with, them, as they had 
been with the parents and cbiklreu. “ Suffer the 
little children,” He said, in words which each of the 
Synoptists has preserved for us in all their immoi’tal 
tenderness — “ Suffer the little chiklnm to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” And when He bad folded them in His 
arms, laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. He 
added once more His constantly needed, and therefore 
constantly repeated, warning, “ Wliosoever shidl not 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child, shall not 
enter therein.” ^ 

When this beautiful and d(!eply instructive scene was 
over, St. Matthew tells us that He started on His way, 
probably i'or that new journey to the other Bethany of 
which we shall hear in the next chapter ; and on this 
road occuiTed another incident, which iniju'cssod itself so 
deejdy on the minds of the s])eclators that it, too, has 
been recorded by the Evangedists in a triple narrative. 

A young man of great wealth and high position 
seems suddenly to have been seized with a conviction 
that he had hitherto neglected an invaluable op])ortunity, 
and that One who could alone e.v])lain to him the true 
meaning and jnystery of life was already on his way to 
depart from among tliem. Determined, therefore, not to 
be too late, he came running, breathless, eager — ^in a way 


^ Comp. Mark ix. 35 j Luko x\ii. 26 ; Matt. xx. 26, 27 ; xxiii. 11. 
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that surprised all who beheld it — and, prostrating himself 
before the feet of J esus, exclaimed, “ Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do that I may inherit life ? 

If there was something attractive in the mingled 
impetuosity and humility of one so young and distin- 
guished, yet so candid and earnest, there was in his 
question much that was objectionable. The notion that 
he could gain etenial life by “ doing some good thing,” 
rested on a basis radically false. If we may combine 
what seems to be the true reading of St. Matthew, with 
the answer recorded in the other Evangelists, our Lord 
seems to have said to him, “ Why askest thou me about 
the good?" and why cal lest thou me good ? One is the 
good, even God.” He would as little accept the title 
“ Good,” as He would accept the title “ Messiah,” when 
given in a false sense. He would not be accepted as that 
mere “ good IJabbi,” to which, in these days, more than 
ever, men would reduce Him. So far, Jesus would show 
the youth that when he came to Him as to one who was 
more than man, bis entire address, as well as his entire 
question, was a mistake. No mere man can lay any 
other foundation than that which is laid, and if the ruler 

' Foi’ siinilfji* f|uo.sfioiis ]iut to Raliliis, sen Wetstoin, ad loc. The 
ayaQl in Mult. \i.\. 10 is oniitlnd Oy 13, I), Tj, luit it is Found in Murk 
and Luke; tlu* ayuOhv ill MaUlic>Y is undoubted, and perhaps tlio vuriution 
of readings is puHly accounted for by Die us(i of tlie word twice. 

- The reading epwras Trepl rod dyaOov, in Matt. xix. 17, seems 

undou])ledly the riglit j-eading («, B, D, L, ^<:e., tlie Cureton Syriae, and 
some of the chief FatJiers). It springs naturally from the form of the 
young man’s quest ion ; aud il has certainly not heeii altered from doetrimd 
reasons, for theie is no vai'ious reading in Mark x. J8; Luke xviii. 19. It 
is remarkable t hat the tith* “ yood liahhi ” was utti.*rly unknown to the Jews, 
and does not oceur once, in the 'J’almud tLigliifoot, Ror, Kebr, ad loc.). 
There was, tbenJ .re, an obvious impi’oprhdy in the uso of it by the young 
ruler from Ills p iuit (d \iew. The eiiipliasi.s of our Lord’s question falls on 
good not on “me;” lor in (lie latter case it w’ould be e/xc, not/xe (Meyer). 
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committed the error of simply admiring Jesus as a Eabbi 
of pre-eminent sanctity, yet no Eabbi, however saintly, 
was- accustomed to receive the title of “ good,” or pre- 
scribe any amulet for the preservation of a virtuous life. 
And in the same spirit. Ho continued ; “ But if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

The youth had not expected a reply so obvious and 
so simple. Ho cannot believe that He is merely referred 
to the Ten Commandments, and so He asks, in sui-prise, 
“What sort of commandments ? ” Jesus, as the youth 
wanted to do something, tells him merely of those of the 
Second Table, for, as has been well remarked, “ Christ 
sends the proud to the Law, and invites the humble to the 
Gospel." “ Master,” replied the young man in surprise, 
“ all these have I observed from my youth.” ^ Doubtless 
in the mere letter he may have done so, as millions 
have; but he evidently know little of all that those 
commandments had been interpreted by the Christ to 
mean. And Jesus, seeing his sincerity, looking on 
him loved him,^ and gave him one short crucial test 
of his real condition. He was not content with the 
common-place ; he aspired after the heroical, or rather 
thought that he did ; therefore Jesus gave him an heroic 
act to do. “ One thing,” He said, “ thou lackest,” and 
bade him go, sell all that he had, distribute it to the 
poor, and come and follow Him. 


* When the Anj^el of Death came to fetch the R. Chaiiina, he said, “Go 
and fetch iiio tlio Book of the Law, and see tvhether there is anything in it 
which I have not hept ” (Gfror<'r, ii. 102 ; Pliilo, i. 400). 

^ (Mark x. 21). The word means “ esteemed, ” and the aorist 

makes it mean ''was pleased vnih^ Orif^en says, “Dilexit eum, vel 
osctdatus est eum and it was the custom of thr Rabbis to kiss the head 
of any pupil who had answ’ered well; bat this would require 
not ^7(£7rT7flr€. 

/ 
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It was too much. The yoxmg ruler went awaj very 
sorrowful, grief in his heart, and a cloud upon his brow,^ 
for he had great possessions. He preferred the comforts 
of earth to the treasures of heaven ; he woiild not 
purchase the things of eternity by abandoning those of 
time ; lie . made, as Dante calls it, “ the great refusal.” 
And so he vanislies from the Gospel history ; nor do the 
Evangelists know anything of him farther. But the sad 
stern imagination of the poet follows him, and there, 
among the myriads of those who are blown about like 
autumn leaves on the confines of the other world, blindly 
following the flutter of a giddy flag, rejected by Heaven, 
despised even by hell, hateful alike to God and to his 
enemies, he sees 

“romlira (U colni 

Clio feco per viltato il gran rifiuto,”- 

(The shade of him, who made through cowardice the 
great refusal.) 

We may — I had almost said we must — hope and 
believe a fairer ending for one whom J esus, as He looked 
on him, could love. But the failure of this youth to 
meet the tost saddened Jesus, and looking round at His 
disciiflcs. He said, “ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The words 
once more struck them as very severe. Could then no 
good man be rich, no rich man be good ? But Jesus 


' XvTTovjjLevos (Matt. \ix. 22); (Trvyvdffas (Mark x. 22; (*f. Mail. xvi. 3): 
TreplXvTros (Luke xviii. 23). 

^ Dante, Tnferiio, iii. GO. 

''Inconianento iiitcsi, o certo fui 
C'ho quest’ era la s^itta dei oattivi 
A Dio spiaconti ed a’ iiemici sui.” 

Tins application of Dante’s refcrenco seems to me more probable than that 
lie intended Pope Celestine. 
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onlj anfswered — softening the sadness and sternness 
of the Avords by the affectionate title “ children ” — 
“Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom 
of Godj”^ hard for one, but, He added, with an 
earnest look at His disciples, and specially addressing 
Peter, as the Gospel Jiccording to the Hebrews tells us, 
“It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” ® They might Avell he amazed beyond measure. 
Was there then no hope for a Nicodemus, for a Joseph 
of Arimathuja ? Assuredly there was. The teaching of 
Jesus about riches was as little Ebionite as His teach- 
ing about marriage Avas Essene. Things impossible to 
nature are possible to grace ; things impossible to man 
are easy to God. 

Then, Avith a touch — ^ aa'us it of complacency, or was it 
of despair? — Peter said, “Lo, avc have forsaken all, and 
followed thee,” and either added, or implied. In what 
respect, then, shall avc be gainers ? The answer ot 
Jesus was at once a magnificent encouragement and a 
solemn AA'araing. The encouragement was that there 

^ It will be been that I follow tlio very striking and ]>robably goniiino 
n'jidiiig of M, B, i), and otlior MSS. in Mark x. 21-. Tlu^ words tovs 
IT €T rotOiW as irri wliicli oiir v(*rsion accopls, luivo all the oliara<*tpr of 

a gloss; and for llioso who Iriist in riolios” tho task would not bo 
fimr/foAoi/, but a^^varov. It is of courso Iriio tliat it is tho trust in riohos, not 
of theni, whioli inakt^s it so hard to outer into the kingdom 
of (h)d; but even sueli a mean and niiserabh* seotfer as Lneiau could see 
that there is alwiiys a danger losi those who have riches should trust in 
them. 

"The alteration to /cajuiAoc, “ a rt>i>e,” is shown to be wrong from tho 
rommoniie.ss of similar proverbs [r.g., an eh*])liant and tin* eye of a needle) 
in the Talmud, as adduced by Light foi»r, Schott gen, and AVetsleiii. Tlio 
<‘X])laiiation tliat thc‘ small side gate* of a .-ity, through wliieli a laden camel 
^'oiild only erusli with tlui ulnu'st difficult} was called a “ needle's eye is 
nioro plausible, but seems to need confirmation. 
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was no instance of self-sacrifice which would not even in 
this world, and even in the midst of persecutions, receive 
its hundred-fold increase in the harvest of spiritual 
olessings,^ and would in tlie woi’ld to come bo rewarded 
by the infinite recompense of eternal life ; the warning 
was that familiar one which tliey had heard before, that 
many of the first should be last, and the last first. ^ And 
to impress upon them still more fully and deeply that 
the kingdom of heaven is not a matter of mercenary 
calculation or exact equivalent — that there could be no 
bargaining with the Heavenly Householder — that before 
the eye of God’s clearer and more penetrating judgment 
Gentiles might be admitted before Jews, and Publicans 
before Pharisees, and young converts before aged 
Apostles — He told them the memorable Parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard. Tliat parable, amid its other 
lessons, involved the truth that, while all who serve God 
should not be defrauded of their just and full and rich 
reward, there could be in heaven no murmuring, no 
envyings, no jealous comparison of respective services, no 
base stragglings for precedency, no miserable disputings 
as to who had performed “ the maximum of service or 
the minimum of grace.” 

' Tlie metaphor of the twelve thrones harmcmisod with the ideal hopes 
of the day. (See Light foot, ad Ivc,) For the Paliiigenesia (= “restoration 
of all things,’' airoKaruirraa-is) see Isa. xlii. 9 ; Ixv. 17 ; Rom. viii. 19; Rf3V. 
xxi. 1, &c. With the whole passage compare 1 Cor. iii. 22 ; 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

2 See 2 Esdr. v. 42. 



CHAPTEll XLVII. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, 
rii KXels rov ^5ou Koi rod Oapdrov.-^AVOC. i. 18. 

These farewell interviews and teacliings perhaps belong 
to the two days after Jesus — while still in the Peraean 
Bethany — had received from the other Bethany, where 
He had so often found a home, the solemn message that 
“he whom He loved was sick.’'^ Lazarus was the one 
intimate personal friend whom Jesus possessed outside 
the circle of His AjDostles, and the urgent message was 
evidently an appeal for the presence of Him in whose 
presence, so far as we know, there had never been a 
death-bed scene. 

But Jesus did not come. He contented Himself 
occupied as He was in important works — with sending 
them tlie message that “ this sickness was not to death, 
but for the glory of God,” and stayed two days longer 
where He was. And at the end of those two days He 
said to His disciples, ‘MiCt us go into Juda?a again. 

' John xi. 1 — fiv (qiieni annis), vcr. 3. Tlio sanio word is only 

used elsowliore of fla* love! of Jesns for beloved dis(*i])lo. Wlioro His lovo ■ 
for the sisters is spoken of, vydira, “ dilige?)iii'” (“ eared for ”), is used (ver. 5). 
Tt is, however, worth noticing that three tiuH*s out of four the word for even 
the beloved diseiple is dyavicv^ and that lioiii the «/)tA€rs is not the Evangelist’s 
own word, but put by him iuto the mouth of another. 
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The disciples reminded Him how lately the Jews had 
there sought to stone Him, and asked Him how He 
could venture to go there again ; but His answer was 
that during the twelve hours of His day of work He 
could walk in safety, for the light of His duty, which 
was the will of His Heavenly Father, would keep Him 
from damrer. And then He told them that Lazaras 
slept, and that He was going to wake him out of sleep. 
Three of them at least must have remembered how, on 
another memorable occasion. He had spoken of death as 
sleeij; but either they were silent, and others spoke, 
or they were too slow of heart to remember it. As 
they understood Him to speak of natural sleep, He had 
to tell them ])laiuly that Lazarus was dead, and that He 
was glad of it for their sakes, for that lie would go to 
restore him to life. “ Let us also go,” said the affec- 
tionate b\it ever despondent Thomas, “ that we may die 
with Him ” — as though he had said, “ It is all a useless 
and perilous scheme, but still let us go.” 

Starting early in the morning, Jesus could easily have 
accomplished the distance — some twenty miles — before 
sunset. Ilut, on His arrival, he stayed outside the little 
village. Its vicinity to .Jerusalem, from which it is not 
two miles di.staiit,* and the evident wealth and position of 
the family, had attracted a large concourse of distin- 
guished Jews to console? and mourn with the sisters; and 
it was obviously desirable to act with caution in ventur- 
ing among such determined enemies. But while Mary, 
true to her retiring and contemplative disposition, was 
sitting i}i the house, unconscious of her Lord’s approach," 

* The “ wa.s " in .Tohii xi. 18 docs not necessarily inii>ly that wlion St. 
John wrote the viLhij^o had been dei>ivoy«‘d; hut such was probably tho case. 

“ It is an ml».i’'ostiiig inchujiitalxiro<.»f of tho authenticity of tlie narrative 
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the more active Martha had received intelligence that 
He was near at hand, and immediately went forth to meet 
Him. Lazarus had died on the very day that Jesus re- 
ceived the message of his illness j two days had elapsed 
while He lingered in Pera3a, a fourth had been spent on 
the journey. Martha could not understjind this sad 
delay. “Lord,” she said, in tones gently reproachful, 
“ if Thou hadst been here my brother had not died,” 
yet “ even now ” she seems to indulge the vague hope 
tliat some alleviation may bo vouchsafed to their bereave- 
ment. Tlie few words which follow ai*e words of most 
memorable impoi't — a declaration of Jesus which lias 
brought comfort not to Martha only, but to millions 
since, and which shall do to millions move unto the 
world’s end — 

“ Thy brother shall rise again.” 

Martha evidently had not dreamt that he would now 
bo awaked I'roni the sleep of death, and she could only 
answer, “ I know that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last <lay.” 

Jesus said unto her, “ I am thk Hksurrection and 

TIIF, UEE; UK THAT RRIJEVETll ON Me, THOUGH HE HAVE 
HIED, SHALE LIVE ; AND HE THAT LIVETH AND HELIEVETU 
ON Me SHALL NEVER DIE. Lclievest thou this ?” 

It was not for a spirit like Martha’s to distinguish 
the interchanging thoughts of physical and spiritual 
death which were united in that deep utterance ; but, 
without pausing to fathom it, her faithful love supplied 


— all the 11101*13 valujibk* from boiii^ wholly iiiiih'si^iKMl — iliat ihe cliaracters 
of Martlia aiul Mary, as ilescribeii in a few touches by St. John, exactly 
harinonisi^ with their character a,s thej* api>ear in the anecdote preserved 
only l)y St. Luke (x. ilS — (Se.e p. J tl.) Those who reject the 

genuine iiess of St. John’s Gospol must account ^as Meyer says) for this 
‘‘ literary miracle.” 
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the answer, “Tea, Lord, I believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of Cod, which should come into the 
world.” 

Having uttered that great confession, she at once 
went in quest of her sister, about whom Jesus had 
already inquired, and whose heart and intellect, as Martha 
seemed instinctively to feel, were better adapted to 
embrace such lofty truths. She found Mary in the 
house, and both the secrecy with which she delivered 
her message, and the haste and silence with which Mary 
arose to go and meet her Lord, show that precaution was 
needed, and that the visit of Jesus had not been unac- 
companied with danger. The Jews who were comforting 
her, and whom she had thus suddenly left, rose to follow 
her to the tomb, whither they thought that she had 
gone to weep ; but they soon saw the real object of her 
movement. Outside the village they found Jesus sur- 
rounded by His friends, and they saw Mary hurry up 
to Him, and fling herself at His feet with the same 
agonising reproach which her sister also had used, 
“ Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother had not 
died.”^ The greater intensity of her emotion spoke in 
her fewer words and her greater self-abandonment of 
anguish, and she could add no more. It may be that 
her affection was too deep to permit her hope to be so 
sanguine as that of her sister ; it may be that with 
humbler reverence she left all to her Lord. The sight 
of all that love and misery, the pitiable spectacle of 
human bereavement, the utter futility at such a moment 


^ MartLa had said, ovk b aSiXp4s fiov irfOp-fiKci (Jolin xi. 21, hut 
dv^Oavtv, N. B, C, D, (Vc.}, “my liroth^r would iioi Imvo hcou dead; ” Mary 
says, ou/c tLp fiov i dZiX^hs (vcr. 32), “mi/ hrotlicr [tlio position of 

tlio pronoun is iiioi o empli; ^ «• ] would not have died.” 
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of humapii consolation, the shrill commingling of a hired 
and simulated lamentation with all this genuine anguish, 
the unspoken reproach, “ Oh, why didst Thou not come 
at once and snatch the victim from the enemy, and 
spare Thy friend from the sting of death, and me from 
the more bitter sting of such a parting ? ” — all these 
influences touched the tender compassion of Jesus with 
deep emotion. A strong effort of self-repression was 
needed^ — an effort which shook His whole frame with 
a powerful shudder® — ^before He could find words to 
speak, and then He could merely ask, “ Where have ye 
laid him?” They said, “Hord, come and see.” As 
He followed them His eyes were sti'caming with silent 
tears.® His tears were not unnoticed, and wliile some of 
the Jews observed with respectful sympathy this proof 
of His affection for the dead, others were asking dubiously, 
perhaps almost sneeringly,^ whether He who had opened 
the eyes of the blind could not have saved His friend 
fiom death? They had not heard how, in the far-off 
village of Galilee, He had raised the dead ; hut they 
knew that in Jerusalem He had opened the eyes of one 
born blind, and that seemed to them a miracle no less 

' S: 5 iK*li seems to be ibe meaning of ei/ffipifi’fitruro ry itvivfjLan (ver. 33), 
litoral ly, “ Ho Avas indignant Avilli himself in spirit.” (Cf. Ijani. ii. G, LXX.) 
I fully admit, however, the difficulty of the expnhssion, and :ini not prt'parod 
to deny that it may mean “ Ho was iudigiiaut in spirit ” (at the want of 
faith of those Avho Avere present). 

^ kavrdv. Tlu* philosophical fancies Avliich sec? in this I'xpression 

a sanction of the Stoic /xeT/^ioircldem, as Oiough the nu*aning Avtu-e that Jesus 
morely stirred His oAvn emotions to the exact extent Avhich He tipproA'ed, 
are quite misplaced. (^Conip. John xii. 27 ; xiii. 21.) Euthymius, an excel- 
lent ancient commentator, explains it as in tlu^ text. 

MKpuxTiVy jievit, “Ho slied tears;” not ckAouhcv, “ He AA'Opt 
aloud,” as over Jernsiilom (Luke xix. 41). 

^ Verso 37. Alford acutely conjecturts I ho li«».sl*.lo lone of the criticism, 
from tho use of 5^, which St. John very f^requenily uses bi an adversath^e 
sense, as again in verse 46. 
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stupendous. But Jesus know and heard their comments, 
and once more the whole scene — its genuine sorrows, its 
hired mourners, its uncalmed hatreds, all concentrated 
around the ghastly work of death — came so powerfully 
over llis spirit, that, though lie knew that He was 
going to wake the dead, once more His whole being 
was sw('2)t by a stonn of emotion. ^ The grave, like most 
of the graves belonging to the wealthier Jews, was a 
recess carved horizontally in the rock, with a slab or 
mass of stone to close the entrance.® Jesus bade them 
remove this .^J/«/, as it was called. Then Martha inter- 
posed — pai'tly from conviction that the soul had now 
utterly departed from the vicinity of the mouldering 
body, partly afraid in her natural delicacy of the shock- 
ing spectacle which the removal of that stone would 
reveal. For in that hot climate it is necessary that 
bmaal should follow immediately upon d(*ath,® and as 
it was the evening of the fourth day since Jjazarus 
had died, there was too much reason to fear that by 
this time decomposition had set in. Solemnly Jesus 
reminded her of His promi.se, and the stone was 
moved fi’om the place where the dead was laid. He 
stood at the entrance, and all others shrank a little 
backward, with their eyes still fixed on that dark and 
silent cav(*. A hush fell ujjon them all as Jesus raised 


* 7rd\tj/ cju.,6pifj.tloju€i/o^ Iv lavTcp (Jolin xi. 38). 

* The of Btitlumy is to tliis day railed El-A/nriyeh, a cornij)tion 

of Lazarus, and a continuous nieinorial of the miracle. A deep cavity 
is sliowii in the mhlHIo of it as the j^rave of .Lazarus. T visited the spot, 
but witli no belief in it : that El-Azariyeh is tlu^ ancient B(‘tliauy is certain, 
but the tomb of Lazarus could not Jiav<‘, bo(ui in the centre of it. 

* Frankl mentions that, a few years aj^o, a Jewish Ral)bi (l>ing at 
Jerusalem at two o’clock was buried at 4.30. The ein^diatic remark of 
Martha may also liavt? arisen from the heli*‘f that after three days the soul 
ceased t(' flutl ■’* in the neighbourhood of the body. 
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His eyes and thanked God for the coming confirma- 
tion of His prayer. And then, raising to its clearest 
tones that voice of awful and sonorous authority, and 
uttering, as was usual with Him on such occasions, the 
briefest words, He cried, “Lazarus, comk forth!”’ 
Those words thrilled once more through that region of 
impenetrable darkness wliich separates us from the world 
to come ; and scarcely were they spoken when, like a 
spectre, from the rocky tomb issued a figure, swathed 
indeed in its white and ghastly cerements — with the 
napkin round the head wliich had ujiheld the jaw that 
four days previously had dropped in death, bound hand 
and foot and face, but not livid, not horrible — the figure 
of a youth with the healthy blood of a I’estored life llow- 
ing through his veins ; of a life restored — so tradition 
tells us — for thirty more long years “ to life, and light, 
and love. 

Let us pause here to answer the not unnatural 
question as to the silence of the Synoptists respecting 
this great miracle.® "[ro treat the subject fully would 
indeed be to write a long disquisition on the structure 
of the Gospels ; and after all we could assign no 
explanation of their obvious difficulties. The Gospels 
are, of their very nature, confessedly and designedly 
fragmentaiy, and it may be regarded as all but certain 
that the first three were mainly derived from a common 
oral tradition, or founded on one or two original, and 
themselves fragmentaiy, documents.’' The Synoptists 
almost confine themselves to the Galilman, and St. John 


' fKpdvyaffty (vor. 43). ( -oiiip. xii. 10; John v. 28. 
2 Epiphau. Ifaer. 63. See HofuLGiii, Lrh-.’u Jemi, 357. 

^ On this question, sec especially I.iv>ycr, p. 298. 

* Luke i. 1. 
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to the Judaean ministry, though the Synoptists distinctly 
allude to and presuppose the ministry in Jerusalem, 
and St. John the ministry in Galilee.^ Not one of the 
four Evangelists proposes for a moment to give an ex- 
haustive account, or even catalogue, of the parables, 
discom’ses, and miracles of Jesus ; nor was it the object 
of either of them to write a complete narrative of His 
three and a-half years of public life. Each of them 
relates the incidents which came most immediately 
within his own scope, and were best known to him 
either by personal witness, by isolated written docu- 
ments, or by oral tradition and each of them tells 
enough to show that He Avas the Christ, the Son of the 
liiving God, the Saviour of the world. Now, since the 
raising of Lazarus would not seem to them a greater 
exercise of miraculous power than otliers which they 
had recorded (John xi. 37) — since, as has well been said, 
no semeiometer had been then invented to test the 
relative greatness of miracles — ^and since this miracle 
fell within the Juda;au cycle — it docs not seem at all 
more inexplicable that they should have omitted this, 
than that they should have omitted the miracle st 
Bethesda, or the opening of the eyes of him who had 

\ '1 ought, perhaps, to hnvt? explained the word Synoptists heforo. It is 
applied to tlie first three Evangelists, heeaiise their Gospels can be arranged, 
seel ion by soetioii, in a tabular form. Griesliaeli s(‘enis to have been tlio 
first to nse the wonl (Holtzniann in Selieiikel, Lexicon, s. v. “Evan- 
gelien,” p. 207). But altliongJi the word, so far as I am aware, is modem, 
the contnists presented by the first three and the fourth Gospels were, of 
course, very early ub^erviMl (Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 14). Pro- 
fessor Westeott treats of ‘‘tho origin of the Gospels ” with his usual Jcani- 
ing and eaudoiii* in his Introduction, pp. 152 — 195. He there nuiutiens that 
if the total contents of the Gospels be rei)reseut(Hl by 100, there are 7 pecu- 
liarities in St. Ma’ h, 42 in St. Matthew, 59 in St. Luke, and 92 in St. John. 

" Vid. supra, V ol. J.. p. 279, n., ^vhere T have quoted the testimony of 
St. Augustine this eflecl. 
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been bom blind. But further than this, we seem to trace 
in the Synoptists a special reticence about the family at 
Bethany. The house in which they take a prominent 
position is called “the house of Simon the leper;” Mary 
is called simply “ a woman ” by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark (Matt. xxvi. 6, 7 ; Mark xiv. 3) ; and St. Luke 
contents himself with calling Bethany “ a certain village ” 
(Luke X. 38), although he was perfectly aware of the 
name (Luke xix. 29). There is, therefore, a distinct 
argument for the conjecture that when the earliest form 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew appeared, and when the 
memorials were collected which were used by the other 
two Synoptists, there may have been special reasons for 
not recording a miracle which would have brought into 
dangerous prominence a man who was still living, but 
of whom the Jews had distinctly sought to get rid as a 
mtness of Christ’s wonder-working power (John xii. 10). 
Even if this danger had ceased, it would have been 
obviously repulsive to the quiet family of Bethany to 
have been made the focus of an intense and irreverent 
curiosity, and to be questioned aboiit those hidden 
things which none have ever revealed. Something, then, 
seems to have “ scaled the lips ” of those Evangelists — ■ 
an obstacle which had been long removed when St. 
John’s Gospel first saw the light. 

“ If they believe not Moses and the Prophets ” — so 
ran the answer of Abraham to Dives in the parable — 
“ neither will they be converted though one (and this, 
too, a Lazarus !) rose from the dead.” It was even so. 
There were many witnesses of this miracle who believed 
when they saw it, but there were others who could only 
carry an angry and alannetl account of it to the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. 
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The Sanhedrin met in a spirit of hatred and per- 
plexitj.^ Thej could not deny the miracle ; they muld 
not believe on Him who had performed it ; they could 
only dread His growing influence, and conjecture that 
it would be used to make Himself a king, and so end 
in Homan intervention and the annihilation of their 
political existence. And as they vainly raged in im- 
potent counsels, Joseph Caiaphas arose to address them. 
He was the civil High Priest, and held the office eleven 
years, from A.i). 25, when Valerius Grratus placed him 
in it, till A.I). 3(5, when Vitellius turned him out. A 
large share indeed of the honour which belonged to 
his position had been transfciTcd to Ananus, Annas — 
or to give him his true Jewish name, Hamm — ^who 
had simply been deprived of the High Priesthood by 
Eoman authority, and who (as we shall see hereafter) 
was perhaps the JVa-sl or Sa^rm, and was, at any rate, 
regarded as being the real High Priest by the stricter 
Jews. Caiaphas, however, was at this time nominally 
and ostensibly High Priest." As such he was supposed 
to have that gift of prophecy which was still believed 
to linger faintly in the persons of the descendants of 
Aaron, after the total disap 2 >earance of dreams, ITrim, 
omens, jirojihets, and Bath K$l, which, in descending 
degrees, bad been the ordinary means of ascertaining 

^ John xi. 47 — 54. 

Some liHVo s(*fn an open irony in ilio expression of St. John (xi. 49), 
that Caiaplias was Jli^h Priest “t]iat siinie y<*ar,” as tlioiigli the Jews had 
got into this conteni])iuous way of speaking during tlie rapid siieeessioii of 
priests — mere }»hantojMs stjt up and displaced hy tin* Ronian iiat — who had 
in recoid years succeeded (‘ach oilier. There must have heen at least live 
living High Priests, and ex-High Priests at this council — Annas, Ismael 
Bon Phahi, Hie.*’/' i Beii Hanan, 8iinon .B(*n Kanihith, and Caiaphas, who 
had gained liis <‘l.‘vati«.n hv hriliery (see R« land, Auit. llvbr., p. 160, where 
he gives lists of the Hign Ih'iest.s from Josejthus, Nicephorus, &c.). 
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the will of God.^ And thus when Caiaphas rose, and 
with shameless avowal of a policy most flagitiously 
selfish and unjust,® haughtily told the Sanliedriu that 
aU their proposals were mere ignorance, and that the 
only thing to be done was to sacrifice one victim — inno- 
cent or guilty he did not stop to inquire or to define 
— one victim for the whole people — ay, aud, St. John 
adds, not for that nation only, hut for all God’s children 
scattered throughout the world — they accepted uuhesi- 
tatingly that voice of unconscious prophecy. And by 
accepting it they filled to the brim the cup of their 
iniquity, and incurred the crime which drew ujjon their 
guilty heads the very catastrophe which it was com- 
mitted to avert. It was this Moloch worship of worse 
than human sacrifice which, as in the days of Manasseh, 
doomed them to a second aud a more terrible, and a 
more enduring, destruction. There were some, indeed, 
who were not to bo found on that Hill of Evil Counsel,^ 


* Soc Jos. Ji. J. iii. 8, § 3. 

* Some ot' cousxiinitors must luivo livod io l(?avu by tlio v(‘sult that 

wliat. is morally wrong* iiovor van bo politically cxpoditoit. The (loath of the 
iimocciit, HO far from saving tlu* nation, ])rocipitato(l its ruin, and that ruin 
f(4l most hoavily on those wlio had brought it about. When tho I(lunu*aus 
(.'iitc^rcd Jerusalem, “Tons h's iinunbres (h^ la caste sacerdotale (jii'oji put 
trouv(‘r fiirent tiu\s. Italian [sea of the Gospi^l ‘ Annas '] i‘l J«'mis tils do 
Onmala subinmt d’aHreuscs insult (‘s ; Jeurs cori>s furont pi*i\ e.s do sopnltun', 
outragi^ iiioin chez Icsjuifs. Ainsi perit l(‘ ills (In prinoij»al juiitMir do hi 
Diort do Jesus. Co fut .... la tin du parti saddiuvMoi, ])arti suuvinit 
haiitain, egoistic et criud. Avc'c ftanaii perit h* \ii ux sact'rdoci* juif, 
intoode aux gramh's families sadd Graud(» ful rini]»n*ssion, 

quaud on contempla j(*tes iius h rs de la ville, livivs aux cliiens et aux 
cliacals, ces aristocrat es si hautenicnt rcsp(*ctes . . . CV'tait un inonde qiii 
Jisparaissait. Incapable d(^ fur-ni' r nn bltat a lui soul il d(‘\ail on arrivt^r 
au ]>()iiit oil nous lo voyons d'‘puis dix-hiiit si«\'Ies, c'(4vst-a-din' a vivn* on 
guiso d(j ])avasite, dans la republiipic d’.uitrui.'’ Henan, J/AnUrltriat, p. 

who sees in all this no hand ot Gud.j 
=^This is tho nam(4 still giv(*n to the i •aditiuiial sit(» of the house of 
baiaphas, whore tho mooting is supposed to iuuo boon ladd. 
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or -who, if present, consented not to the counsel or 
will of them ; but from that day forth the secret fiat had 
been issued that Jesus must be put to death. Hence- 
forth He was living with a price upon His head. 

And that fiat, however originally secret, became 
instantly known. Jesus was not ignorant of it; and for 
the last few weeks of His earthly existence, till the due 
time had brought round the Passover at which He 
meant to lay down His life. He retired in secret to a 
little obscure city, near the wilderness, ealled Ephraim.* 
There, safe from all the tumidts and machinations of His 
deadly enemies, He spent calmly and happily those last 
few weeks of rest, surrounded only by His disciples, and 
training them, in that peaceful seclusion, for the mighty 
work of thrusting their sickles into the ripening harv'csts 
of the world. None, or few beside that faithful band, 
knew of His hiding place ; for the Pharisees, when they 
found themselves unable to conceal their designs, had 
published an order that if any man knew where Jle was, 
he was to reveal it, that they might seize Him, if neces- 
sary even by violence, and execute the decision at which 
they had arrived. Hut, as yet, the bribe had no effect. 

How long this deep and much-imperilled retirement 

^ Kufxri fi€yi<rTri, Eusch. ; “villa praop^ndis,” Jer. ; iroXixt'tov, Jos. 
(Koini, III. 1. d. ) — Tlicro is much uuoertainty as to iho position of Ej)hraiin ; 
it may possihiy have been on tho site of the modern villaj^je of Et -Taiyibch, 
whicli is near to the wilderness (Joliii xi. 54), and not, far from Beitin. the 
ancicuit Bethel (2 Chron. xiii. 19; Jos. B. J. iv. 9, §9), and about twcjity 
miles to the north of Jerusalem (Jerome, Onmnast.). (See Robinson, liibL 
Res, i. ‘144 seqrj.) There is no necessity to suj)poso wilh Ebrard {Gosp, 
Hint, p. 860) tliat it was soiitli-east of Jeriisiilem. (Tlie Kathihh, in 2 Chron. 
xiii. 19, has '"Ephron;** the Keri, “Ephraim.” Wieseler {Synopn. p. 291) 
elaborately argues that Eusebius is right, as against Jerome, in placing it 
eight miles from Jerusalem, but this 'would hardly bo far enough for 
safety; and if Ephraim be Et-Tjuyibeh, that is very nearly if not quite 
twenty miles from the Ildy City.) 
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lasted we are not told, nor can we lift the veil of silence 
that has fallen over its records. If the decision at which 
the Beth Din in the house of Caiaphas had arrived was 
regarded as a formal sentence of death, then it is not 
impossible that these scrupulous legists may have suffered 
forty days to elapse for the production of witnesses in 
favour of the accused.^ liut it is very doubtful whether 
the destruction intended for Jesus was not meant to be 
carried out in a manner more secret and more summary, 
bearing the aspect rather of a violent assassination than 
of a legal judgment. 

' Sucli is llu^ sui>ix)sitjoii of IT. iii. 31, ami it rlonvos some 

support from tlio tnrhid of fhe Talmud, Avliioh says that forty days 

heforo His death (the \ogt\] time for the prodnetioii of v:’tnessf*s) Jesus 
was exeojiijiiumeated »)y Joshua lieu Peraelnali. to tlie blast ot 40o 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 

JERICHO AND BETHANY. 

‘‘ Those niiglity voices tln*oo, — 

Mtjjtou iXerio'ov jUf, 

&dp(r€ii eyetpatf ipavet ere, 

7; viffTis (fov aiddOKi ere.” — LONGFELLOW. 

From the conical hill of Ephraim Jesus could see the 
pilgrim bands as, at the approach of tbe Passover, they 
began to stream dojvn the Jordan valley towards Jeru- 
salem, to purify themselves from every ceremonial defile- 
ment before the commencement of the Great Feast.’ 
The time had come for Him to leave his hiding-place, 
and He descended from Ephraim to the high road in 
order to join the great caravan of Galila^an pilgrims.'^ 
And as He turned His back on the little town, and 
began the journey which was to end at .Jerusalem, a 
prophetic solemnity and elevation of soul stimggling 
with the natural anguish of tlie flesh, which shrank from 
that great sacrifice, pervnded His whole being, and gave 
a new and strange grandeur to every gesture and OA’cry 
look. It was the Transfiguration of Self-sacrifice ; and, 
like that previous Transfiguration oi‘ Glory, it filled those 
who beheld it with an amazement and terror which 

' Numb. ix. 10 ; 2 Cbvoii. xxx. 17 ; Jos. Antt. xvii. 9 , § 3. 

Malt. XX. 17 — 19 ; Mark x. 32 — 31; Luke x\'iii. 31— 3J. 
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they could not explain.^ There are few pictures in the 
Gospel more striking than this of Jesus going forth to 
His death, and walking alone along the path into the 
deep valley, while behind Him, in awful reverence, and 
mingled anticipations of di*eadand hope — their eyes fixed 
on Him, as with bowed liead He preceded them in all 
the majesty of sorrow— the disciples walked behind and 
dared not disturb His meditations. Hut at last lie 
])auscd and beckoned them to Him, and then, once more 
— for the third time — with fuller, clearer, more startling, 
11101X5 terrible particulars than ever before. Ho told them 
that He should be betrayed to the Hriests and Scribes ; 
by them condemned ; then handed over to the Gentiles ; 
by the Gentiles mocked, scourged, and- He now for 
the first time revealed to them, without any ambiguity, 
the crowning horror— rntej/fof/; and that, on the third 
day. He should rise again. But their minds were- full of 
^lessianie hopes ; they were so pre-uccu])i(;d with the 
conviction that now the kingdom of God was to come in 
all its splendour, that the. prophecy passed by them like 
the idle wind ; they could not, and would not, understand. 

There can be no more striking comment on their 
inability to realise the meaning of what Jesus had said 
to them, than the fact that very shortly after, and during 
the same journey, ocouri’ed the ill-timed and strangely 
unspirituai request which the Hvangelist.s proceed to 
record." With an air of [irivacy and mystery, Salome, 
one of the constant attemlants oi' Jesus, with her two 
sous, James and .lohn, who were among the most emi- 
nent of His Apostles, came to Him with adorations, and 

' Mark x. 32. Tisdmudiirf, Mi'yor, .'ie., arcpid. tlio rcadiiijr of s, B, C, L, 
&(•., oi Si dKo\ov0oSyr(s. as thoiigli tlifiM wero fi'Ui sets of t ho Apostles, of 
■whom some in their fear hiul tallen b«“hi :'l the rest. 

■ Matt. XX. 20 — 28 ; Mark x. ;so— 'tS ; Luke xviii. 32—34. 
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begged Him to promise them a favour. He asked what 
they wished ; and then tlic mother, speaking for her 
feVvent-hearted ambitious sons, begged that in His king- 
dom tliey might sit, the one at His right hand, and the 
other at His left.' Jesiis boro gently with their selfish- 
ness and error. They had asked in their blindness for 
that jjosition which, but a few days afterwards, they 
were to see occu])icd in shame and anguish by the two 
crucified robbers. Their imaginations Avere haunted by 
twelve thrones ; His thoughts Avere of three crosses. 
They dreamt of eartlily croAvns; He told them of a cup 
of bitterness ~ and a baptism of blood. Could they indeed 
drink Avitli Him of that cup, and be bajdiscd Avith that 
baptism? Understanding ])erhaps more of His meaning 
now, they y<*t boldly answered, “ VV(? can and then He 
told them that they indeed xhovld do so, but that to sit 
on His right hand and on His left was reserved lor those 
for whom it had been prepared by Jlis Hea\a*nly Father.'* 
The throne, says JJasil, “is the price of toils, not a grace 
granted to anihitiou ; a reward of righteousness, not the 
concession of a request.” 

The ten, when they heard the incident, Avere naturally 
indignant at this secret attempt of the tAvo brothers to 
secure for themselves a pre-emineuee of honour; little 
knoAving that, so far as earih Avas concerned— -and of this 
alone they dreamt — that ])remium of honour should only 

' 111 Jos. Anil. vi. 11, § 0, Joimllmii sits at Saiirs liaiid, Aimer at 
Ills loft. Ill tlio Midntah Trhillni, God is rojiriisontod with the Messiah 
on His rigid and Ahrahain on His left (AVetstein ad lor.). Comp. 1 Kiugi^ 
ii. li) (Hatbshoba); x.\ii. 19. 

- John XATii. 1 1 ; Hev. xiv. lO; Ps. Ixxv. 8. “ Lavaerum sanguinis ” (Tort. 
Srori*. 12). (Keim, iii. 43.) 

Tlie EngJisJi version is h(‘re not verv happy in interpolating “it shall 
be given*' (Matt. \x. 23 1, for tlie meaning is “ not Mim* to give exciqd io thim 
for vj/wm it is prepared cd* My Father.’' Comp. Mutt, xxv.34; 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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be, for tbe one a precedence in martyrdom, for the other 
a prolongation of suffering.^ This would be revealed to 
them in due time, but even now Jesus called them all 
together, and tauglit tliern, as He had so often taught 
them,® that the higliest lionour is won by the deepest 
humility. The shadowy principalities of earth* were 
characterised by the semblance of a little brief authority 
over their fellow-men ; it wjis natural for them to lord 
it, and tyrannise it over their fellows : but in the king- 
dom of heaven the lord of all should be the servant of 
all, even as the highest Lord had spent His very life 
in the lowest ministrations, and was about to give it as 
a ransom for many. 

As they advanced towards Jericho,'' through the 

’ Acts xii. 2; i. 0. 

Matt, xviii. 4; xxiii. 11. 

‘‘ jVlark x. 42, oi BoKovvres those who profess to govern. The Kara- 

and Kari^ov(rid(ovfTi have a slightly nnfavonrahlo sense (1 Pot. v. 3), 

‘Matt. XX. 20 — 21s Mark x. 40 — .52; Luko xviii. 25— t2. Those who 
li.uo a naiToAV, liinid, snp('rstitions, and nnscripinral view of insjnraliou 
may well be troubled by the. obvious iliscrepaiicic's ladween tin* Evangelists 
in this naiTJitive. Not only d(»es 8l. Matth(‘w mention two blind men, while 
tar otliors only Jiiention ono, bul St. Mattliew says that tin* miracle was ijer- 
forim.'d thrij dejntrtad from Jerirliof" wliilo St. Luko most distinctly 
iiiiplii^s that it took place before He entered it. But no reasonable reader 
will he tronbkMl by dilTermices whicli do nof aifcct the truthfulness — though 
(»f course they affect tin* aeeiirac\f — of the narrative; and whieh, Avithout a 
direct and vvh.olly no4*dless miraculous intervention, niui^t have occurrtnl, as 
they actually do occur, in the narratives of tln^ Evangel i.sts, as hi those of 
all other truthful witn(*ss(*s. Of tlie fourteen or fifte<‘n proposed ways of 
liaiTiionising the discrepancies, tuo^ti involve a nmu'dy far worse than the 
supposed defect ; but Macknight’s suggc'stion tliat the miracle may IniA^e 
been performed between the two Jerielws — ^the ancicnit siti^ of tin* Caiiaanite 
cit y, and tlio noAV somi-Herodian city — is at least possibh*. So, iinh'ed, is the 
supposition that oiio of tliem Ava.s healed on enttn-ing, and the other on 
having the city. I b(*lieve that if we kncAv tlio «ixact circumstances tlie 
discrepancy would vaiiisli; but even if it *iid not— if, for instance, MattheAV 
had spoken of Bartiinmus and hi^. guide as “two blind men,” or, iii the 
course of time, rtny tnvial inaccnra<*y had found its way into the early docu- 
iiiciits oil whieh St. Luke based his Gospel — I shoidd see nothing distressing 
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scorched and treeless Ghor, the crowd of attendant pih 
grims grew more and more dense about Him. It was 
either the evening of Thursday, Nisan 7, or the morning 
of Friday, Hisan 8, when they reached tlie environs of 
that famous city — the city of fragrance, the city of roses, 
the city of jialm-trees, the “ paradise of God.” It is now 
a miserable and degraded Arab village, but was then a 
prosperous and populous town, standing on a gioen and 
llowery oasis,’ rich in honey and leaf-honey, and myro- 
balanum, and well watered by the Fountain of Elisha and 
by other abundant springs. Somewhere in the vicinity 
of the town sat blind 13artima.'us,~ the son of Timajus, 
begging with a companion of his misery ; and as they 
heard the noise of the jiassing multitude, and were told 
that it was Jesus of Nazareth who was passing by, they 
raised their voices in the cry, “ Jesus, Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on us.” The multitude resented this loud 
clamour as iinworthy of the majesty of Him who was 
now to enter Jerusalem as the IVIessiah of His nation. 
But Jesus heard the cry, and His com])assionatc heart 
was touched. He stood still, and ordered them to be 
called to Hiivi. Then the obsecpiious throng alter their 
tone, and say to Bartimajus, who is so nnich the more 
]>rominent in the narrative that two of the Syuoptists 
do not even mention his companion at all — “ Be of good 
cheer; rise. He calleth thee.” With a burst of liasty 
joy, flinging away liis alba, he leaped up, ’ and was led 

or deroj^atory in such a sup]>()silioii. Tor my views on Inspiration. 1 
may perhaps ho allowed to refer to my pnjicrs on the subject in Yol. I., 
p. It^O, of the Bihlfi Educator. On the fertiliiy of .roricho, see Jos. B. J. 
iv. 8. § 3. Tho rose of Joriclio i.s the Anaatatica llierochuntia of Linnsius. 

' Ecclns. xxiv. 14. 

- Tlie miirn seems to lie derived from tlie i\ramnic same, samia = 
“ blind.” So Biixtorf iiinl Hitzig, quoted by Kcim, iii. 52. 

^ Mark x. 50, ai avn^tras ( B, 1), L, Tisch., Laehm., &c.). 
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to Jesus. “ Wliat wiliest thou that I should do for 
thee ? ” “ Rahboni,” he answered (giving Jesus the 

most reverential title that he knew),’ “that I may re- 
cover my sight.” “Go,” said Jesus, “thy faith hath 
saved thee.” He touched the eyes both of him and of 
his companion, and with recovered sight they followed 
among the rejoicing multitudes, glorifying God. 

It was necessary to rest at Jericho before entering on 
the dangerous, rocky, robber-haunted gorge which led 
from it to Jerusalem, and formed a rough, almost con- 
tinuous, ascent of sjx hours,” from 600 feet below to 
nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
The two most distinctive classes of Jericho were priests 
and publicans ; and, as it was a priestly city, it miglit 
natui’ally have been expected that the king, the sou of 
David, the successor of Moses, would lx; received in the 
house of some descendant of Aaron. But the place 
whore Jesus chose to rest was determined by other 
circumstances.^ A colony of publicans was established 
in the city to secure the revenues accruing from the large 
trallic in a kind of balsam, which grew more luxuriantl}’ 
there thfin in any other place,’’ and to regulate the 
exports and imports between the Roman province and 
the dominions of Herod Anti 2 >as. One of the chiefs of 
these publicans ’’ was a man named Zacchajus," doubly 

* The steps of honour were Kjib, Rabbi, Rabbaii, Rabboui. 

“ About fiftoon miles. 

'' Luke xix. 1 — 10. 

^ Jos. Anit. xiv. 4, § 1 ; xv. 4, § 2; Justin, Hist, xxxvi. 3, &c. 

** dpxir€\<&yr)s. This do<* ** s not necessarily imply that he had reached the 
rank iA iiu actiitil pub licanus, which was usually held by Roman knights, 
altliough some Jews, as we Icnrii from JosepliiH, actually did attain to this 
rank (R. J, ii. 14, § 9). 

* A Jewish name, an abbrt'v •'itiou of Z.icluiriah ; 'Jl, “ pure ” (Ezra ii. 9); 
Zakkai (Jos. Vit. 46). Lightfoot {Hor. H hr. ml he.) thinks that he may 
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Qicliou3^1o the people, as being a Jew and as exercising 
iiis functions so near to the Holy City. His official rsjiik 
would increase his unpopularity, because the Jews woffid 
regard it as due to exceptional activity in the service of 
their Eoman oppressors, and they would look upon his 
wealth as a probable indication of numerous extortions. 
This man had a deep desire to see with his own eyes 
what kind of person Jesus was ; but being short ol' 
stature, he was unable, in the dense crowd, to catch a 
glimpse of Him. He therefore ran forward, as Jesus 
was passing through the town, and climbed the low 
branches of an Egyptian fig, which overshadowed the 
road.* Under this tree Jesus would pass, and the pub- 
lican would have ample opportunity of seeing one who, 
alone of His nation, not only showed no concentrated 
and fanatical hatred for the class to which he belonged, 
but had found among imblicans His most eager listeners, 
and had elevated one of them into the rank of an 
Apostle. Zacchaius saw Him as He approached, and how 
must his heart have beat with joy and gratitude, when 
the Grreat Pi'ophet, the avowed Messiah of His natfoii, 
paused under the tree, looked up, and, calling him by 
his name, bade him hasteiv and come down, because He 
intended to be a guest in his house. Zaccha'us should 
not only see Him, but -H(‘ would come in and .sup witli 
him, and make His abode with hijii — the glorious Messiah 
a guest of the execi’atcd publican. With undisguised 
joy Zacchseus eagerly hastened do^vn from the boughs of 

bo identified witli (lie Zakkai whom tlio Ralilns moiitiim ji.«i the father of 
Rabbi Joliamui. 

'The syeoiiioro, or “Ej'yjjliau fig” (Luko six. 4) — not to bo eon- 
founded with ii.e syeamine-tree or “ mulberry ” of Luke xvii. 6. or witli 
the syenmoro or jtiteuilii-platanm, wliich is sometiiuos erroneously spelt 
.sycomore — is exceedingly easy to climb. 
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the “ sycomore,” and led the way to his house. ^ But the 
murmui’S of the multitude were lonfjf, and loud, and 
unanimous.® They thought it impolitic, incongruous, 
reprehensible, that the King, in the very midst of His 
impassioned followers, should put up at the house of a 
pi an whose very profession was a symbol of the national 
degradation, and who even in that profession was, as 
they openly implied, disreputable. But the a])proving 
smile, the gracious word of Jesus were more to Zacch’<eus 
than all the murmurs and insults of the crowd. Jesus 
did not despise him : what mattered then the contempt 
of the multitude? Nay, Jesus had done him honour, 
therefore he would honour, he would res])ect himself. 
As all that was base in him would have been driven into 
dofiance by contempt and hatred, so all that was noble 
was evoked by a considerate tendeniess. He would strive 
to be worthy, at least more worthy, of bis glorious guest ■, 
lie would at least do his utmost to disgiuco Him less. 
And, therefoie, standing prominently for-th amoirg the 
throng, he uttei'ed — not to theniy for they despised him, 
and for them he cared not, but to his Lord — the vow 
wiiich,by one high act of magrrairimity, at once attested 
his penitence and sealed his forgiveness. “ Behold the 
half of my goods. Lord, I hereby giv'C to the poor ; and 
whatever fraudrrlent gairr 1 ever made front any one, I 
now restore fourfold.”^ This great sacrifice of that which 

* Tho square niiii in ilie wroto^uHl of Kilui, tlio ancient Jorieho, 

is (of course) called the house of Za<*ehinus, and is a Saracenic structure of 
tlio t\v(*]ftli century. 

■■ Luke xix. 7, Snayres di€yoyyv{^oi\ 

Laiigo and otliers so<) in < he ei n, os n itruitatpdyTrjfra a sort of denial 
that he Imd ever cheated — challeiif^e In any one to coino forward and 
accuse him ; l>nt the Greek idiom does not iin^>ly this. 'S,uKo(^avr^'iv means 
to jv-iin in base, underhand, pettifoj^ging* ways (sec Exod. xxii. 1 — 9). 
Eoui-fold restitution was more Uian Ziicchaais need liave paid (^Tiimb. v. 7), 
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had hitherto been dearest to him, this fullest possible 
restitution of every gain he had ever gotten dishonestly, 
this public confession and public restitution, should be a 
pledge to his Lord that Jlis grace had not been in vain. 
Thus did love unseal by a single touch those swelling 
fountains of penitence which contempt would have kept 
closed for ever ! Ko incident of Ifis triumphal procession 
could have given to our Lord a deeper and holier joy. 
Was it not 11 is very mission to seek and save the lost? 
Looking on the publican, thus ennobled by that instant 
renunciation of the fruits of sin, which is the truest test 
of a genuine repentance, He said, “ How is salvation 
come to this house, since he too is ” — in the true spiritual 
sense, not in the idle, boastful, material sense alone — “a 
son of Abraham.” ^ 

To show them how mistaken were the expectations 
with which they were now excited — how erroneous, for 
instance, were the principles on which they had just 
been condemning Him for using the hos{)itality ol 
Zacchjeus — He proceeded (cither at the meal in the 
publican’s house, or more probably when they had again 
started) to tell them the Parable of the J^ounds.-’ Adopt- 
ing incidents with which the history of the Herodian 
family had made them familiar, He told them of a 
nobleman who had travelled into a far country to receive 
a kingdom,^ and had delivered to each of his servants a 

and eviiloiitly. if t' could noli'cm Ids j>li'df'<‘, iJio Ijiillc of liis projHJrty must 

liOf*n lioiu^stly acfjniivd. 

^ The Ir^cufl that h<* ai’tiM'warfls became Bislu)p of Cji'snrea is too 
to ho of any value i(>l(‘in. Hom. ii. 1, 

- Luke xix. 1 1 — *27. 

^ “A nolifpii. a into a far ofuintry to rotvivo a kingdom ’’ wouki 

la; utterly .iTiintellij^ib' . had we not fortunately known tliat this was done 
both V>y Arelielaijs aixl .:y Antijais T.Jos. Anit. xvdi. 9, § 4). Ami in the rase 
of Areiielaus the liaa arlually sent to Augustus a dciputation of fifty, 
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mina to be profitably employed till his return ; the 
citizens hated him, and sent an embassy after him to 
procure his rejeetion. But in spite of this his king- 
dom was confirmed, and he came back to punish his 
enemies, and to reward his servants in proportion to 
their fidelity. One faithless servant, instead of using 
the sum entrusted to him, had hidden it in a napkin, ‘and 
returned it with an unjust and insolent complaint of his 
master’s severity. This man Avas deprived of his pound, 
which was given to the most deserving of the good and 
faithful servants these were magnificently rewarded, 
while the rebellious citizens were brought forth and 
slain. The pai’able was one of many-sided application ; 
it indicated 1 1 is near departure from the world • the 
hatred which should reject Him ; the duty of faithfulness 
in the use of all that He entrusted to them ; the uncer- 
tainty of His return ; the certainty that, when He did 
return, there would be a solemn account ; the condemna- 
tion of the slothful ; the splendid rewai’d of all Avho 
should sei’ve Him well ; the utter destruction of those 
who endeavoured to reject His power. Probably while 
He delivered this parable the caravan had paused, and 
the pilgrims liad crowded I’ouud Him. Leaving them 

io recount his cruelties and 0 ])poso lus claims, which, tliou^h it failed at the 
time, was 8ul)si*(|ucntly successful (Id. xvii. 1^5. §2'. rhilipjms defended 
the property of Archclaus durinj:^ his ahscnco from the ciicroachiiuMits of 
the Proconsul Sahiuus. Tho majifiuficcut palace which Archchuis had 
huilt at Joricho (Jos. Anit. xvii. 1^1, § 1 ) would naturally recall llu»se circum- 
stances to tho mind of Jesus, anti tho parahlt* is amuher striking oxample 
of tho maiinor in which Ho utilised the imwt t>rdiuary circumstances 
around Him, and mndtt tht*m tho base'' of His highost toachings. It is 
also another unsuspoctod indicatit)n t»f tm* authcriicily and truthfulness 
of tho Gospels. 

* Tho surprised iutor|)oIIati«>u^»f riio petip^**, “ L<*rd, lio hnfh ton pounds,” 
an interesting proof of tho iuh'use and uu^orbing interest with which 
they listened to these parables. 
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to meditate on its significance, He once more moved 
forward alone at the head of the long and marvelling 
procession. They fell reverently back, and followed 
Him with many a look of awe as He slowly climbed the 
long, sultry, ban’cn gorge which led up to Jerusalem 
from Jericlio.* 

He did not mean to make the city of Jerusalem 
His actual resting-place, but preferred as usual to stay in 
the lov'cd liomc at Jlethany. Tliitlier He arrived on the 
evening of Friday, Nisan 8, A.U.C. 780 (March 31, A.I). 
30), six days before the Passover, and befoi’e tlio sunset 
had commenced the Sabbath hours. Here Ho would 
part from His train of pilgrims, some of whom would 
go to enjoy the hospitality of their friends in the city, 
and others, as they do at the present day, would run up 
for themselves rude tents and booths in the valley of 
the Kedron, and about the western slopes of the Mount 
of Olives. 

The Sabbath day was spent in quiet, and on the 
evening they made Him a supper.’ St. Matthew and 
St. Mark say. a little mysteriously, that this feast was 
given in the house of Simon the leper. St. John makes 
no mention whatever of Simon the leper, a name which 
does not occur elsewhere ; and it is clear from his narra- 
tive that the family of Bethany were in all res])ects the 
central figures at this enteitainnu'nt. Martha seems 

* Luke xix. 28. 

- Matt. xxvi. H — 18; Mark xiv. 3 — 0; Jolni xii. 1 — 0. Tins Sal>l)«tli 
prccetliii^r tlip Passovnr was calltMl by tlio Jt^ws Shahhdth K(Uj<jcuh>L 'T 
tlift Girat Sab])atli.” .It is only in aj)|M‘araii<M^ Unit tin? Synoptists srrin 
to plafo this ftvisf two days boforo tin* l^issovtM*. Tln*y narrato it Uiorc tn 
a(MM)unt for Uio ticarhory of Judas, which was coiisuniiiiatt^tl by Ids 
aminjjrruic.nTs Aviih the Sanhedrin on tin* IVcdncWo// of Hj)ly wet'k ; but 
wo scf^ from 8l. John tijai. this latter must havi* bt‘on his .second interview 
with them ; at the first interview all details had been left iiidetiiiite. 
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to have had the entire supervision of the feast, and the 
risen Lazarus was almost as much an object of curiosity 
as Jesus himself. In short, so many thronged to see 
Lazarus — for the family was one of good position, and 
its members were widely known and beloved — ^that the 
notorious and indisputable miracle which had been per- 
formed on his behalf caused many to believe on .lesus. 
This so exasperated the ruling party at Jerusalem that, 
iu their wicked desperation, they actually held a con- 
sultation how they might get rid of this living witness 
to the supernatural powers of the Messiah whom they 
rejected. Now since the raising f)l' Lazarus was so inti- 
matel}'^ connected with the entire cycle of events which 
the earlier Evangelists so minutely record, we are again 
driven to the conchision that there must have been some 
good reason, a reason which we can but uncertainly con- 
jecture, for their marked reticence on this sulject ; and 
\V(* find another trace! of this reticence in their calling 
T\Iarv “a certain woman,” in their omission of all allu- 
sion to Martha and Lazarus, and in their telling us that 
this memorable banquet was served in the house of 
“Simon the le])er.” Who then was this Simon the 
leper? That he was no longer a leper is of course 
ci'itaiu, for otherwise he could not have been living in 
his own house, or mingling in general society. Had he 
then been cleansed by Jesus? and, if so, was this one 
cause of the profound belief in Him which ])revailed in 
that little household, and of the tender atfection with 
which they ahvays welcomed Him ? or, again, Avas8imon 
now dead? We cannot answer these questions, nor are 
there sullicient data to enable us to decide whether he 
was the father of Martha and IMary ind Lazarus,' or. 


‘ So Ewal.l, Geseh Chri-’i.. 401. 
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as some have conjectured, whether Martha was his 
widow, and the inheritress of his house. 

Be this as it may, the feast was chiefly memorable, 
not for the number of Jews who thronged to witness it, 
and so to gaze at once on the Prophet of Nazareth and 
on the man whom lie had raised fi'om the dead, but 
from one memorable incident which occurred in the 
course of it, and which was the immediate beginning of 
the dark and dreadful end. 

For as she sat there in the presence of her beloved 
and rescued brother, and her yet more deeply wor- 
shipped Lord, the feelings of Mary could no longer be 
restrained. ' She was not occupied like her sister in the 
active ministrations of the feast, but she sat and thought 
and gazed until the lire burned, and she felt impelled to 
some outward sign of her love, her gratitude, her adora- 
tion. So she arose and fetchetl an alabaster vase of 
Indian spikenard, and came softly behind Jesus where He 
sat, and broke the alabaster in her hands, and poured 
the genuine' precious perfume iirst ov(‘r llis head, then 
over His feet, and then — unconscious of every presence 
sav'c His alone— -she wiped those feet with the loiif; 
tresses of her hair, while the atmosphere of the; whole 
house w'as filled mth the dclieious fragrance. It was an 
act of devoted sacrifice, <'f e.vquisite self-abandonment; 

• oKiflainpov fii'ipav yipSou no\vTf\aus (Mark xiv. Si. Cf. “ 

parvus ” (Hor. Od. iv. 12). Tlio ])osspssioii ol* so oxpoiisivo an 
shows that till? family Avas ri<*h. Tt would have heeii any ciiruin- 

stanc^^hs a priiieely ^it’t (Herod, iii. 120'. Tlie word TriffriKijs, if it iiuvni 
“gonuine/’ is opposi'd to llie (Pliii. xii. 2H); Init this inter' 

predation of the word is by no means free from ilifficulty. and I have no 
better to offer. It “ wjus so great an eestaey of love, sorrow, and adoration, 
that to anoint, tlio feet catii of tlic greatest inonareh Avas long unknown; 
and in all the pomps and greatnesses of tlie Roman jirodigality, it was 
not. used till Otho taught it to Xero” (Pliny, N. II. xiii. do; Jei*. Taylor, 
ill. xiii ). 
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and the poor Galilseans who followed Jesus, so little 
accustomed to any luxury, so fully alive to the costly 
nature of the gift, might well have been amazed that it 
should have all been lavished on the rich luxury of one 
brief moment. None but the most spiritual-hearted 
thi^re could feel that the delicate odour which breathed 
through the perfumed house might be to God a sweet- 
smelling savour ; that even this was infinitely too little 
to satisfy the love of her who gave, or the dignity of 
Him to whom the gift was given. 

But there was one present to whom on every ground 
the act was odious and repulsive. There is no vice at 
once so absorbing, so unreasonable, and so degrading as 
the vice of avarice, and avarice was the besetting sin 
in the dark soul of the traitor Judas. The fadure to 
struggle with his own temptations ; the disappointment 
of every expectation which had first drawn him to 
Jesus ; the intolerable rebuke conveyed to his whole 
being by the daily communion with a sinless purity; 
the darker shadow which he could not but feel that his 
guilt flung athwart his footsteps because of the burning 
smdight in which for many months he now had walked ; 
the sense too that the eye of his Master, possibly even 
the eyes of some of his fellow-apostles, had read or were 
beginning to read the hidden seci’ets of his heart ; — all 
these things had gi’adually deepened from an incipient 
alienation into an insatiable repugnancy and hate. And 
the sight of Mary’s lavish sacrifice, the consciousness 
that it was now too late to save that large sum for the 
bag^ — the mere possession of which, apart from the sums 
wluch he could pilfer out of it, gratified his greed for 
gold — filled him with disgust and madness. He had a 

' yXcficrtroKujiwi' (Jollli xii. O'. Viil. Yol. 1., p. ‘315. 
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devil. He felt as if he had been personally cheated ; as 
if the money were by right his, and he had been, in a 
senseless manner, defrauded of it. “ To what purpose 
is this waste ? ” he indignantly said ; and, alas ! liow 
often have his words been echoed, for wherever there 
is an act of splendid self-forgetfulness there is always 
a Judas to sneer and mui-mur at it. “ This ointment 
might have been sold for three hundred pence and 
given to the poor ! ” Three hundred pence — ten pounds 
or more ! Thi're was perfect frenzy in the thought 
of such utter perdition of good money why, for barely 
a. third of such a sum, this son of j^erdition was ]’ea{ly to 
sell his Lord. Mary thought it not good enough to 
anele Christ’s sacred feet : Judas thought a third part of 
it sullicieut reward for selling His very life. 

That little touch about its “ being given to the 
poor” is a v(>ry instructive one. It was probably the 
veil used by Judas to half conccul even from himself 
the grossness of his own motives — the fact that la; was ,i 
petty thu'f, and I’oally \vish(*d the charge of this monc^ 
because it would have enabled him to add to his own 
private store. Prs^ple rarely sin und(‘r tin* full glare of 
self-consciousness ; they usually blind themselves with 
fidse pretexts and sjrecious motives; and though Judas 
could not conceal his basene.ss fi’oni the ch'arer eye of 
John, he probably concealed it from himscdf under the 
notion that he really was protc^sting against an act ol’ 
romantic wastefidness, and pleading the cause ol disin- 
terested charity. 


* Matt. xxvi. 8, fis ri tj a7ru\(ta avrri ; “ IniiiK) tu, Jiula, ca 

(& ulhs Tr,s dnuA « 5 , JmIhi xvii. 1:2). (Bfiigol.) — Moro tlmii throe liumlretl 
pence ’’ weultl lx* at Icf’ .t .€10, while the thirty pieces of silvor for which 
Judas baTfjfiiiiod lH;tray Jchus were nut nuni; tlmu ItJs. 
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5ut Jesus would not permit the contagion of this 
worldly indignation — which had already infected some 
of the simple disciples — to spread any farther ; nor 
would He allow Mary, already the centre of an un- 
faA'Ourahle observation which pained and troubled her, 
to suffer any more from the consequences of her noble 
act. “ Why trouble ye the woman ?” lie said. “ Let her 
alone ; she Avrought a good Avork upon Me ; for ye liaAX* 
the poor always with you, but Me ye haA^e not always ; 
for in casting this ointment on My body, she did it 
for jViy burying.” And He added the ])rophecy — a 
pro])bccy Avhich to this day is memorably fulfilled — that 
wherever the Gospel should be pmached that deed of 
hers should be recorded and honoured. 

“ For My burying” — clearly, therefore. His condem- 
inition and burial Avere near at hand. This was another 
death-blow to all I'alse Messianic hopes. No earthly 
wealth, no regal elevation cotild bo looked for by the 
foll()W"('rs of One Avho Avas so soon to die. It may' InvA'c 
been another impulse' of disappointment to the thioA'ish 
Irailor Avho had thus ])ubliely been not only' thwarted, 
hut also silenced, and im])lieitly' rebuked. The loss of 
the money, Avhich mujht by imagination luiA'e been under 
his oAvn control, burnt in him with “a .secret, dark, 
nielanch(dic fin'.” lie would not lose everything. In 
his hatred, and madness, and des])air, he slunk away' 
from Bethany that night, a’ul made his way to Jeru- 
salem, and got introduced into the council-room of the 
chief priests in the house of Caiaphas, and liad that first 
fatal interview in Avhich he bargained Avith them to 
betray his Lord. “ What are you willing to give me, 
and I Avill betray' Him to you ?” What greedy' chafter- 
ings took place avc are not told, nor whether the counter- 
n 
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avarices of these united hatreds had a struggle before 
they decided on the paltry blood-money. If so, the 
astute Jewish priests beat down tJie poor ignorant 
JeAvish Apostle. For all that they offered and all they 
paid Avas thirty pieces of silver* — about £3 16«. — the 
ransom-money of the meanest slave. For this price ho 
Avas to sell his Mjister, and in selling his Master to sell 
his own life, and to gain in retiini the execration of 
the world for all generations yet to come. And, so for 
the last AV'eek of his own and his Master’s life, Judas 
moA'ed about Avith the purpose of murder in his dark 
and desjjerate heai't. But as yet no day had been fixed, 
no plan decided on — only the betrayal paid for ; and 
there seems t<j liaA'e been a general conviction that it 
would not do to make the attempt during the actual 
feast, lest there should be an uproar among the multi- 
tude Avho acce])ted Him, and especially among the den.se 
throngs of pilgrims from His nati\’e Clalilee. They 
belieA'ed that many opportuniti(*s would occur, (‘ithor at 
Jerusalem or elsewhei'e, Avheii the gi'cat Passover was 
fini.shed, and the Holy City had relapsed into its ordinary 
calm. 

And the OA^ents of the following day Avould he likely 
to giA'e the most emphatic confirmation to the worldly 
wisdom of their Avdcked d< cision. 

‘ Soo J5xo(l. xxi. ; ZccJi. xi. 12. Tin* ^(rrrjcray of Matt. xxvi. 15 ftivihs 
to imply tliat tlie irouey was paid down. No actual skeJcalfi wore cui-rciit 
at this time, but Judas may have been i):iid in Syi ian or Phomician tetra- 
dvachms, which were <»f the same w^eiglit {v. Madden). The paltriness et* 
the sum (if it were not mere earnest-money} uudouldedly sJiow’S that tla* 
aiitliorities flid not regard thc^ services of Judas as iudisijcusablc. He only 
saM'd them trouble and possible blood-sheddinj^. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

PALM SUNDAY. 

“ Rido ou, ride on in majesty. 

In lowly pomp ride on to die ! — Hymn. 

There seems to have been a general impression for some 
time beforehand tliat, in spite of all which had recently 
happened, Jesus would still be present at the Paschal 
Feast. The ])robability of this had incessantly been 
debated among the people, and the e.xpected arrival 
of the Prophet of Galilee was looked forward to with 
intense curiosity and interest.’ 

Consequently, when it became known early on 
Sunday morning that during the day He would certainly 
•mter the Holy City, the excitement was very great. 
U’he news would be s})read by some of the numerous 
Jews who had visited Hethany on the previous evening, 
after the sunset had closed the Sabbath, and thus enabled 
them to exceed the limits of the Sabbath day’s journey. 
Thus it was that a very great multitude was prepared to 
receive and welcome the Deliverer who had raised the 
dead. 

He started on foot. Thrie roads led I’rom Bethany 
over the Mount of Olives to d .■rusa'em. One of these 


Matt. xxi. 1 — II ; Mark xi. 1 — 11; Luko \ix. 28 — K); John xii. 12 — 1?. 
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passes between its northern^ and central summits; the 
other ascends the highest point of the mountain, and 
slopes down through the modern village of Et Tur ; the 
third, which is, and always must have been, the main 
road, sweeps round the southern shoulder of the central 
mass, between it and the “ Hill of Evil Counsel.” The 
others are rather mountain paths than roads, and as 
Jesus w’as attended by so many disciples, it is clear that 
He took the third and easiest route. 

Passing from under the pajm-trees of Bethanj-,- 
they ai^l^roached the fig-gardens of Bethphage, the 
“House of Pigs,” a small suburb or hamlet of undis- 
covei’ed site, which lay probably a little to the south 
of Bethany, and in sight of it. To this village, or 
some other hamlet which lay near it, Jesus dispatched 
two of His disciples. The minute description of the 
spot given by St. Hark makes us suppejse that Peter 
was one of them, and if so he was probably accompanied 
by John. Jesus told them that Avhen they got to the 
village they should find an ass tied, and a colt witli 
her; these they were to loose and bring to Him, and 
if any objection arose on the part of the (nvner, it would 
at once be silenced by telling him that “the liOrd had 

^ Trn(Iiti()iijill3' cjillotl tilt* “Hill of OlTf'iico/' ami li\’^lilton, “ that ojqiro' 
brlou-s hill;” the siii* i»f Soloinoii’.". It 

Tviiown as tlio Yirl (Jalihti, in niVrciict* to Acts i. 11. The “Hill ot! E^il 
Couuscl” is tlui oik; on which stands the ruin of tin; so-callcd “ Housi; ol 
Cahqihas.” Williauis {llohj Cihj/\i. fllO) notices it as a curious fact tliiit 
llie tomb of Annas is not far from this spot. 

- On tho derivation of Bethany, v. suin'., p. L*0i2. n. Tliere are no palia*' 
there now, but there may have been at that pta-iod. Thi-oughout Palos- 
tiiio tlie ]>alm anrl vine and li^-tree are /or ran*r tlian tlu'y wiun?. Sonx' 
identify Betb] with Abu .Dis. Lightfoot, ajiparcutly with Talmudhal 
authority, niake.s it a siihurh <d' Jerusah'in. From the fact that iu a 
journey to» ards Jt*rii‘,alcm it is always mentioned before Bctiuui}', 
luighi assume that it was cad of that \illagc. 
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need of them-.” Everything happened as He had said. 
In the passage round the house — i.e., tied up at the 
back of the house ^ — they found the ass and the foal, 
which was adapted for its sacred purpose because it had 
never yet been used.® The owners, on hearing their 
ol)ject, at once permitted them to take the animals, and 
they led them to Jesus, putting their garments over 
them to do Him regal honour.* Then they lifled Him 
upon the colt, and the triumphal procession set forth, 
ft was no seditious movemeiit to stir up political enthu- 
siasm, no “ insulting vanity ” to commemorate ambitious 
triumph. Nay, it was a mere outburst of provincial 
joy, the simple exultation of poor Galiheans and despised 
disciples. He rides, not upon a war-horse, but on an 
animal which was the symbol of peace. The haughty 
Gentiles, had they witnessed the humble procession, 
would have utterly derided it, as indeed they did deride 
the record of it but the Apostles recalled in after days 


Mark xi. 4, ScStju/vov Trpbs rr/y Bvpv.v cVl toO au(f)6dov, not. ‘‘ wlioro 
two wa 3 's met,” as tlie Eii<^lisli version translates it, following^ the Vulgate 
hivl'un; but the Hobr. (Prov. i. 2U), 6,a<^o5a, al pvuat, ayvial i^Hesych.). 

■’ Xumb. xix. 2; Dt‘ut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7. Coinxi. Ov. Jlet. iii. 12; 
Hor. Epod, ix. 22 (Wet. stein). 

^ Cumj). 2 Kiiip^s ix. 13. 

‘ For instance, Julian and Saxior. In fact, the Romans liad all kinds of 
sncer.s against the Jo\v.s in connection with the ass (Jos. C. Ap, ii. 10; Tfic. 
Hid, V. 3, 4). The Chri.stiaiis came in for a share of tliis stui>id jest, and 
wore called asinarii cultorcs (Minuc. Fel. Oct. i) ; Tert. 10; sec Keim, 
iii. 82). Sax)or offered tlie Jews a horse to servo the juirposo of carrying 
their exxjocted Mossmh, and a J'w linuglitil}" answ(*red him that all liis 
horses were far below the ass whicli slainld cari-y tlie Messiah, which was 
to bo descended from that used by Abraham wlitui lie went to offer Isaac, 
and that used by Moses (Sejn), s«n‘l . vi., cli. (1). If, liowevcr, He came riding 
on an ass, and not on tho clouds, it was to be a sign of their faitlilessncss 
(Liglitfoot, ad loc,). The ass is not in the Ea^r by any means a desx>ised 
or a desx)i cable animal ((len. xlix. 14; xxii. 3; 2 Sam. xiii. 29; Judg. 
V. 10) ; it is curious, liowcver, to see tliat, because it was dcsxnscd by 
Euroxicans and Gentiles, JoscTibus is fond ui substitiituig for it kttivos and 
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that it fulfilled the prophecy of Zechariah : “ Eejoico 
greatly, 0 daughter of Sion; shout, 0 daughter of 
Jerusalem ; behold, thy King cometh imto thee ; He is 
meek, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.”^ Yes, it was a 
procession of very lowly pomp, and yet beside it how 
do the grandest triumphs of aggressive war and unjust 
conquest sink into utter insignificance and disgrace ! 

Jesus mounted the unused foal, while probably some 
of His disciples led it by the bridle. And no sooner 
had He started than the multitude spread out‘^ their 
upper garments to tapestry His ])ath, and kept tearing 
or cutting down the boughs of olive, and fig, and walnut, 
to scatter them before Him, Then, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, the disciples broke into the shout, “Hosanna to the 
Son of David ! Hlessed is the King of Israel that cometh 
in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!”® 
and the multitude caught up the joyous strain, and told 
each other how He had raised La/.arus from the dead.' 

tTnros, aucl the LXX., witli tlishoiu‘st dibcrct iuii, softi'ii it down to vvot^vyiov 
aud irwAos ill Zocli. ix. 9. It Is idoar ihat Jesus rode upon the t'oah which hv 
its mother’s side could bo led quietly Jilong. ^Vith e-ndpo) avTtiv = **oi) 
Olio of them,” coiiqi. Acts xxiii. 24. Oidy inferior MSS. read awroD, and to 
umlerstand avruv of the garnients is liiirsli. After all, liowever, it is doubt- 
ful whether there /verc two aniuials <ir only toie {oyd^ttov, John xii. 14; 
vuKov 8e3€/i€Vov, Mark xi. 2; Luke xix. 80). It is in St. Matthew alone 
ixxi. 2, 7) that two animals are mentioned, and it is just conceivable that the 
Kal licre may be etiexegctic, and simply due to parallelism. 

^ The quotation referred to is a mixture (see (.ilass, Pkilolog. S(tr.i\, p. 960} 
of Isa. Ixii. 11 ; Z -ch. ix. 9 ; and the Hebrew means literally “ poor ('?? ) and 
riding upon an ass, even upou a colt, son of she-asses.” (See Turpie, Old 
Test, in N^’vu p. 222.} 

^ Matt. xxi. 8 , fffTpwffav .... iirrpwin'uou . 

Hosanna ~ nv'iun rendered by tbe LXX. ffmrov oij, “Oh save!” 
Those various . ries are all from the Psalms which formed the great Hallel, 
(P.s. exiii. — cxviii.) .s’ iig at tlie Fea.st ot Taljernaclos (Ps. exviii. 25j. 

•*Ju Jolin xij. 17. tie; true reading (D, E, K, L, &c.) probably is on, 
“that” or “b‘‘cause,” nut otc, “when.*’ 
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The road slopes by a gradual ascent up the Mount 
of Olives, through green fields and under shady trees, 
till it suddenly sweeps round to the northward. It is 
at this angle of the road that Jerusalem, which hitherto 
has been hidden by the shoulder of the hill, bursts full 
upon the view. There, through the clear atmosphere, 
rising out of the dee]) umbrageous valleys which sur- 
rounded it, the city of ten thousand memories stood clear 
before Him, and the morniug sunlight, as it blazed on 
the marble pinnacles and gilded roofs of the Temple 
buildings, was reflected in a very fiery splendour which 
forced the spectator to avert his glance.^ Such a glimpse 
of such a city is at all times aflecting, and many a 
Jewish and Gentile traveller has reined his horse at this 
jpot, and gazed upon the scene in emotion too deep for 
speech. But the Jerusalem of that day, with “its im- 
perial mantle of proud towers,” was regarded as one of 
the wonders of the world,” and was a spectacle incom- 
parably more magnificent than the decayed and crumbling 
city of to-day. And who can intei’pret, who can enter 
into the mighty rush of divine compassion which, at 
that speetacle, shook the Saviour’s soul ? As He gazed 
on that “ mass of gold and snow,” was there no pride, 
no exultation in the heaid; of its true King? Far from 
it ! He had dropped silent tears at the grave of Lazarus ; 
here He wept aloud.® All the shame of His mockery, all 

^ So Josephus tolls us (B. J, \. 5. § ♦>). It made those wlio forced them- 
selves to look upon it at tho first rising of the sun, to turn their eyes away, 
just as tliey would have dciio at the sim’s own rays.” I came ui)on this 
spot in a walk from Botliany, not at ‘sunrise, but under a full moon, on the 
night of Wednesdjiy in Passion Week, Apiil 14 1870. I shall never forgot 
tho impression left by tin' siulden sight of the city, with its domes and 
minarets and Uvinkling lights, as it lay i athed in the Paschal moonlight . 

- Tac. Hist. V. 8. 

Jolin xi. 35, ; I uke xix. 4L i:K\ai(T€i’. 
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the anguish of His torture, was powerless, five days after- 
wards, to extoi-t from Him a single groan, or to wet His 
eyelids with one trickling tear; but here, all the pity 
that was within Him overmastered His human spirit, 
and He not only wept, but broke into a passion of 
lamentation, in which the choked voice seemed to 
struggle for its utterance. A strange Messianic triumph! 
a strange interruption of the festal cries 1 The Deliverer 
weeps over the city which it is now too late to save; 
the King prophesies the utter i*uiu of the nation which 
He came to rule ! “ If thou hadst known,” He cried — 

while the wondering multitudes looked on, and knew 
not what to think or say — “ If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in thy day, the things that belong unto 
thy peace 1”^ — and there sorrow interrupted the sen- 
tence, and, when He found voice to continue. He could 
only add, “ but now they are hid from thine eyes. For 
the days shall come upon thee that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee,^ and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with 
the ground, .and thy children within thee ; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, because 
thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.” It was 
the last invitation from “the Glory of God on the 
Mount of Olives,” before that Shechinah vanished from 
their eyes for ever.® 

' Perhajis with a play on the nanni Jerusalem, which might recoil 
^'thougli not derivefl from) cVtc “they shall see peace” (cf. Ps. exxii. 
6,7). Such paronomasife aro n(»t only consistent with, hut the usual con- 
comitants of, (lc(iX) emotion. Se(i my Chapters on Language, px>. 269 — 
276. 

* Luke xi.'C. 13, “a palisade.” Cf. Isa. xxix. 3, 4; xxxvii. 33), 

properly only the pnl^ on the agger, but sometimes of the entire valhtm 
(cf. Isa. xxxvii. 33, LXX.). 

2 Commenting on Ezek. xi. 23, the Rabbis said that the Shechinah 
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Sternly, literally, terribly, within fifty years, was 
that prophecy fulfilled. Four years before the war 
began, wliile as yet the city was in the greatest peace 
and prosperity, a melancholy maniac traversed its streets 
with the repeated cry, “ A voice from the east, a voice 
from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice 
against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against 
the bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against this 
whole people;” nor could any scoui'gings or tortures 
wTing from him any other words except “Woe ! woe ! to 
Jerusalem ; woe to the city ; woo to the people ; woe to 
the holy house!” until seven years afterwards, during 
the siege, he was killed by a stone from a catapult. His 
voice was but the renewed echo of the voice of prophecy. 

Titus had not originally wished to eneompass the 
city, but he was forced, by the despair and obstinacy of 
the Jews, to surround it, first with a palisaded mound, 
and then, when this vallum and agf/cr were destroyed, 
with a wall of masonry. He did not wish to sacrifice 
the Temple — -nay, he made every possible effort to save 
it — but he was forced to leave it in ashes. He did not 
intond to be cruel to the inhabitants, but the deadly 
fanaticism of their opposition so extinguished all desire 
to spare them, that he undertook the task of well- 
nigh exterminating the race — of crucifying them by 
hundreds, of exposing them in the amphitheatre by 
thousands, of selling them into slavery by myriads. 
Josephus teUs us that, even immediately after the siege 
of Titus, no one, in the desert waste around him. would 
have recognised the beauty of J udaia ; and that if any 


retired ca-sUvard to tlio Moinit. of •Ilive.s. ai’d tlicri' for tJirop years called iu 
vain to tho peoples wiili liuitiaii voieo iliat. tliey should repent; thou with- 
'h’ew for ever. (See \V*‘t stein, p. 459; Koiuj, iii. 93.) 
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Jew had come upon tlie city of a sudden, liowever well 
lie had known it before, he would have asked “ what 
jilace it was?”^ And he who, in modem Jerusalem, 
would look for relies of the ten-times-captured city of 
the days of Christ, must look for them twenty feet 
beneath the soil, and will scarcely find them. In one 
spot alone remain a few massive substmetions, as though 
to show how vast is the ruin they represent ; and here, 
on eveiy Fridaj", assemble a few poverty-stricken Jews, 
to stand each in the shroud in %vhich he will be buried, 
and wail over the shattered glories of their fallen and 
desecrated home.® 

There had been a pause in the procession while 
Jesus shed His bitter tears and uttered His prophetic 
lamentation. But now the people in the valley of 
Kedron, and about the walls of Jerusalem, and the 
pilgrims whoso booths and tents stood so thickly on the 
green slopes below, had caught sight of the ajjproaching 
company, and heard the echo of the glad shouts, and 
knew what the commotion meant. At that time the 
palms were numerous in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
though now but a few remain ; and tearing down their 
green and graceful branches, the pco2)le streamed u]) the 
road to meet the approaching Prophet.'^ And when the 

> B. J. vi. 1, § 1. 

“ Before my Hiiud’s eye,” says Dr. Frankl, (lo.scril)iii^ Ids first frHi7i])sc 
of Jerusalem, “lapsed in review the deeds and tlie forms of ioriutT 
cenhiries. A loiee within me said, ‘ Crmres upon graves in graces!' 1 
was (loeply moved, and, bo'wiiig in my saddle before tlio city of Jcliovah, 
tears ftdl upon my liorsc’s main)’' {Jews in the East^ i. 1151). 

John xii. IJl, Ta /Bata rav fpoiv'iKwv, ** thd Imiuehes of the palm-trees,’ 
which were familiar to St. Joliii, and which, if tlui old derivation can stand, 
^av(^ to Bethany its name. The readin*' ffroifid^as is rwu &ypa>v in Mark 
xi. S, though support(;d liy m, B, C, L, A, perhaps arose from th(‘ notion that 
(tt, meant “ grass.” Dean Stanley is the first writer who seems accuratel} 
to have appnrdated tlie facts anti order of the triumphal entry (Sin. and 
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two streams of people met — those who had accompanied 
Him from Bethany, and those who had come to meet 
from J erusalem — they left Him riding in the midst, 
and some preceding, some following Him, advanced, 
shouting “Hosannas” and waving branches, to the 
gate of Jerusalem. 

Mingled among the crowd were some of the Phari- 
sees, and the joy of the multitude was to them gall and 
wormwood. What meant these Messianic cries and 
kingly titles ? Were they not dangerous and unseemly ? 
Why did He allow them ? “ Master, rebuke Thy dis- 

ciples.” But He would not do so. “ If these should 
hold their peace,” He said, “the stones would imme- 
diately cry out.” The words may have recalled to them 
tlie threats which occur, amid denunciations against 
covetousness and cruelty, and the utter destruction 
by which the}' should be avenged, in the prophet 
Habakkuk — “ For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.” The 
Pharisees felt that they were powerless to stay the Hood 
of enthusiasm. 

And wlien they reached the walls the whole city 
was stirred with powerful excitement and alarm.^ “AVho 
IS this ? ” they asked, as they leaned out of the lattices 
and from- the roofs, and stood aside in the bazaars and 


Valest., pp. 189, seqq. See-, too, Targ. Estli. x. 15 — tin* .'stroof.s sti-ewji with 
uiyrtlo before Mordeeai ; Herod, vii. 54). The Haei-abecs wore welcomed 
iuto Jenisaleui with similar acclamations (2 Mace. x. 7). In Ketliubh. 
i. 66, 2, wo are told of robes outs]>rcad before Nakdimon, son of Gorion 
(Koim, iii. 90). A singular illustratitm of tlie faithfulness and accuracy of 
tlio Evangelists was given by the wholly accidental and unpremeditated 
ro-euactment of the vei-y same scene when Mr. l-'arrau, the English consul 
of Damascus, visited Jerusalem at a timo of gr-at distress, in 1834. 

' iae'uren (Matt. xxi. 10 ; cf. xxviii. 4). Pcrlia\is (hey recalled the attempt 
niado upon Jemsalem by “ thi't Egyptian ” (Acts xxi. 38). 
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streets to let tliem pass ; and the multitude answered, 
with sometliing of jjride in their great countryman — but 
already, as it were, with a shadow of distrust falling over 
their high Messianic hopes, as they came in contact witli 
the contempt and hostility of the cajntal — “This is 
Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth.” 

The actual procession would not proceed fartlier 
than the foot of Mount Moriah (the J/ar hn-beit, Isa. ii. 2), 
beyond whicli they might not advance in travelling 
array, or with dusty fcet.^ Before they had reached the 
Shushan gate of the Temple they dispersed, and Jesus 
entered. The Lord whom they sought had come 
suddenly to His Temple — even the messenger of the 
covenant; but they neither recognised Him, nor de- 
lighted in Him, though His first act was to purify and 
purge it, that they might offer to the Lord an ofiering in 
rigliteousness.^ As He looked round on all things® His 
heart was again moved within Him to strong indigna- 
tion. Three years before, at His first Passov'er, He hud 
cleansed the Temple ; but, alas ! in vain. Already greed 
had won the battle against reverence’; already tlie tcssel- 

^ Beracli. ix. 5, quoted by Liglitfoot. 

- Mai. ill 1--3. 

^ I follow tlio order of St. Ma^tliow, in ])roferoiieo to that of St. Marh, 
in fixinff the oleansin^^ of tlie Temple on Palm Sunday, and immediately 
after the triumphal entry; and for these reasons: (1) because it is most 
unlikely that Jesus started late in the day ; it would be very hot, even in that 
season of the year, and eoidrary to Ills usual liabits. (2) If, tlum, He started 
early, and did liot h?ave tlie Temple till lato (Mark xi. 11), tliere is no 
indication of how the day was spent (for tho journey to Jerusalem wimld 
not occupy more, at tlio very most, than two liours), ludcss we suppo^o that 
tlie iucidimts narrated in the text took idact*. on the Sunday, as both St. 
Mattliew, St. I mke, and St. John seem to imply. f3) Tlio cloansinj^ of the 
Temple wouh* he a mucli more natural sequel of the triunqihal eiiiry, 
than of tin? (|ulet \>alk next- day. (4) Thoro is no adeqmito reason to 
account for the postponement of such a i)urijBication of the Temple till 
the folloTvdug day. 
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lated floors and pillared colonnades of the Court of the 
Gentiles had been again usurped by droves of oxen and 
sheep, and dove-sellers, and usurers, and its whole pre- 
cincts were dirty with driven cattle, and echoed to the 
limn of bargaining voices and the chink of gold.^ In 
that desecrated place He would not teach. Once more, 
in mingled soiTOW and anger, He drove them fortli, 
while none dared to resist His burning zeal ; nor would 
He even suffer the peaceful enclosure to be disturbed by 
people passing to and fro with vessels, and so turning 
it into a thorouglifarc. The dense crowd of Jews 
— iiambering, it is said, three millions — who crowded 
to the Holy City in the week of the feast, no doubt 
made the Court of the Gentiles a worse and busier scene 
on that day than at any other time, and the more so 
hi'cause on that day, according to the law, the Paschal 
lainl) — which the visitors would be obliged to purchase 
— was chosen and set ajiart.- Put no considerations of 
their business and convenience could make it tolerable 
that they should turn His Father’s house, which was a 
liouse of prayer for all nations, into a jilace most like 
one of those foul caves which He had seen so often in 
the ^7ady Hamniam, where brigands wrangled over their 
ill-gotten spoils.’' 

’ The* vast nt‘ jnl^Tims, anti tin* lurt'.sslty laid mi thorn cl' 

t'ltanpiitr {]i(>ir ooiiiaj^t*, with its licallioii synihol'^, inv t]u^ ytJirkcl hn'k. 

I^odcsli, “ lialf-sliokt'l, at'ior tho s]n*kol of tho sanctuary" (Exod. xxx. Id;, 
Would make the trade of these iner. at this time a very tliriniiif one : tlit'ir 
iij(iowas a twelfth of each shekel. Tlie presence of tlc'se inoney-niakors 
distinctly contravened tlio law «)t Z*'ch. xiv. 21, wh(*re Canaanite ~ 
niorchant. See supra, Vol. 1., p. 1^'d, a. 

‘ Exod. xii. 1 — 5. Fm* tlie ho'iihs" iii the Temple (’ourt, see Lightfoot 

Matt. xxi. 12. 

(nr7]\aioi/ (Murdergi'ub*. Luther is miich siroiig(*r tliau “den 

‘f thieves; ” and if the “House ot Prayer " »-c:uiiid('d tliem of Jer. vii. G, 
as well as Isa. Ivi. 7, it weald rec:tli ideas uf ionoceui blood," as well as of 
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Not till He had reduced the Temple to decency and 
silence could He begin His customary ministrations. 
Doubtless the task was easier, because it had already 
been once performed. But when the miserable hubbub 
was over, then the Temple resumed what should have 
been its normal aspect. SuiFerers came to Him, and He 
healed them. Listeners in hundreds thronged round 
Him, were astonished at His doctrine, hung upon His 
lips.^ The very children of the Temple, in their inno- 
cent delight, continued the glad Hosannas which had 
welcomed Him, The Cliief Priests, and Scribes, and 
Pharisees, and leading people saw, and desj)ised, and 
wondered, and perished, Tliey could but gnash their 
teeth in their impotence, daring to do nothing, saying 
to each other that they could do nothing, for the 
whole world had gone after Him, yet hoping still that 
their hour would come, and the jwwer of darkness. If 
they ventured to say one word to Him, tluy had to 
retire abashed and frustrated by His calm reply. They 
angrily called His attention to the cry of the boys in 
the Temple courts, and said, “ Hearest Tliou what 
these say?” l^erliaps they were boys employed in the 
musical services of the Temple, and if so the priestly 

greedy gain. The lemple was detdiiied in a few Tuon‘ years to lioeona? yet, 
itiore emphatically a “ murderer’s cave,” when the filcarl.i ma.Je it the scene 
of their atrocities. “Tlio sanctuary,” says Josephus {li.J.W. 3, }j7), “was 
now hecoim? a n^fiige, and a shop of tyranny.” “ Ccrtfiinly,” says Ananus 
in his speech, “it had been good for me to die l)efore 1 had seen the house 
of God full of so many abominations, or tln.‘st* sacred places, that ought not 
to he trodden upon at- random, tilled wutli the fi‘ei. of tlu‘se bluod-slicddiiig 
villains” (id. § 10). “ When any of the Zejdots were wounded, h 3 went up 

into the Temple, and defiled tluit sacred lioor A\nth his blood” (id. § !-)• 
“ To saj^ ail i a w’ord, no i>assion Avas so entirely lost among them as 
mercy ” (id. i \ . 6, § 3 ). 

^ Jjuke xlx. 48, 6 \ui^ yap oEiras i^iKotaaro avrov axovay : cf. A irg. 
iv. 79, “ peudebat ab ore ’ 
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party would be still more enraged. But Jesus calmly 
protected the children from their unconcealed hatred. 

“ Yea,” He answered, “ have ye never read. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 

* Q 1 

praise : 

So in high discourse, amid the vain attempts of His 
enemies to annoy and hinder Him, the hours of that 
memorable day passed by. And it was marked by one 
more deeply interesting incident. Struck by all they 
had seen and heard, some Greeks — probably Jewish 
proselytes attracted to Jerusalem by the feast — came to 
Philip, and asked him to procure for them a private 
interview with Jesus.'^ Chaldieans from the East had 
sought His cradle ; these Greeks from the West came to 
His cross.* Who they were, and why they sought Him, 
we know not. An interesting tradition, but one on 
which unfortunately we can lay no stress, says that they 
were emissaries from Abgarus V., King of Edessa, who, 
having been made aware of the miracles of Jesus, and of 
the dangers to which He was now exposed, sent these 
emissaries to offer Him an asylum in his dominions. 
TIjo legend adds that, though Jesus declined the offer, 
11 0 rewarded the faith of Abgarus by writing him a 
letter, and healing him of a sickness.*^ 

* Ps. viii. 2. Did they ivcall tlio sequol <>1* llio verso, “ because of Thine 
t/uimies, that Tliou iiiiglitost still the onoiiiy and tlio avenger?” Similar 
emotional outbursts of children are adduced by Schiittgeu. 

“ John xii. 20 — 50. 

Stier adloc. They arc called ''EAATji'ey, and were therefore Gentiles, 
not '^\Xii)vi(Tra\ (cf. Acts XAi. 1 ; John vii. J5), or Greek-speaking Jews. In 
the Syriac version they art^ called Aramivans. That- tliey wtn e proselytes 
appears from John xii. 20 p*oiup. Acts viii. 27). 

^ The ai)oeryphal letter of Abgarus to Clirist is given by Eusebius [Hist, 
i^ccl. i. Idj, who lu-ofesses to derive it Syiiac documents preserved at 
Edossa, and quoted by Moses Cht.roiieiisi.s Hi'^t. Ann. ii. 28 ). (Herzog, Bihl. 
^najlcL 8. V. “ Abgar.") Tbo h’ttor and ’' 'ply are probably as old as the 
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St. John mentions nothing of these circumstances; 
he does not even tell us why these Greeks came to Philip 
in particular. As Bethsaida was the native town of this 
apostle, and as many Jews at this period had adopted 
Gentile appellations, especially those which were current 
in the family of Herod, we cannot attach much impor- 
tance to the Greek form of his name.^ It is an inte- 
resting indication of the personal awe which the Apostles 
felt for their Master, that Philip did not at once venture 
to grant their request. He went and consulted his fellow- 
townsman Andrew, and the two Apostles then made 
known the wish of the Greeks to Jesus. Whether they 
actually introduced the inquirers into His presence we 
cannot tell, but at any rate He saw in the incident a fresh 
sign that the hour was come when His name should he 
glorified. His answer Avas to the eftect that as a grain 
of Avheat must die before it can bring forth fruit, so the 
road to His glory lay through ITumiliation, and they avIio 
would folloAv Him must be prepared at all times to follow 
Him even to diaitli. As He contemplated that ap])roach- 
ing death, the human horror of it struggled with the 
ardour of llis ob(?dience ; and conscious that to I'aee that 


third eontnvv. Al)"ar says that liaviii^ lioard of His ininielps, and fhonce 
pon<*ludt*d His Divyn- iialiiro, “1 luive written to of Thr»‘ that Th<di 
couldpst trouldp Tliy.sfif tocomo to me, and honl .sh-knoss whirli I haw*. 
For 1 havp also hoard tluit tlio Jows nmrinur a^.'aiiist Tlu'o, and wish t<» 
injure Tlioo. Xow I liavo a sniall ainl lieautiful cily wliich is sutlieienr for 
hotli.'" TIio roph, wliich is almost entirely couched in SerijituraJ laii^uaffi- 
l»'^e:ins v;ith an allusion to John xx. and after deelinin^^ the kinf^’s oiler, 
add>. ‘*Wiieu 1 am taken up, I will send thee one of my discipl(‘s to Ijei*!] 
tliy sickness; he shall also give salvation to thee and to them that are witk 
the**/’ (B. H. rV)V.'])'‘r, Apocr. Goaj)., p. 220; Hofmaiiii, Lchen Jen' nach 
d.Aporr., p. Tiio disease was. according to Cedreiius {Hint. ji. l-io), 

Isiprosy, and Jieconling to PnK'opiiis (De Belt. Pern, ii, 12) the gout. 

* Lange (iv. r> H notiei s th»* tradition that Philip afterward.s laboured iu 
Phr\'gia, and Andrew In (L’cece. 
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dread hour was to conquer it, He cried, “ Father, glorify 
Thy name ! ” Then for the third time in- His life came 
a voice from heaven, which said, “ I have hoth glorified 
it, and will glorify it again.”* St. dohn frankly tells us 
tliat that Voice did not sound alike to all. The common 
multitude took it but for a passing ])Gal of thunder; 
others said, “An angel spake to Him;” the Voice was 
articulate only to the few. But Jesus told them that the 
Voice was for their sakes, not for I Lis ; for the judgment 
of the world, its conviction of sin hy the Holy Spiidt, 
was now at hand, and the J^riin^e of this world” should 
he cast out. He should he lilted up, like the brazen 
serpent in the wilderiu'ss,'* and when so exalted He 
should draw all men unto Him. The people were per- 
plexed at those dark allusions. They asked Him what 
could he the meaning of His saying that “ the Son of 
Man should he lifted up?” II' it meant violently taken 
away by a death of shame, how could this he? Was 
not the Son of Man a title ol' the Messiah ? and did not 
tilt- prophet imply that the reign of Messiah would he 
eternal ?'' I'lie true answt'r to their query could only he 
received hy spiritual hearts — they were unprepared for 
it, and would only havt* boon olVended and shocked hy it ; 

’ Xll. 2S, Kal eSo^oira Kal irdhiv fio^arrui. On tlu' ]>lV\ions passaijn 

s»‘(‘ th(‘ oxtvlliMit ivniarks nf Slier. {Vi(h' Vnl. 1., p. 115; 11., ]>. 2t).) 

“ 'I’lio Jewish iHi-Ohnn. ; lie wlioni St. Paiil calls tlie et* this 
worltl (2 Cor. iv. 1). The Creek Kotrnos corn‘spoinK to tlu* Hi'hrow olamim 
or aeons.” Tiie Jews, nnlike flie Gre«*ks, did not so inucli rc^^^ard the 
outward heauty of Creation, as itr^ inward .sionlficance : for them the interest 
of the Universe “centered rather in the moral than in the physical order’’ 
(Wcstcott, Iiitrod. i. 25). (See Eph. ii. 2.1 A Mnssulniaii title of God is 
“ Lord of the (three) worlds ” (7kV/>5 «/ tthtmin). 

^ Comp. John iii. IJ; viii 2S. Cl*. ‘Adoleseosilum laudandum, ornaiidum, 
folhndum ” (Lt*tter of Dee. Drutii'i to (.*^*ero, hpp. ad Dir. xi. 20). 

’“Tlie Law” is liere a <^»**u*ral fer;u fiU* the Old Testament. The 
referenee is to Ps. Ixxxix. JH . c Join* \. Jt. 

0 
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therefore Jesus did not answer them. He only bade 
them walk in the light duiing the very little while that 
it should still remain with them, and so become the 
children of light. He was come as a light into the 
Avorld, and the words which 1 Ic spake should judge those 
who rejected 1 1 ini ; for those words — every brief answer, 
every long discourse- —were from the Father ; sunbeams 
from the Father of Lights ; life-giving rays from the 
Life Eternal.' 

But all these glorious and healing truths were dull 
to blinded eyes, and dead to hardened hearts ; and even 
the few of higher rank and wider culture who jiartially 
understood and partially believed them, yet dared not 
confess Him, because to conft'ss Him was to incur the 
terrible cficrn// of the Sanliedrin ; and this they would 
not face — loving the praise of men more than the praise 
of God. 

Thus a certain sadness and sense ol’ rejection fell 
even on the evening of the Day of Triumph. It was not 
safe for Jesus to stay in the city, nor Avas it in accordance 
with His wishes. He retired secndly from the Temple, 
hid Himself from His Avatchful enemies, and, protected 
as yet outside the city Avails by the enthusiasm of His 
Galihean followers, “ Avtmt out unto Bethany Avith the 
Tweh'c.” But it is very probable that Avhile He bent 
His steps in the direction of Bethany, He did not 
actually enter the A'illage; for, on this occasion, His 
object seems to Iiuac been comKnilment, Avhich would 
hardly have been socur(;d by retui’ulng to the well-known 
house where so many hud seen Him at the ham|uet on 

• Juliii '"ii. — .*»' . «'l>o '11^ 5e3a»fc-€ ti (ittco jdo htTltiniu? 

Ti (do tujio (>. I (vrrst; 11) puiiit.s io tliF 

iluportTiice of iLc utlciauce. Ci Julni vii. 37 ; xi. 13. 
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the previous evening. It is more likely that He sought 
shelter with His disciples by the olive-sprinkled slope of 
the liill/ not far from the spot where the roads meet 
which lead to the little village. Ho was not unaccus- 
tomed to nights in the open air, and He and the Apostles, 
wrapped in their outer garments, could sleep soundly and 
peacefully on the green grass under tlie slieltering trees. 
The shadow of the traitor fell on Him and on tliat little 
baud. Did he too slee]) as calmly as the rest? Perhaps: 
for ‘'remorse may disturb the slumbers of a man who is 
dabbling with liis first experiences of wrong ; and when 
the pleasure has been tasted and is gone, and nothing is 
left of the crime but the ruin which it has wrought, 
then too the Furies take their seats upon the midnight 
pillow, lint the tueridia/t of veil i-^,for the part, lift 
•urCiVed ; and frhen a tnan han cho^fen htn road, he is /(ft 
(done to follow it to the endf " 


Tlic TjoAiaOrj (he? ut* Matt. xxi. 17 iloos not neccithurlly imply tluit lit* 
lavtJiiacktHl in tin* ttpoii air. It is, liowt'ver, very }>ri)bablo tliat/- Ho did so; 
for (1) such is iho ]iio|M‘r lucainiij*- ol* tin? word (coiiii). Judg’. xix. 15, ‘JO'. 
i2} 8t. LuktJ says, 7jv\i^ero els ru v^os ro Ka\ovixei'ov ’EAaiwe ^7). (o' 

It was His custom to resort for the niiifht to (icthscnianc, where, so far as 
vM.' are aware, then? w^as no htui.se. (1) Tin* retiriin^ to Betliaiiy wc-iiKi 
fiardiy' answer to tlie tKpv^Tj dir' avrwv of JuJiii \ii. dt>. 

Fronde, Hint, u/ Emjl. viii. dO. 



aHAI*TKR L. 

?IOM)AY IN PASSION WKKK — A DAY OP PARABLES. 

“ Apjiles of <^f)I(l ill rrcTURKS of sihor." — Prov. xxv. 11. 

Rising from His Invoiiac in tlio neij^hbourhood of 
Bethany wliile it was still early, Jesus retunvod at once 
to the city an<l the Temple; and on His way He felt 
hungry. JMonday and Thursday were kept by the scru- 
pulous religionists of the day as voluntary fasts, and to 
this the J’harisee alludes when he says in the Parable, 
“ I fast twice In the wei'k.” But this fasting was a mere 
" work of supererogation,” neither commanded nor sanc- 
tioned by the Law or tiie J’rophets, and it was alien 
alike to th*.- habits and precepts of One who came, not 
b^^ external asceticisms, Imt with absolute- self-surrender, 
to ennoble by Divim* sinlessness the common life of 
men. It may be that in His < ompassionate cageinessto 
teach His peojile. He had neglected tin' common wants 
of life ; it nmy be that th(*re were no means of jirocunng 
food in the lields where 11(^ had s])ent the night ; it may 
be again that the hour of prayer and morning sacrifice 
had not yet come, before which tin? Jews did not usually 
take a meal. But, whatever may have been the cause, 
hungered, so as to be driven to look for wayside 
fruit w| sustain and refresh Jfiin for the day’s work. A 
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few dates or figs, a piece of black bread, a draught of 
water, are sufficient at any time for an Oriental’s simple 
meal. 

There are trees in abundance even now throughout 
this region, but not the numerous palms, and figs, and 
walnut-trees wliicli made tlie vicinity of Jerusalem like 
one umbrageous park, before they were cut down by 
Titus, in the operations of the siege. Fig-trees especially 
were planted by the roadside, because the dust was 
thought to facilitate their growth,* and their refresh- 
ing fruit was common property. At a distance in front 
of Him Jesus caught sight of a solitary fig-tree,* and 
although the ordinary season at which figs rijnsued had 
not yet arrived, yet, as it was clad with verdure, and as 
ilie fruit of a fig sets before the leaves unfold, this tree* 
looked more than usually promising. Its rich large 
leaves seemed to show that it was fruitful, and their 
unusually early growth that it was not only fruitful hut 
precociously vigorous. There vras every chance, there- 
lore, of finding upon it cither the late violet-coloured 
kp.nnoimes, or autumn figs, that often remained hanging 
on the trees all through the "winter, and even until the 
now spring leaves had come or the delicious bakkooroth, 
the first ripe on the fig-tree, of which Orientals are par- 

‘ Plin. Hint. Nat. xv. 21. qiiotfd l>y Moyor. On tlni right to pluck 
i'ruit, stfo xxiii. 24. 

a-vKiju ju/ai' (Matt. xxi. “a siiijjlo fi»^-trot\" (/onipare. however, 
iraiZiffKYi (xxvi. Tlu* rl tuffijfrei eV avrii (Mark xi. 13) implies il 
shade of surprise at llie o\<*i'p< iuual forwardiu'ss of the tree. 

‘ Plin. i/. JV! xvi. 27, “Seri iVnetus per liiemem in arbnre luancnt, ot 
.•u\stato infer novaa frond rs vt folia mrinrvscunt ” (comp. Colniu. De Arbor, 
-1). Ebrard says tliat it is doiifdfiil whether this applied to Palestine 
{Oosp. Hist, p. 37(), E. Tr.); but it ''ortaiiily did, as is shown by tlie 
testimony of travellers nml of Jewish writers. The green or unripe fig 
pagh) is only mentioned in Cant. ii. V>. 
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ticularly fond.^ The difficulty raised about St. Mark’s 
expression, that “the time of figs was not yet,”® is 
wholly needless. On the plains of Gennesareth Jesus 
must have been accustomed — if we may trust Josephus 
— ^to see the figs hanging ripe on the trees every montli 
in the year excepting January and February;'* and 
there is to this d.ay, in Palestine, a kind of white or 
early fig which ripens in spring, and much before the 
ordinary or black fig.* On many grounds, therefore, 
Jesus might well have expected to find a few figs to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger on this fair-promising 
leafy tree, although the ordinanj fig-season had not yet 
arrived. 

Blit when He came up to it. He was disappointed. 
The sap was circulating; the leaves made a fair show; 
but of fruit there was none. Fit emblem of a hypocrite, 
whose external semblance is a delusion and sham- -fit 
emblem of the nation in whom the ostentatious pro- 
fession of religion brought forth no “ fruit of good living ’’ 
— the tree was barren. And it was iKj/jelenn/^ barren ; 
for had it been fruitful the previous year, there ivould 
still have been some of the krrmousex hidden under 
those broad leaves ; and had it been, fruitful this year, 
the bakhuoroUi ivould havi' set into green and deliciou.« 
fragrance before the leaves appeared ; but on this fruit- 
less tree there was neither any promise for the future, noi 
any gleanings from the past. 

' niTsa ix. 10; Isa. xxviii. 4 ; Kali. iii. 12; Jiu'. xxiv. 2, 

good figs, e\oii like Ihe figs that aro first. ri}>e ”). 

“There is b*. need what over to reiidf^r this, “It was no favourablo 
weather for figs, ’ uol a goo<l fig-yoar.” 

3 10 , 

^ Dr. fiiitiior of Tfte Land- and the Bookj tells us that he has 

eaten these figs as early as April or May. 
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And therefore, since it was but deceptive and useless, 
a barren cumberer of the ground. He made it the eternal 
warning against a life of hypocrisy continued until it is 
too late, and, in the hearing of His disciples, uttered upon 
it the solemn fiat, “ Hover fruit grow upon thee more !” 
Even at the word, such infructuous life as it possessed 
was arrested, and it began to wither away. 

The criticisms upon this miracle have been singularly 
idle and singularly irreverent, because they have been 
based for the most part on ignoraiice or on prejudice. 
By those who reject the divinity of .lesus, it has been 
called a penal miracle, a miracle of vengeance, a miracle 
of unwortliy anger, a childish e.xhibition of impatience 
under disappointment, an uncidtured indignation against 
innocent Nature. No one, 1 sup])Ose, who believes 
tint the story r(>presents a real and miraculous fact, 
will daringly arraign the motives of Him who per- 
formed it ; but mail}' argm* tbyt this is an untrue and 
inistalven story, because it narrates what they r(*gard as 
an unworthy display of aug(*r at a slight disappoint- 
luont, and as a miracle of destruction which violated the 
rights of the supposed owner of the tree, or of the multi- 
tude. But, as to the first objection, surely it is amply 
enough to say that every jiage of the New Testament 
shows the hupomibUifi/ of imagining that the Apostles 
and Evangelists had so ])oor and false a conception of 
Jesus as to believe that He avenged His ]iassiug dis- 
])leasurc on an irn'sjionsilile obji'ct. AVfould He who, at 
the ^J’empter’s bidding, refusiul to satisfy His wants by 
turning tin; stones of the wildi'rness into bread, be repre- 
sontiid as having “ flown iui^i a rage ” -no other ex- 
pression is possible — with an unconscious tree? An 
absurdity so irreverent might have been found in the 
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Apocryphal Grospels ; but had the Evangelists been 
capable of perpetuating it, then, most unquestionably, 
they could have had neither the capacity nor the desire 
to {Taint that Divine and Eternal portrait of the Lord 
Jesus, which their knowledge of the truth, and the aid 
of God's Holy Spirit, enabled them to present to the world 
for ever, as its most priceless possession. And as for the 
withering of the tree, lias the liouscliolder of the parable 
been ever severely censured because he said of his barren 
fig-tree, “ Cut it down, why cumbercth it the ground ?” 
Has St. John the Baptist been ever blamed for violence 
and destructiveness because he cried, “ And now also the 
axe is laid unto the root of the tree : every tree, therefore, 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and 
cast into the fire'?” Or has the ancient Prophet been 
charged with misi'cpresenting the charsieter ol'tlod, when 
he says, “ I, the Lord, hare dried up the green tree'' ^ as 
well as “made the dry tree to flourish ?” When the hail 
beats down the tendrils of the vineyard — when tin 
lightning scathes the olive, or “ .splits the unwcdgoablc 
and gnarled oak ’ — do any but the utterly ignorant and 
brutal begin at once to blaspheme against (iod? Is it a 
crime under any circumstances to destroy a imdenn tree ? 
if not, is it More a crime to do so by miracle ? Why, 
then, is the Saviour of the world — to Avhem Lebanon 
would bo too little for a burnt-offering- -to be blamed 
by petulant critics because He hastened the withering of 
one barren tree, and founded, on the destruction of its use- 
lessness, three eternal lessons — a .symbol of the destruc- 
tion of impenitence, a warning of the peril of hypocrisy, 
an illustration of the power of faith '? “ 


* Ezek. xvii. 2 1. 

® The moJiy-sided .symbolism of the act would have been much nwro 
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They went on their way, and, as usual, entered the 
Temple ; and scarcely had they entered it, when they were 
met by another indication of the intense incessant spirit 
of opposition which actuated the rulers of Jerusalem.^ A 
formidable deputation approached them, imposing alike 
in its numbers and its stateliness.- The chief priests — 
heads of the twenty-four courses — ^the learned scribes, 
the leading rabbis, representatives of all the constituent 
classes of the Sanhedrin were there, to overawe Him — 
whom they despised as the poor ignorant Prophet of 
despicable Nazareth — with all that was venerable in 
age, eminent in wisdom, or imposing in authority in the 
great Coiincil of the nation. The people whom He was 
eugaged in teaching made reverent way for them, lest 
they should pollute those lloating robes and ample 
fringes with a touch; and when they had arranged 

vividly apparmt to tliosp iiioro fainiliar tlian oiirsolvos with Hio aiicioiit 
|H'oplu*ts (s(‘P Hos. ix. !(>; Jool i. 7 ; Micali vii. 1). “ Ev(‘n liorp,’^ says 

Pi’ofpssor Wostfoti, “ in tlie moim'iii of somnvfiil (lisaj))«>iutimMit, as Ho 
iariiod to His discipit's, tlio word of jndjifjnont Ix^eanio a word of promise. 
• Have faith in God, and whatsoever Ihint^s ya di'sin* when yt‘ pray, heli eve 
that yo rec('/pe(/ them (fAa/ScTf) ’ — received them already as tlie inspiration of 
tlr(! wish — ‘and ye shall have tliem [Charact of fhv Miracles, y. 2ij). 

[ have dwelt at soim' lenjrth on this miraelo, because to some ahlo and 
honest tliinkers it ]>resonts a n'al diltieulty. Those Avho do not see in it 
tin* lessons whicdi T liavc^ imlieat(*(l lof whhdi tlie first two are only implied, 
not formulated, in the (jospelsi, rej^^ard it as a literal eonstruetion of an 
illustrative motaplior- -a parable of the jiowin* of faith lef. Luke xxiii. J31 ; 
Rev. VI. LL and the Koran, i^ara wliieli has mythically developed 
into a miracle. Belter this, than tliaf it should lead them to unworthy 
news of “ Him whom the Kafher Jiath sent;” hut if tlie above views be 
rigid, the diltieulty does not sinmi to nu^ by any means insuperable. 

* It will lie ()hs»*rv(Ml that I am following in the main tln^ order of the 
eye-witness, St. JVfattliew, wlio, however, paii.ses to Jinisli tlu' story of the 
fig-tree, the seipiel of which belongs to iha next day. Jt is, hoAvever, clear 
the vapaxprjfia of St. Matthew is only usimI rvialirehj. 

^ Mark xi. 27 , ireptTTOTowi/Tos aim/i/ ; i.iiko XX. 1, tVctrTTjfToe (cf. Acts iv. 
1; vi. 1‘2; xxiii. 27). 1 ha'O already tp- I k-i) noticed Si. Luke’s use of this 

word to imply something sudden or hosuie. 
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themselves around Jesus, they sternly and abruptly 
asked Him, “ By what authority doest thou these things, 
and who gave thee this authority?” They demanded 
of Him His warrant for tluxs publicly assuming tlie 
functions of Itabbi and Pro2)]iet, for riding into Jeru- 
salem amid the hosannas of attendant crowds, for 
purging the Temple of the traffickers, at whose presence 
they connived ? ' 

TJie answer surprised and confounded tliora. With 
that infinite presence of mind, of which tlie world’s 
history furnishes no jjarallel, and which remained calm 
under the worst assaults, Jesus told them that the 
answer to their question depended on the answer which 
they were jirepared to give to llis question. “ The 
baptism of John, was it fnmi heaven, or of men?” A 
sudden j)ause followt'd. “Answer me,” said Jesus, in- 
terrupting their whispered colloquy. And surely they, 
who had sent a commission to iiupiire ])xihlicly into 
tlie claims of John, were in a jiositiou to answer. 
But no answer came. They knew full well the irnjiort 
of the question. They could not for a moment jiut 
it aside as irrelevant. John hud openly and em- 
phatically testified to Jesus, had acknowledge d Him, 
before their own deinitie-;, not only as n Bro^iln't, hut as 
a Projiliet far greater than himself- -nay, more, as ///c 
Prophet, the Messiah. W'ould they recognise that 
authority, or would they not? Clearly Jesus had a 
right to demand tlieir reply to Uml (juestion before; He 
could reply to theirs. But they coz/A/ not, or rather they 
would not answer that (juestion. It reduced them in fact 


' Mark xi. 27—33 ; Matt. xxi. 23—27 ; Luko xx. 1—8. Tli« Sanliotlrin 
had .s<!nt a .similar dopiitatioii to John tho Bai>tist, but in a h;s» hostiU 
Spirit, (v.siq ra, Vol. I., 1>. 
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to a complete dilemma. They would not say “from 
heaven,” because they had in heart rejected it •, they 
dared not say “of men,” because the belief in John 
(as we see even in Josephus) was so vehement and 
so unanimous that openly to reject him would have 
been to endanger their personal safety.^ They were 
reduced, therefore — they, the masters of Israel — to the 
ignominious necessity of saying, “ We cannot tell.” 

There is an admirable Hebrew proverb which says, 
“ Teach thy tongue to say, ‘ I do not know.’ ” - But 
to say “We do not know,” in this instance, was a thing 
utterly alien to their habits, disgraceful to their discera- 
raent, a death-blow to their pretensions. It was igno- 
rance in a sphere wherein iguoranct* was for them inex- 
cusable. They, the appointed ex))lainers of the Law — 
they, the iiccepted teachers of the people — they, the 
acknowledged monopolisers of Scriptural learning and 
oral tradition- and yet to be compelled, against their 
real convictions, to say, and .that bcli)re the mnltitude, 
that they could not fell whether a man of immense and 
sacred influence — a man who acknowledged the Scrip- 
turo.s which they explained, and carried into practice the 
customs which they reverc'uced — was a divinely inspired 
messenger or a deluding impostor! Were the lines of 
demarcation, then, between the inspirtnl I’rophet {nalji) 
and the wicked seducer {meull/t) so dubious and indi.stinct? 
It was indeed a fearful humiliation, and one which they 

'Jos. xviii. 5, §:?; Lnko xx. (>. Tho 7r«7rfci(r;zfVos slir)ws the per- 
iTijiiioiico of the coiiWctioH ; tlu* (wliicli is us(hI lioro only) the 

violent tumult which would liav«» been cjmstnl by a riouial of Jolni'a 
position as a prophet.. 'Wotstein quot«*s from Donat , ad Ter. Eun. v. 5, 11, 
a most ax)posito parallel, where Parineu'm, njiable to deny, and unwilling to 
admit, xwotccts himself l»y a “ iiescio.” 
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never either forgot or forgave ! And yet how just was 
the retribution wliich they had thus brought on their 
own heads. The curses which they had intended for 
another had recoiled upon themselves ; the pompous 
question wliicli was to be an engine wlierewith another 
should be crushed, had sprung back with sudden rebound, 
to their own confusion and shame. 

Jesus did not press upon their discomfiture, though 
He well knew — as the fonn of his answer showed — 
that their “ do vot know,” was a “ do not choose to say.'' 
Since, howev'cr, their failure to answer clearly absolved 
Him irom any necessity to tell them further of an 
authority about which, by their own confession, they 
were totally incompetent to decide. He ended the scene 
by simply sa3dng, “ Neither tell I you by what autlio- 
rity I do these things.” 

So they retired a little into the background. He con- 
tinued the instruction of the peo])lc which they had inter- 
rupted, and began once more to s])eak to them in ]jarables, 
which both the multitude and the members of the San- 
hedrin who Avere present could hardly fail to understand. 
And He expressly called their attention to what He Avas 
about to say. “ IVlifd ihhk yo ^ " He asked, for now it 
is their turn to submit to bo questioned ; and then, 
telling them of the tAvo sons, of Avhom the ore first flatly 
refused Ins father’s bidding, but afterwards repented and 
did it, the other blandly promised an obediimce Avhich 
he ncA^er performed. He asked, “ Which of these tAVO did 
his father’s Avill ? ” They could but answer, “ the first ; ” 
and He then pointed out to them the plain and solenin 
meaning of their oAvn answer. It was, that the very 
publicans and harlots, despite the apparent open shamo- 
les.sness of their disobedience, Avere yet shoAving them-— 
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them, the scrupulous and highly reputed legalists of 
the holy nation — the way into the kingdom of heaven. 
Yes, these sinners, whom they despised and hated, were 
streaming before them through the door which was 
not yet slmt. For John had come to these Jews on 
tlieir own principles and in their own practices,^ and 
they had pretended to receive him, but had not ; but the 
publicans and the harlots liad repented at his bidding. 
For all their broad fringes and conspicuous phylacteries, 
they — the priests, the separatists, the Rabbis of these 
people — were worse in tlie sight of God tlian sinners 
vvliom they would have scorned to touch with one of 
their fingers. 

Then He bade them “ hear another parable,” the 
parable of the rebellious husbandmen in the vineyard, 
whose fruits they would not yield. That vineyard of the 
Ijord of Hosts was tlie house of Israel, and the men of 
Judah were his pleasant plants;" and they, the leaders and 
teachers, were those to whom the Lord of the vineyard 
would naturally look for the rendering of the produce. 
])iit in spite of all that He had done for His vineyard, 
there were no grapes, or only wild grapes. “ He looked 
for judgment, but behold opiiression ; for righteousness, 
but hehold a cry.” And since they could not render 
.any produce, and dared not own the himvu. fruitlessness 
for which they, the husbandmen, were responsible, they 
insulted, and beat, and wounded, and slow messenger 
after messenger whom the Lord of the vineyard sent to 
them. Last of all, He sent Jlis Sou, and that Son — 


^ Matt. xxi. 28 — 152. fv ohtf S.-Haioo-w imin.to ifhodieiicc to ihc Law, the 
T)v of Prov. xvi. J51, iStior, iii. 1 > 

"Matt. xxi. 33 — 43 Mark xii. 1 — Luko xx. 3 — 19; Isa. v. 1 — 7: 
Hs. ixxx. 
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though they recognised Him, and could not recognise 
Him — they beat, and flung forth, and slew. When the 
Lord of the vineyard came, what would He do to them ? 
Either the people, out of honest conviction, or the 
listening Pliarisces, to show their apparent contempt for 
what they could not foil to see was the point of 'the 
parable, answered that He would wretchedly destroy those 
wretches, and let out the vineyard to worthier and more 
faithful husbandmen. A second time they had been 
compelled to an admission, which fatally, out of their 
own mouths, condemned themselves ; they had confessed 
with their own lijjs that it would be in accordance with 
Hod’s justice to dejirive them of their exclusive rights, 
and to give them to the Gentiles. 

And to show them that tlu'ir own Scriptures had 
prophesied of this their conduct, He asked them whether 
they had never read (in the 1 1 bth Psalm ') of the stone 
which the builders njected, which nevertheless, by the 
marvellous purpose of God, became the head.stone of tin* 
comer ? H ow could tlu‘y remain any longer, 

wlicn the Avliole design of their workmanship was tliUs 
deliberately overruled and set aside? J)id not their old 
Messianic prophecy clearly im))ly that (Jod would call 
other builders to the work ol* 1 1 is Temple? Woe to 
them who even stumbled- as they were doirg- at that 
rejected stone ; but even yet th(‘re was time for them to 
avoid the more (Tusliing annihilation of those on whom 

^ Corn}). Twi. xxviii. UJ; D;iii. ii. 11 ; Arts iv. 11 ; ii. 20; I P'l. ii- 

S. 7. L(‘aaiMs of till* poo|»U‘ an* Ciillp<I in ,luil^. xx. 2, I'x*. Slirf 

points out that ^liis was iho Psalm from wl h ihr Hosaiiiiti ol; tlu' 
multiiiulo wp.-i ‘.iki ‘11 (iii. 12o). The “ lioad of conicr” or p*'?^ 

yu)uics in' xiOos aicpoyuvio'to^) is tlso chirf n* foiiiulatioii stoui*, soTiio 
timi's placi <1 at tlie aiii'M? i»f a iMiiiilin^:!’, and sn f>i,idiii^ two walls to^cthrr. 
Thr a 'nri of M.itL .vxi. 42 ^Ps. rxviii. 2o, LXX.) moans “this doing?' Jaid 
is a Ki.hraism for toi-to as in 1 ^am. iv. 7, LXX. 
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that stone should fall. To reject Him in His humanity 
and humiliation involved pain and loss ; but to be found 
still rejecting Him when lie should come again in His 
glory, would not this be “utter destruction from the 
jjivsenoe of the Lord ? ” To sit on the seat of judgment 
and condemn Him — thin should be ruin to them and 
their nation ; but to be condemned by Him, Avould not 
this he to be “ ground to powder? ”* 

They .saw now, moi-e clearly than ever, the whole 
bent and drift of these j)arahles, and longed for the hour 
of vengeance ! Hut, as yet, I'ear restrained them ; for, to 
the multitude, Christ was still a prophet. 

One more warning utt(‘rauce He spoke or. this Day 
i)i' Parables- the Parabh.- of the ]\larriage of the King’s 
Son. In its basis and framework it closely resembled the 
durable of the Great Supper uttered, cUu-ing His last 
journey, at a J’harisee’s house ; b\it in many of its details, 
and in its entire com^lusioii, it was diiferent. Here the 
ungrateful subjects who receive the invitation, not only 
make light of it, and pm'sue undisturbed their woildly 
avocations, but some of them actually insult and murder 
the messenger who had invited them, and — a point at 
which the history merges into ])roj)h(‘cy- are de.stroyed 
and their city burned. And the' rest ol'the stoiy points 
to yet further scenes, pregnant with still deejjer mean- 
ings.’ Others are invited; the wedding-feast is fur- 
nished with guests both bad aiul good ; the king comes 
in, and notices one who had thrust himsell’ into 
the company in his own rags, without providing or 

' D.in. ii. ;14— 4k 

’’ TIip smaiits an* union'd to t«» il*. of tlw* roads tosoairli for 

Jrosli o’liosts, l)ut. w(‘ an* only fold that ^Ys ul into the oSol (Matt. xxii. 

lO); this dplioato “ ivtVroHc* thr iiiiiw** t’tvt \vn»‘k uf hunuiii agouts” is 
lorjtiii our version. (Lit^hifo . Revision, p. ) 
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accepting tlie wedding garment, which the commonest 
courtesy required.^ 

This rude intruding presumptuous guest is cast, 
forth by attendant angels into outer darkness, where 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth; and then 
follows, for tlio last time, the warning urged in varying 
similitudes, with a Ireciuency commensurate! to its im- 
portance, that “ man}^ are called, but few are chosen.”- 

Teachings so obvious in their import filled the minds 
of the leading I’ricsts and Pharisees with a more and 
more bitter rage. He liad begun tlio day l>y refusing 
to answer their dictatorial question, and by moi‘e than 
justifying that refusal. His countor-qui'stion had not 
only shown His calm superiority to the inlluence which 
they so haughtily e.vercised over the jieople, hut had 
reduced them to the ignominious .sih!nc(‘ of an hyjK>cri.sy, 
which was forced to shield itself under the e.\cuse ol' 
incompetence. Then followed 1 1 is parables. In the first, 
of these -He had convicted thmu of I'al.si! professions, un- 
accompanied by action ; in the .second. He had dejacted 
the trust and responsibility of their olfn'e, and had indi- 
cated a tenible retribution for its cruel and prolligate 
abuse; in the third, lb* had indicated alike the punish- 
ment which would eiisii'- ujion a viideiit rejection oJ 
His invitations, and tlu* impossibility of de.'eiving tlie 
eye of His Heavenly Father by a mere nominal and jne- 
tended accejitance. Lying lip-service, iiiithless rebellion, 
blind pri'sumptiou, sucli were the sins which He had 
striven to bring home to their consciences. And this 

* Zppii. I 

- MjiU. vii. It; xix. \.v. Ul Tliosp wlio cast, forth tli«* 
intruder .no u • ]iiijii*^ti'r^/' hero represent ini;j:e]s: n<‘t ^he 

JoiiAoi. “Slaves ■ li'iniau itb-ssni^rers of tin* earlit*!’ jmrt of tin* j»aral»le, 
thoiie*li reude ed in our version the same word. 
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was but a. superficial outline of aU tbe heart-searching 
power with which His words had been to them like a 
sword of the Spirit, piercing even to the dividing of the 
joints and marrow. But to bad men nothing is so 
maddening as the exhibition of their own self-deception. 
So great was the hardly-concealed fury of the Jewish 
hierarchy, that they would gladly have seized Him that 
very hour. Fear restrained them, and He was suffered 
to retire unmolested to His quiet resting-place. But, 
either that night or early on the following morning. His 
enemies held another council — at this time they seem to 
have held them almost daily — to see if they could not 
make one more combined, systematic, overwhelming 
effort “ to entangle Him in His talk,'' to convict Him of 
ignorance or of error, to shake His credit with the mul- 
titude, or embroil Him in diingerous relations towards 
the civil authority. We shall see in the following 
cliapter the result ot* their machinations. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

THK DAY OF TEMPTATIONS THE LAST AND OREATEST DAY 

OF THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS. 

** And tlio door wa.s sliut." — M att. xxv. 10. 

On tlio followinij;’ morniiipf Josus rose with Mis disciples 
to enter lor the last tinn^ the Tein])Ic‘ Courts. On their 
way they passed tin* solitaiy fi^'-tiw, no lon<>’('r li^ay 
with its false leafy pirniture, ])ut shrivelled, Ironi the 
root upwards, in every bou,i»-h. Th(‘ ([uiek eye of 
Peter was the first to notiet? it, and he exclaimed, 
^‘Master, behold the fi^-tree which thou cnrsedst is 
withered* away.” Tlie discijdes sto])ped to look at 
it, and to express their astonishnauit at the rapidity 
with which the dtuiunciation had Iehui I'ulfilled. AVhat 
struck them most was the ol’ desus; the deeper 
meanin<4-s of His symbolic act they secJii ibi* the time to 
have missed ; and, leaving llu*se lessons to dawn upon 
them gradually, Jesus addn^ssed the mood of their 
minds at the moment, and told them that if they would 
but have faith in God — fiiith wliich should enable them 
to offer np their prayers with perfect and unwavering 
confidoiico- ~th<y should not only be able to perfonn 
such a wonder as that done to the fig-tree, but even ‘‘h 
they bade this mountain ” — ^and as He spoke He may 
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have pointed either to Olivet or to Moriah — “to be re- 
moved, and cast into the sea, it should obey them.” But, 
since in this one instance the power had been put forth 
to destroy, lie added a very important warning. They 
were not to suppose that this emblematic act gave them 
any licence to wield the sacred powei*s which faith and 
prayer would bestow on them, for purposes of anger or 
vengeance ; nay, iio power was possible to the heart that 
knew not how to forgiv(*, and the tinforyivui// heai’t could 
never be forgiven. The sword, and the famine, and the 
pestilence were to lx* no instruments for them to wield, 
nor were th(>y even to dream of evoking against their 
enemies the lire of heaven or the “ icy wind of death.” ^ 
The secret of successful praycu’ was Jliith ; the road to 
frith in God lay through ])ardon of transgression ; 
pardon was possible to tlumi alone who were ready to 
pardon otliers. 

He was scantely seated in the Tc“m])le when the 
result of the machinations of His eneiuit's on the pre- 
vious evening sliow('d itself in a new kind of strategy, 
involving one of the most ]>erilous ami deeply laid of 
all the schemes to (‘ntraj) and ruin Him. The deadly 
nature of tlu* ])lut ai)peared in tlu* liiet that, to carry it 
out, the Pharisees weri‘ united in ill-onu'ued conjunction 
with the H(Todiaus ; so that two ])artii‘s, usually ranked 
again, st eacli other in strong opposition, were now recon- 
ciled in a cons])iracy for the ruin of their common 
enemy.- Devotees and sycophants — hicrarclni'al scrupu- 

' Sonio sn]>po.so tJmt a of tho .simoom laid lu'cu the agent in 

whhering the lig-imc 

= Matt. xxii. 1.')— 2-2 ; Mark xii. lo-17 ; Lviko xx. I'l— 26. “ Not 

tke first or last iustaucc in liistoi-y, iu wlricli prii'sts liavo nscil politidans, 
even otherwiso opposoil to them, to cni:.li a rutoniiov whoso zeal might 
be inimical to both” tKcaneor, p. 397, Bohn), Previously we only find 
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losity and political indifferentism — ^the school of theo- 
cratic zeal and the school of crafty expediency — ^\vere 
thus united to dismay and perplex Him. The Herodians 
occur hut seldom in the Gospel narrative. Their very 
designation — a Latinised adjective* applied to the Greek- 
speaking courtiers of an Edomite prince who, hy Itoman 
intenention, had heeonie a Juda'an king — showed at 
once their hybrid origin. Their existence had mainly a 
political signihcance, and they stood outside the current 
of religious life, except so far as their llellenising ten- 
dencies and worldly interests led them to show an osten- 
tatious disregard lor the Mosaic law." They were, in 
fact, mere provincial courtiers; men who haskc'd in the 
sunshine of a petty tyranny which, for their own per- 
sonal ends, they wen* anxittus to uphold. To strengthen 
the family of Herod by keeping it on good terms with 
Eonian imperialism, and to eifeet this good understand- 
ing by repressing every distinctively Jewish aspiration 
— ^this was their highest ain). And in ordt*r to do this 

the Herodians in IVlark iii. 6. Tliey s(*oni to 1 m* polHiral descoiidants ot 
the old Antiochian^ (2 Macc. iv. 1>). (Set* Salvador* Jifiu,' Christ, i. 
Actually they were perliaps the Bovthnslm and tlieir adliorents, wlio had 
been allied to Herod tlie Great hy inarriaj^e as well ashy wtirldly interests. 
Herod the Gnnt, udieii lie fell in love with Marianine. daughter of Binion, 
son of a certain Buethus of Alexandria, had niatle Sinnni Hij^di Pri(‘st. by 
way of oiinoldin^'; Jiini. These Boellm.siin hatl Ii(‘Id the ]ii^’i-]>nesthood for 
tliirty-fivc }ears, ajid shared its inti iienee with tin* family of Annas. In 
point of fafd, tho })rieHtly party of this epoeli seem all t(» liave been more 
or less Saddueec.s, and more or less Heroilians. The}' had lost all hold on, 
and all caro for, the, people; and, though less openly shameless, w<*ro the 
lineal representatives of those ha<l pontiffs who, sine«‘ the days of Jason and 
Menelaus, had tried to introduce Greek fashions and ln‘athenish iiiajiners 
(2 Mace. Iv. I:]. Hj. 

' But V. hjjit , ^"ol. I., p. 442. 

^ Thfi^ attempt . . r4‘])reseni Hcrou the Great as tho Messiah (!) (Tort. 
Praescr. 45, “/jui Christum Ilerodein cnto dixeruui”) >vas a thinj? 1^^** 
past. The genuine Sanhedrin, urging the command of Dcut. xvii. 15, had 
nm.u'.oiously appealed against Herod. 
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they GMScised their Semitic names, adopted ethnic 
hahits, frequented amphitheatres, familiarly accepted the 
symbols of heathen supremacy, even went so far as to 
obliterate, by such artificial means as tliey could, the 
distinctive and covenant symbol of Hebrew nationality. 
That the Pharisees should tolerate even the most tempo- 
rary partnership with su(;b men as these, whose very 
existtmee was a violent outraffe on their most cherished 
prejudices, enables us to ^^auj^e more accurately the 
extreme virulence of hatred with which .Jesus had in- 
si>ired them. And that hatred was destined to become 
deadlier still. It was alix'ady at nsl-heat ; the words 
and deeds of this day were to raise it to its whitest 
intensity ol' wrath. 

The llerodians mif^bt come l)efore .lesus without 
raisinf^ a sus]>icion of sinister motive's ; but the* Phari- 
sees, astutely anxious to put Him oil* His j^uard, did 
not come to Him in ])('rson. They sent some of their 
youii'^er scholars, who (already ade})ts in hypocrisy) 
were to apj^roaeh Him as thoui;h in all the guileless 
siinplicity of an imjuirin^' sjurit.' They I'vidontly 
designed to raisi* the imjm'ssion that a dispute liad 
occurred hetwt'en them and the llerodians, and that they 
desired to settle it by reli'rring the decision of the 
question at issue to tin* Jiiial and hii^lier authority of 
the (xreat Ib’oplu't. ^Phey came to Him circumsjx'ctly, 
deferentially, courh'ously. “ Pabhi,” tln'V said to Him 
with Hatterin*' eanu stness. “ we hnow that thou art 
true, and teachest tlx* way of Hod in truth, neither 
carest tliou for any man; i'or thou re^mrdest not the 
person of men.” It wa< as ti'ouuh they would entreat 

* SI. Lulce (xx. 20) rallB I ’.cm iyKdetro,, “ lii'rg in ambush.'’ Comp. 
Job xxxi. 9. 
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Him, without fear or favour, confidentially to give 
them His private opinion ; and as tliough they really 
wanted His opinion lor their own guidance in a moral 
question of ])mcti(‘al importance, and were quite sure 
that He alone could resolve their distressing uncer- 
tainty. Ihit why all this sly undulatory aj)proach and 
serpen tim' ensali vat ion P The forked tongue and the 
envenomed king appeared in a moment. ‘'Tell us, there- 
yore’"— sinc(‘ voii are so wise, so trues courageous — 
“ tell us, therefore, is it lawful to give trihiih' to Ciesar, 
or not?” This ca])itation tax,‘ which ire all so much 
detest, hut tlu' I(‘gality oi* which tlu'se 1 ItTodians supjjort, 
ought we, or ought we not, to pay it? Whi(‘h «)1* us is 
in the right? we who loathe and n‘S(‘nt, or the Ilero- 
dians who di^ligiit in it?' 

Ho vnixi, they th.ought, answcT “ Y(‘s” or ‘‘ Xo;” 
there is no ])ossil)le esca]>(‘ Irom a ])Iain (piestion so 
cautiously, siiicer(*ly, and r(\spectfully l)ut. .Perhajis He 
Avill answer, It Is frnr/)i/'' II’ si), all appr(‘h(*nsion 

of Him on the ])art of tlu» llerodians will 1 m‘ nanowd, 
for then Ih* will not 1 h‘ likely to endangt r IIkmu t>rtJieir 
view^s. P\)r although there is something which l(»oks 
dangero\is hi this coinnmn enthusiasm for Him, yet if 
one, w'lnmi they tak«‘ to he the ]\I(*ssiaii, should ojxmly 
adhere toa lieathen tyranny, and sanction its jnost galling 
imposition, such a decision will at e\])lod(‘ and 

evaporat(‘ aii \ regard wliich tin* jM'ople may f(*el lor Dim. 
If, on tlie otlier liand, as is all hut c(‘rtain, He should 
adopt th(^ views ot‘ J I is countryman Judas the Gaulonite, 
and answ(-. ; “ JVo, it is not /air/)f/'' then, in that case too, 

• f*iTiicK'l^o.\autr (Mnvtv xii. 15, C(t(l. IScxnn) ; KJ/yfroy (Miitt. xxii. 17); fpofwy 
(Liiko XX. 22 ). np.jii r? y .speak tlio Hfjyooy^Y^^^ ii poll-tax, tlio a 

pavnioiit for sUitu purposes. 

xxii. 15— 22; Luke xx. 19 — 20; Mark xii. 13 — 17. 
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we are equally rid of Him; for then He is in open re- 
bellion against the Eoman power, and these new Herodian 
friends of ours can at once hand Him over to the juris- 
diction of the Procurator Pontius Pilatus will deal 
very roughly witli His pretensions, and will, if need be, 
witliout tlie slightest liesitation, mingle His blood, as 
lie has doiKi the blood of other Galikeans, with the blood 
of the sacrifices. 

They must have awaited the answer with breathless 
interest; but (‘ven it they siiceeedi^d in concealing the 
hate which gh‘amed in tluir (‘yes, Jesus at on(*(‘ saw the 
sting and lu'ard ih(‘ hiss of th(‘ Pharisaic S(‘rpent. They 
had fawiu‘d on Him with th(‘ir Ifahhi,’’ and true,’’ and 
“inqiartial,” and ‘Meaii(»ss;” Jl(» “hlights them with the 
jkrh” of oiK' indignant word, “ J/ypeeW/cA* ” That word 
niust have und(‘ceivi‘(l llnir hope's, and erumhh'd their 
CTartim‘ss into dust. “ AVhy b‘in])t yt' me, ye hypocrites? 
Bring .me tlu' tril)ute-mon(‘y.” * Tluy would not be 
likely to caryy with them the halt'd Jtoman coinage with 
its lu'athen svnibols, though tlu'y might have be(*ii at 
once able to ])ro(luci* IVom tlu*ir girdU's tlu' T(‘in])lt' slu'kel. 
But the*) would only hav(' to st(*p outsidi* the Court 
of the CJcntih's. ami borrow^ i'rom tlu' money-chang(‘rs’ 
tables a current lioman (*oin. While tlu* ju-ople stood 
round in wondering sihun e they brought Him a d(‘narius, 
and ])nt it in II is hand. On one side wore stamped the 
haughty, heautil'ul iiatiires of tlu* Km])eror ddherius, 
with all tlu* w'iek(‘(l s(*orn uj)oii the lip; on the obverse 
Ins title of Pont i/c.r Marituffs !- It was ])iobably due to 
men* accident that the liice of the cruel, dissolute tyrant 


^ Mark xii. IT), IC. . . . ot St 

- S('(^ Maddon, y. iM7; \kurni:ni, y. 1.1, wlu'ro pblos are given. Tlie 
colu would not boar tLc full uan'.o Tilx'nu' but Ti. Civsar. 
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was on tills particular coin, for the Romans, with that 
half-contemptuous concession to national superstitions 
which characterised their rule, had allowed the Jews to 
have struck for their particular use a coinage which 
recorded the name without bearing the likeness of the 
reigning emperor.^ “ Whose image and supei-scription 
is this ? ” He asked. They say unto Him, “ Cajsar’s.” 
There, then, Avas the simplest possible solution of their 
cunning question. “ Bender, therefore, unto Cmar the 
things that are Casa/s.” That alone might have been 
enough, for it implied that their national acceptance 
of this coinage answered their question, and revealed 
its emptiness. Ui’he A-ery Avord Avhich He used con- 
veyed the lesson. They had asked, “ Is it lawful to 
giA’e ” (Sovrai) ? He corrects them, and says, “ llmider” 
— “Give back” (dyroSore). It Avas not a voluntary gift, 
but a legal due ; not a cheerful ollering, but a political 
necessity. It Avas perfectly understood among the .Jews, 
and was laid down in the distinctest language by their 
greatest llabbis in later days, that to accept the coinage 
of any king aa’us to ackiuAwledge his supremacy." By 
accepting the denarius, thend’ore, as a curnnit coin they 
Avere openly do<.*laring that Caisar was their sovereign, 
and they — the Acry best of them — had settled the 
question that it ivas lawful to pay tin? jioll-tax, hy 
habitually doing so. It was their duty, then, to obey 

* Sbc K(‘iiu, Geseh. Jes. iii. Tlii' Essenrs liail a spri-ial scruple 

coins which .^cemetlio them to violali'i the second cominaiidineut ; and Jewish 
coins only licar the sit^ns of jialins, lilies, ^rapc>, <*en.'Aers, (See Ewald, 

Gesch. Christ.. K], and the jilates in Munk, Akerman, JVladdeii, Ac.) 

^ Mairibaiiui.s, Ij. “Utficuimjue nuini.'Aina alien ju.s regis olitiiiet, 

illic incohi ' iv gem i.,iMin ])ro domino agiioscunt.” .In anothm’ Kabhimc 
tract Abigail lo David’s ass<;rtion that ho Is king, because tlie. coiiis 

of Saul are cniTent (Ja . Sanht:df\ 20, 2). fcsee too the curious auecdolo iu 
Avoi’ uwr, f. d, quoted by Kcini. 
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tlie power which they had deliberately chosen, and the 
tax, under these circumstances, only represented an 
equivalent for the advantages which they received.^ But 
Jesus could not leave them with this lesson only. He 
added the far deeper and weightier words — “ and to God 
the things that arc God’s.” To Cassar you owe the coin 
wlvich you liave admitted as the symbol of his authority, 
and wliich hears his image and superscription ; to God 
you owe yourselves.® Notliing can more fully reveal 
the depth of hypocrisy in these Pharisaic questioners 
than the fact that, in spite of the Divine answer, and 
iu spite of their own secret and clierished (Convictions, 
they yet made it a ground of clamorous accusation 
agaiust Jesus, that He had “forbidden to give tribute 
unto Gccsar/ 

Amazed and humiliated at the sudden and total 
I’rastration of a plan whicli seemed irresistible — com- 
pelled, in spite of themselves, to admire the guileless 
wisdom which had in an instant broken loose from the 
meshes of their sophistical malice — they sullenly re- 
tired. There was nothing which even t/icg could take 
hold of in 11 is words. But now, uudiderred by this 
striking failure, the Sadducees thought that they might 
have better success.*' There was something more super- 
cilious and olVhand in the question which they proposed, 

^ Ooinpjire tin* ('oMiiiiniMl. l)y JoriMiiiali (\x\ ii. I -S\ tliaftho .Tows 
should oboy Nobiudindiiozzar, to whom tluTr :ljM^^^ta(‘io.s Jia<l mado thorn 
subject ; HO too of Tiboriiis, ('ali^ula, N<*ro, \o. iRnm. xiii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 

The early OhristiaiiH boasted of their t[uiol oboiliouee to the powers 
that bo (,T!i.stiii. Apol. i. 17b 

* “ TTt C uosari quidem peouniam redda.s, Dt o loniotipsuiii'” (Tort. De 
Idol. XV.). (Wordsw'orlh.) 

* Luke xxiii. 2. 

^Matt. xxii. 23~-a-l; Mark \ii. 18—27, Luk*' xx. 27—^9. Hitzisr 
Wber Jb/i. 201)) eoiijocluros that the uavnitivo of tho 

Woman taken in Adultery belorg.'* to this plu je, so tliat there would have 
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and they came in a spirit of less burning hatred, but of 
more sneering scorn. Hitherto these cold Epicureans 
had, for the most part, despised and ignored the Prophet 
of Nazareth.^ Supported as a sect by the adhesion of 
some of tlio highest priests, as well as by some of the 
wealtliiest citize])s— on bettor terms than the PJiarisees 
both Avitli tlie Horodian and the Homan ])ower — they 
were, uj) to this time, less terribly in earnest, and pro- 
posed to themsc'Ivos no more important aim tlian to vox 
Jesus, by reducing Him into a confession of diflieulty. 
So they came with an old stale piece of casuistry, con- 
cern'd in the same spirit of sell-complacent ignorance 
as ax'e many of the objections urgc'd by modern Sad- 
ducees against the resurrection of tin* body, hut still 
sudiciently jfuzzling to furnish them with an argmnent 
in favour of their disbeliels, and with a “ diiliculty” 
to throw in the way of their opjjonents. Addressiu" 
Jesus with mock resjxeet, they called His attention 
to the [Mosaic institution of levirate mariiages, and 
then stated, as though it had actually occurred,’ a 
coarse imaginary case, in which, on the death without 
issue of an eldest brother, the widow liad been espoused 
in succession by the six younger brethren, all of whom 
had died one after another, leaving the witlow still sur- 

bp(‘n oil this cLiy llirrt? sppjirati* Inns nf Clirlst — tin' first jtnllfiml, 

ihf socoiid llut lliird sitmihiftn-, lint ibuujjfb Krini 

(iii. Ellicuit (p. iind dtfjrrs a[»provc of tills (*onj<‘<*tiin‘, it 

to HU* to ii.'ivo no j»?*ob,Mliilif y. 'j’lu'ro is no sliiuloAv of oxf<*rnaI evidenro iii 
its favour; tlio sul)jc<*tivc urrjnijromont of tiu* (piosiiotis is niflwr spmoiw 
ihan vojvl ; tin* rvruts of lift* do not Inipprn in tliis Jviiid of ovdor; aiidtlio 
attuck of tin- P]ifiri>ioos was in tliis iiinitwro 2/rc~a mnifjcd, vvLomts tlu' 
tion al»oiit tin* adnlti r»*.s.s ro.s<* sj)ontani*ous]y and amdtui tally. 

' They an* '.(•ai »*i ly im ntionod excopt in Matt. xvi. 1. 

" Matt. \xii. 2.1, • TIuun* woro iriih us snvon lirothrcn.” On 
inarri ij^osi- so called from the Latin word levirj “ a brotlicr-iii-law 
r tii. XXV. o — 10. 
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viving. “ Whose wife in the resurrection, when people 
shall rise,'’ they scoffingly ask, “ shall tliis sevenfold 
widow be The Pharisees, if we may judge from Tal- 
iiiudical writings, had already settled the question in a 
very .obvious way, and quite to their own satisfaction, by 
saying that she should in the resurrection be the wife of 
the first husband. And even if Jesus liad given such a 
poor answer as this, it is diilicult to see - -since the answer 
Iiad been sanctioned by men most highly esteennod for 
tlieir wisdom — how the Saddu(*ees could have shaken the 
force of the rej)ly, or what they would have gained by 
having put tludr inane and materialistic (picstion. But 
Jesus was content with no such answer, though even 
ILillel and Shammai might have been. Kven when 
tla* idioms and figun'S of 11 is language^ constantly re- 
sembled that of ])revious or contem])oraiy t(‘achers of Jlis 
nation. His sphat and precepts ditVer IVom theirs t<jto 
c(fc/o} 111' might, had lie been like any oilier merely 
human teacher, have treated the(|iiestion with that con- 
temptuous scorn which it deserved ; Init the spirit of 
scorn is alien fi*om the spirit of the dove, and with no 
contempt llo gave to their conci'ited and eristic dilemma 
a most ]irofonnd rejily. Tlumgh the qnesthni came 
upon Him most uni'xpectedly, His answm* was everlast- 
ingly mejuorahle. It opened tlie gates of Paradise so 
widely that men might sec therein more than they had 
ever seen before, and it furnished against one ol* tlic 

* It must 1)0 sh'iiilily Iiorin* in min I ;i m;ijorily, if not ft//, tho 
Rabbinic; parnllols ndducod li^ Wot.st *in, Sobotti^^Mi, Liij-bt foot. Xt*., to tlio 
words of Obrist ludoii^ ic» n far Md'sc*ijiii‘iit Tlu'so Rabbis bad 

ainplo opjjortiinitios to li^lit ilirir d ni •.jiiidb-.*' at tin* fount of lioavoidy 
nuUauco, and “ vauiii of llio s^d. iuL b(*ngh it worn tludr own." I 

not itosort that tbo lla)>bih iMmsrion. iy \»orvo\Yod from ClvnsWamty, 
bat V>eforo half a coiipp y b. d olapsed afUr l\io vosnn-oi.‘Uou, Cbristiau 
tbouglit was, so to spoak. in the air. 
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commonest forms of disbelief an argument that neither 
Babbi nor Projihet had conceived. He did not answer 
these Sadducees with the same concentrated sternness 
which marked II is reply to the Pharisees and Herodians, 
because tlieir jmrpose betrayed rather an insipid frivoliiy 
than a deeply-seated malice ; but He toJd them that 
they erred from ignorance, partly of the Scriptures, 
and partly of the power of God. Had they not been 
ignorant of the ])owcr of God, they would not have 
imagined that the life of the children of the resurrection 
w'as a mere refic.'c and repetition of the life of the children 
of this world. In that heaven beyond the grave, though 
love remains, j'ct all the more earthlinesscs of human 
relationship are supc'r.se(led and transfigured. “They 
that shall be accounted worthy to ohiaiii that world, and 
the resvirrcction from the d('ad, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage; ncdtlier can tliey die. any more; but 
are equal unto the angels ; and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection.” Then as to their 
ignorance of Scripture,^ He asked if they had never read 
in that section of the Book of E.xodns whie.li was called 
“ the Bush,” how God had described Himself to their 
great lawgiver as the Gc d of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of dacob. How unworthy would 
such a title have been, had Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob then been but grey handfuls of crumbling dust, or 
dead bones, which should m<iuhler in the Hittite’s cave I 

’ Jb.shs proved to tliPBi flu* doidritm (»f tlio rp.surrcptiou from 
Peidniunrh., jiut from llit^ <-lr;iri*i* doflanitioiis of ilio l.prauso ilifsy 

attacliGil a h m i* iin])orlain.*f to IIm* Law, It was an d fortiori 
‘‘Ewii cSLj-, ' I Luke \\, 1*7 1 , i.s jio evideiieo for tJie assertion 

that tliev rvjocU’d '. 0 \ ! he OhI j’esiaineiit oxeept tlie Law. “ The Bash 
means tho stfetiou .->0 ealled (Exotl. iii.), just as 2 Sam. i. was oallfd 
Bow/* Ezek- i. “ tho Cliariot,** &c. Tho Homoric poems arc similarly 
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“ He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the 
living : ye therefore do greatly err.” Would it have 
been possible that He should deign to call Himself the 
God of dust and ashes ? How new, how luminous, how 
profound a principle of Scriptural interpretation was 
this! The Sadducees had probably supposed that the 
words simply meant, “I am the God in whom Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob trusted;” yet how shallow a desig- 
nation would that have been, and how little adapted 
to inspire the faith and courage requisite for an heroic 
enterprise! “I am the God in whom Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob tmsted and to what, if there were 
no resurrection, had their trust come? To death, and 
nothingness, and an everlasting silence, and “ a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself,” after a life so full of trials 
that the last of these patriarchs had described it as a 
pilgrimage of few and evil years ! Hut God meant more 
than this. Ho meant - and so the Son of God inter- 
preted it — that He who helps them Avho trust Him here, 
will be their help and stay for ever and for ever, nor 
shall the luture world become for them “ a land where 
all things are forgotten.”^ 

^ R. Sime on Bon Eloa/ar rofutod thorn by Niniil). xv. 31 (Sonliedriu, 

6 ). It is, liowoveT, ob.sorvablo that tho iiitolkvtnal orrnr, or aopaaia, of tlio 
Sadducees was not ropirdod by our Jj<*rd witJi ono-toTitJi part of the indig- 
nation which He felt against the moral mistakes of the LMiarisees. Donht 
has heen thrown liy some niodern A\Titers on the Paddnei*an rejectijm of the 
roaurrection, and it. has Iummi assert »'d that the »Sad<bu*(‘es have been con- 
founded with tlio Samaritans, in the iMbovi'-ipioteil pas^ilge of the Talmud, 
uukssit lijis been alt(*red ((h-iger. I ’rsrf.riff, IlM) a), the reading is C'-TO, not 
D’TO (Diuvnbourg, . (/t- 13Vi. Soim* writers have said that tho 

Sadducees merely maintained that the ns'irrect *- ii o/tdd iiot be pi'ovvd Jroiu 
^he Law *d),- if so, wo sn* why Lord drew Ifis argument from 

the Peiitateueii. That some Jewish seets ae<MUinfetI the Prophets and the 
^ethuhhmi of much l(\ss iniTs»rtfinoe tlmu the Law is clear from Midr. 
2awchawa on Bout. xi. (vJfrorer, i. 263.) 



CHAPTEE LII. 

THU GREAT DENUNCIATION. 

j Prophesy agiiiust tlio shepherds of Israel, proidiosy.” — Ezek. xxxiv. 2. 


All who heard them — even the suj)erciH()us Saddiicces — 
must liave been solemnised hy tlu‘se liiiL^h answers. The 
listening multitude wca'e hotli astonislied and deliglited; 
even some ot* the Scribes, pleased l)y tlie spiritual refuta- 
tion of a scepticism wliich tlieir n^asonings had bot‘n 
unable to remove, could not refrain from the grateful 
acknowh'dgment, ‘‘ blaster, thou liast wi‘Il said/' The 
more than liurnan wImIoiu and insight of tliesc re- 
plies created, (‘ven among His enemies, a momentary 
diversion in His favour. Jiut once mon^ the insatiable 
spirit of casuistry and dissension awoke, and this time a 
scribe,^ a student oi‘ tin* Torah, thouglit that he too 
would tiy to lathom the extent of Clirist's beaming aiul 
wisdom. He asked a (juestion whicli instantly betrayed 
a false and unspiritual point of view, “ Master, which is 
tlio great commandment in the Law 

T1 le !tal)l)inical schools, in their meddling, c«inial, 

'Mat'., xxii. Jkr- to ; Mark xii. 28 — Ikt. St. Matthew says, vofiiKhs,ii 
word inovo treipu iitly usod hy St. Luke tliaii 7 pa/ji/AaT€us, as less likely 
hc: inisundi' '’Stood hy his (jl«.^ntilo readers; siuiilarly Joseiihus calls tks 
scribes iivyrjrai y6fiou (comp. Juv. SaL vi. 544). 
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superficial spirit of word-weaving and letter-worship, 
had spun large accumulations of worthless subtlety all 
over the Mosaic law. Among other things they had 
wasted their idleness in fantastic attempts to count, and 
classify, and weigh, and measure all the separate com- 
loandments of the ceremonial and moral law. They had 
come to the sapient conclusion that there were 248 affir- 
mative precepts, being as many as the members in the 
human body, and 3(55 negative ])recepts, being as many 
as the ai’teries and veins, or the days of the year : the 
total b(Uiig 013, which was also the number of letters in 
the D(?calogue. They arrived at th<* same result from 
the fact that the Jews were commamh'd (Numb. vv. 38) 
to wear Iringes (/wAs////) on the corners of their taUUh, 
beiiiid with a thread of blue; and as each fringe had 
eiglit threads and five knots, and the letters of the word 
idlmlh make 000, the total number of commandments 
WHS, as before, 013.^ Now sunOy, out of sueb a large 
number of proee])ts and prohibitions, aU could not be of 
quite the same value; some were “ light ” (/to/), and 
some were “ heavy ” {tohhiHl). Ihit which ? and what 
was the greatest commandment of all ? According to 
some Rabbis, the most im])ortant of all is that about the 
iejMllui and the fd/si/h, the fringes and ])bylacteries ; 
and “ he who diligently observes it is n garded in the 
same light as if he had kept the whole Law.”“ 

* OUkt Biibliis reckoned i!20, tlie numerical value of flie word scia 
(kel/wr). “a crown.’’ This style of excj'esis was called Gematria ^Buxtorf, 
Si/a.dud, c. ix. ; BartoWei, Lc,r. s. v.). The safjes of the Great Syiiiu 

gognn had, however, reduced tlie-^e to '• from I’s. xv., and ob- 

served that Isaiah reduced IJieiii to six (L— Iv. •*. 7), jtlicah to three (vi. S), 
«tid Habhaknk to one (ii. 1) (■.w, Marrof/. f. 2t}. Hillel is sa/d to have' 
pointed a heathen prosolyto to Lev. six. 18 wi«li (Jte remark that “thisia 
tlie ossoneo of the Law, the is only otmimenlary.” 

’Rasli on Numh. sv. d8 — tO. When R. Joseph asked R. Joseph Bon 
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Some thought the omission of ablutions as had as 
homicide ; some that tlie precepts of the Mishna were 
aU “ heavy j” those of the Law were some heavy and 
some light. Others considered the third to he the 
greatest commandment. None of them had realised the 
great principle, that the wilful violation of one com- 
mandment is the transgression of all (James ii. 10), 
because the object of the entire Law is the spirit of 
ohedience to God. On the question proposed by the 
lawyer the Shammaites .and Hillelites were in disaccord, 
and, as usual, both schools were wmng : the Sham- 
maites, in thinking that mere trivial external observances 
were vabiable, apart 1‘rom the spirit in which they wore 
performed, and the principle which they exemplified; 
the Hillelites, in thinking thft a»// positive oomniand 
coxild in itself be unimportant, and in not si'eing that 
gi’eat principles are essential to the due perfonnance of 
even tlie slightest duties. 

Still the bc'^t and most enlightened of the Kahbis 
had already rightly seen that the greatest of all com- 
mands, because it was the source of all the otlu'rs, was 
that which enjoined the love of the One True (iod. 
Jesufi had aiieady had .-ccasion to e.xpress His ajiproval 
of this judgment,' and He now repeats it. Pointing to 


Rahba wliich coininmidinoTit Ills father had told him to ohserv<^ mere than 
any otluT, lie i ‘j)!!!*!!, “ The law ahoui tassels. Oiiee when, in dc‘s( t‘U<liiig 
a ladder, my father trod on one of tin? thn*ads, and ton* it, lie would not 
move from tlie plaee till it was repaired’^ {Sluthbath, 118 6). Tli(‘se tViiijj^rf^ 
must b(? of four tbiM'uds, one b«*iiij^ Idue, which Jire to lie. passed through 
an eyeh*t-h(*h*, doubled to make ei^lit; Kt?ven are to 1 h? of eijiial lene*!!), tb'.* 
eighth toh.'Vt? over to hvist into five knots, wbieli represent tbe 

five b<*oks of the l aw! ».ve. (Muxtoi-f, ubi and Leo Modena, 

a)fd Cttyioin. o/ -h*' Jrirs, 1. cli. xi.). .As for tlie teidiilli Xhi' procoptf» 
aboi't tliem were amazingly minute. For the othi?r points see Tanch..^' 
7^, ■! ; Jet . fSnuich., f. 3, 2, 

‘ Luke X. ?7. V. svpr., p. 131. 
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the Scribes’ tephilltn} in wliicli one of tlie four divisions 
contained the “ Sliemn ” (Deut. ■v'i. 4) — recited twice a 
(lay by every pious Israelite — He told them that tlia/ 
was the greatest of all commaudinents, “ 1 Icar, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God is one liord and that tlic second 
was like to it, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” Love to (rod issuing in love to man — love to 
lUiUi, our brother, resulting from love to our Father, 
God — on these two commandments hang all the Ijuw 
and the Projiliets.^ 

The (jnestion, in the sense in which the Scribe 
iiad put it, was one of the mere vo/Ai/cal, one of 

those “ strivings about the Law,'' which, as th-^'y were 
Iruulled by the schools, were “ unprofitable and vain.” 
Ihit he could not fail to see that Jesus liad not treated 
it in the idle disputatious spirit of jangling logomachy 
*;o ■which he was accustomed, and had not in Ills 
answer sanctioned any of the common eiTiU’s and heresies 
of exalting tin; c(‘remonial above the moral, or the Tra- 
dition over the ’forah, or tlu> decisions of So])herim 
ai)ovt‘ the utterance's (*f l*roplu*ts. Still less luul He 
lallen into the iatal error ol* the Uabhis, by making 
obedieiKje in one particular atone I’or trans^rihssion in 
anotlier. Tlie coiuinaiulnients w liicli Jl(‘ liad niiuitioiuul 
as the fj^reatest were not special l)ut i^viua’al — not selected 
out of many, but inclusive of all. The iScribe bad tin* 
J^onse to observe, and the candour to acknowh'd^v, tliat 

^ Tho pa..ssjigos iiiserilxM] on fho paivlimi'iit sli])s wliicli woiv jmf into 
the ci'lls of tilt* little Wtlicr l>o\i*s calJtui tvi>hiUni wc'rc Exod. xiii. I — lO, 
Deut. vi. 4 — 1>; xi. lo — 21. Tlic sect »»£ IVnisliiiu, or moderu 
•1-hariscos, to tlurt day 7rA.aTP»/oi/iri ra <j>v\aKTri»ia ^ISlalt. x\\u. 5L 

“ Tlio oxpiTssioii “ liaiijjfs " is }u’^»l*id»ly yi’OM'i-bial. l>ut some have seen 
it a sj^KHaal allusiou to Wu'i hao'/nii^ t.'s/Vsi/.l which were meant to remind 
of the Ltl^y (Numb. xv. 3'' .. (Slier, iii. IS t.i 
^ Titus iii. 9. 
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the answer of Jesus was wise and noble. “Well, 
Master,” he exclaimed, “thou hast said the truth;” 
and then he showed that he had read tlie Scriptures to 
some advantaj>’e by summarising some of those grand 
free utterancH's of the Prophets which prove that love to 
God and love to man is better than all whole burnt- 
ollerings and sacrifices.* dc'sus a])proved of his sincerity, 
and said to him in words which involved both gracious 
encouragement and sf'rious warning, “ Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of heav(m.’' It was, therefore, at 
once easier for him to ent(‘r, and more' perilous to turn 
aside. When h(‘ had entenul he would sei' that tlio 
very spirit of his question was an erroneous and (aulty 
one, and that “ whosoever shall k(Vj) th(' whole law, and 
yet ofiend in oiii^ point, is guilty of all.” ' 

INo oth(‘r attempt was ever mad(‘ to catch or entangle 
Jesus by the words <»f llis lips. JJie Sanhedrin had 
now (*xperi('n(*ed, l)y lh(‘ d(*l’(*at of tlndr cunning strata- 
gems, and the humiliation of their vaunt(*d wisdoin, 
that on(‘ ray of bght from th<‘ sunlit hills on which \\U 
s])irit sat, was enough to dissij)at(‘, and to |)ierce tlirougli 
and through, the fogs of wordy contiudion and empty 
lepetition in whieh thvy lived and moved and had tludr 
being. J3iit it was well for tluun to b(‘ coii' iuced ho'v 
easily, had lie desir(*d it, 11(* could havt‘ c]n])l(ycd 
against tlumi with ov(*rwh(dniing force the very engine.^ 
which, with r(‘sults so futile and so disastrous, they liad 
put in play against Him. He Ihend’on* j)ut to tlicia 
one simpl(‘ questi<»n, ljas(*d on tladr own principles ol 

M JSfii.i. J' IlrHi'ii ,i. U; Mnvi]i vi. (j -- S. In'jiM'HS. i- h. 

udds i'-yparf ov o f j. •l<‘'ih*i‘d to lii'iH* such 

iiol Y**^ t'oui'd the 
daim.'s .1. lu. 
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interpretation, and drawn from a Psalm (the llOtli), 
which they regarded as distinctly Messianic.' In that 
Psalm occurs the expression, “ Tlie Lord {Jehooah) said 
nnto my Lord {Adonai), Sit thou on my right hand.” 
flow then could the Messiah he David’s son? Could 
Abraham have called Isaac and Jacob and Joseph, or 
any of his own descendants near or remote, his lord ? If 
not, how came David to do so ? There could be but one 
answer — becau.se that Son would be divine, not human 
—David’s son by human birth, but David’s Lord by 
divine subsisterice. 13ut they could not find this simple 
explanation, nor, indeed, any other ; they could not find 
it, because Jesus was their M(?ssiah, and they ha<l rejected 
Him. They chose to ignore the fact that He was, in the 
llesh, the son of David; and when, as their Messiah, He 
had called Himself the Sou of Uod, they had raised their 
hands in pious horror, and had taken up stoiu's to stone 
Him. So heiHf again — since tiny had rejected the clue 
of faith which would hav<' led them to the true expla- 
nation — their wisilom was utterly at fault, and though 
they claimed so haughtily to l)e lixiders of the })eople, 
yet, even on a topic so ordinary and so important as 
their Messianic hoju's, they were convicted, fiir the 
second time on a siimle dav, of beiii"’ “ blind leaders 
of the blind.” 

And they loved their blindness ; they wouhl not 
acknowledge their ignorance ; they did not repent them 
ol their faults ; the hitter v<*nom of their hatred to Him 
was not driven liu-th by His l‘orbi‘aranei‘ ; the dense 
midnight of their perversity was md dispelled by His 

' S(‘o Midrash TvhilUu ml FV. ex. 1 ; Vt icsli. Ifnh. 83. 4. qiuitod liy 
Wetstrin ; and the LXX. roinlriinp; ef v r. 3. t’' ya(Trpo\ uph 'ZatatpiipiKi 
(Kcim. iii. 8 ,• Ewlus. li. 10. The Chaldee Paraphrast 

«as for Adonai. “ Meiiimni,'' i.c.. " \V.,nl.' 
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wisdom. Their purpose to destroy Him was fixed, 
obstinate, irreversible ; and if one plot failed, they were 
but driven with more stubborn sullenness into another. 
And, therefore, since Love had played her part in vain, 
“ Justice lca 2 )ed upon the stage';” since the Light of the 
World shone lor tliem with no illumination, the light- 
ning flash should at last warn them of their danger. 
There could noAv be no hope of their becoming recon- 
ciled to Him ; they were but being stereotyped in un- 
repentant malice against Him. Turning, therefore, to 
His discijiles, but in the audience of all the peojile,^ He 
rolled over their guilty heads, with crash on crash of 
moral anger, the thunder of His utter condemnation.- 
So far as they represented a legitimate external autho- 
rity He bade His hearers to respect them,* but Tic 
warned them not to imitate their falsity, their o])2)ression, 
their ostcmtatioti, their lov<' of jn’ominence, tlu'ir fondness 
for titles, their insinuating avarice, their sell-exalting 
j>ride. He bade them beware of the broadened phylac- 
teries and exaggerated tassels - of the long robes that 
covered the murderous hearts, and the long ])rayers that 
diverted attention from the covetous designs. *■ And then, 

’ Soino of tlu* Toiiiplc courts tuul room for at least f),(>00 people (Jos. 
1?. J. ii. 1 7, §3), aud it is ])r(»l»abie that even iiioru were at-.-einbled in llieiTi 
at the Passover, tlie toreh-dauet* at the Feast of Tahermudes, vV^c. 

- Matt, xxiii. 1 — 39. The, at i em]>t of Lauj^e to tiriuj^ these eight woes 
into allii.sivo coiilrrst with the (dglit l>eatitu<le.s seems to me an instance of 
that misplaced ingemiity wliieli lias done much harm to sound exegesis. 

In tlio language spoken hy our Lord tliere was a ]mrouomaHia between 
Mosos {Moalinh) a.nd moshab. Tliis is anotln'r of the interesting probable 
indieatii'iis a.s to the language whu-h lie ordinarily used ( v. .supr., Vol. !•> 
p. 90). There is auoth(*r most marked Hebraism in Matt. xxiv. 22 (where 
ov ITUS — oi'je , and — dpOfivnos) and in verso 24 (Zuffovai), aud xxvi. lb 
(^voiu rh TrdcrxO'). 

“ Ye devour wddows’ houses.” See Jus. Antt. xvii. 2. § 4, ofy . . . Mkto 
^ yutfaiKui/iTis. Miist n^aders will reeall modern ^larallels to this fact. As 
to the proselytism, see Pirke Ahhuth, iv. 2. Ew'ald, Gesch. Christ, p. 44, 
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solemnly and terribly, He uttered His eightfold “ Woe 
unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites” scathing 
them in utterance after utterance with a flame which at 
once revealed and scorched. Woe unto them, for the 
ignorant erudition which closed the gates of heaven, and 
the injurious jealousy which would sufter no others to 
enter in ! Woe unto them for their oppressive hypocrisy 
and gi'cedy cant ! Woe for the proselytising fanati- 
cism which did but produce; a more perilous corruption ! 
Woe for the blind hair-splitting folly which so confused 
the sanctity of oaths as to tempt their followers into 
gross profanity ! * Woe for the petty paltry sham-sem- 
pulosity which paid tithes of potherbs, and thought 

hicntioiis ilio word y}, “to ]>ros(»lyti.so,” was coin<‘(l Jii this jicriod. 
As to tlieir iiiiinonso and protoni ions self -assort ion, si‘o tin* nunno’ons quota- 
tions and aiKvdotos froni tin? Talniinl in Gfruror, Jahrh. d. Hails, pp. 
144 — 141). OiK! will suftioiiMit. Tlioy roprosont lioavoii itsolf as a 
Ral)l>iuio scdiool, (»f wlnoli God is the H(‘ad Ralilii. On oiu‘ occasion God 
dilfevs from all tin? ani'ols on a cpicstion as to a lepor l)cin^ clean or 
unclean. They reft*r tin? decision to R. Ben Xachinan. who is accordingly 
slain by Azracd, and brought to the lieavenly Aead^ony. He derides -with 
God, who is ]uu(‘h pleased. {liablia Matzid, f. 8b a.) The reader will be 
roninded o£ Rope’s eritieisin on Milton — 

“In «]\iibl)lcs aTig:ol and archangel join, 

And (Jod tho Father turns a school divine.” 

There is a marked jinnlog}" betwetm R.^bbiuism and Seholastieism. One 
might compart? Hillel to Anselm, R. Jeluida llakkodt'sh to Thomas Atpiinas. 
Gamaliel to Alxdard. Ac. 

^ Tho miserabh* quibbles by wliieh, in <*onseqneiiee of sneli periiioious 
teaching, the Jews evadt'd their oaths, heeauie notorious eveii in the ln*athoii 
world. (See Martial, Ep. xi. tH.l The chavgi's which our Lord uttered are 
amply supported by Jewisli testimoiiie ; : a.g., in Midra.'^h EMb. L, f. 101, 4, 
it is said that there are ton portions of liyjmer isy in the w'oi’ld, of which 
nine are at Jerusalem (Schoiifroii), K* i/n quotes soma enrions jvirallels 
trom tho Psalms of Solomon, iJie Assiiinptniii of Jlfost's, and the Book of 
Enoch. On the Proselytism c»£ the Jevvo, secs Juv'. Sot. xiv. 101. It was 
expressly enjoined in the Pi, l’e Abhoilt. iv, 2. In tithing anise they made it 
a* question whether it was enongl* to pay tithes of the ilower only, or also 
nf tin seed and st^lk ! 
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notliing of justice, mercy, and faith — ^which strained out 
aninialculai from the goblet, and swallowed camels into 
the heart ! ^ Woe for the external cleanliness of cup and 
]jlatter contrasted with the gluttony and drunkenness to 
which they ministered ! Woe to the tombs that simu- 
lated tlie sanctity of temples — to the glistening outward 
jdaster of hypocrisy which did but render more ghastly 
by contrast the reeking pollutions of the sepulchre 
within ! AVoe for the mock repentance w'hich condemned 
their fathers for the niurder of the propluts, and yet 
reflected the murderous spirit of those fatla'rs nay, 
filled up and exceeded th<i measure of their guilt by a 
yet deadlier and more tb-cadful sacrifice' ! Aye, on that 
generation would come all the righb'ous blood shed 
u])on the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of ZacJiarias, whom they' slew ln'tween the porch 
and the altar." The purple cloud of retribution had 

' Siv\((oyTi^. Vulij;. ; c*f. Amos vi. (), Triyoyras divKKTfifvoy ohov^ 

LXX. filtorod 1 lirir \vat<‘r through liaoii to avoid swallow'iii*'’ any 

uncloaii instfct (Lev. xi. 11 — Id). 

“ A Zafliariivs, tin* son of Buriudi or Barucliias, of I bo iiiosi. oniiiioiit 
and pious luoii of bis day, was slain tbirty-four yours ajhr tins liino by tlui 
Zealots, on a fal.-o aoensation, in tbo midst of tlio Tomplo (aj/a jutiTor toC 
Upov). and liis body was tliiiiif from tlio Toni]>lo into 1b(‘ vallry benoatli (Jos. 
B. J. iv. 5, § 1). Ti is of coio'so clour t bat ////s cannot be I be Zaebarias allndod 
to. Nor is tliero any' autbority for tin* belief of Orison, that tin* fatlior of 
John the Baptist was martyretl, or that Jie too was a son of Baraebia.-^. TJio 
'pYOj)hei Zeoliaviali was ind<H.*d a son of Bereebiali (Zoeli. i. 1 1. but tlioro is 
no rca.son to Ijelioso that bo Avas ]mt to fleatb. ^Vo must tlu'rofon* eon- 
elude, tliat our Lord referred to Zeeliariali, flir non of Jcholada (wbirb is 
the reading in tin* Gospel u.sed by tbo Na/iinmos), who was stoned by ordor 
of JoasJi **in tb(‘ «*ourt of the house of th(i Lord.” Tlnit bo is roforrod to 
is clear, b<sa soil.) IJiis murder, in tbo ordor of tlio »loAvisli l>ooks, stood 
last in tbo Old Tostamont; (ii.) in dyiiif^, Zcohariali bad oxclaiinod, ^'The 
Lord look upon it and require it;'^ (iii.) lb<> Jows tboiusolvos bad 
most romarkablo Joffoiids about this imirdor (sco Lij^htfoot on Matt, xxiii. 
S'** ; Stanley Lecturen on the JiYwlah GA/zre/i, j). 4U2), whicli made a dci*]» 
iin ossioii *»n t.boin, and which they specially boliovod to have kindk;d God s 
w .ill < tJiom (2 Chroii. xxiv. 18). Consequently I boliovo that 
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long been gathering its elements of fury: upon their 
heads should it burst in flame ! 

And at that point the voice which liad rung with 
just and noble indignation broke with the tenderest 
pity— -“0 .Jerusalem, .Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
olten would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chiekems under her w’ings, and 
ye would not!^ Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate ! For I say' unto you. Ye shall not see me 
henceforth till ye shall say'. Blessed is He that eometli 
ill the name of the Jjord.”- 

“ Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, lii/j)ocrites” 
Some have ventured to accuse these words of injustice, 
of bitterness- -to attribute them to a burst of undig- 
nified disappointment and unreasonabh' wrath. Yet is 
sin never to be* I’ebukod? is hypocrisy never to be un- 


“SOB of Borocliiiih,” wiliflj is not found in T)'i in Lnlit* xi. 51. is 

a v«uy early Mini rrronnnis ^los.s whirl i has rn pt info tlio ft‘Xt. This is 
ahnost (‘(‘rfaiiily fin* fj-nc cxplMiiMticin. In Mallln w tin* words an* omitted 
l»y S'. Tlic otiu*r siur^.-sfions- that JidiounLi had a sec'nnd namo. or that 
Zochariah 'was (jratuhnu (»f Jchoia»Li, and son t)l' an unrocordod Bororhiah — 
do not eoniMipnd tlnmisrlvps by any probability. If it 1 m.‘ ashod why Josns 
slioiildhavc nuMitionrd a murder whieh had l:dv(‘n plane hi many eeutnries 
a^o, the answer seems to be that He intended to eonvty IhU meauinit — 
‘‘ Your fatliers, from lieirinnintt to end of yonr reetirded history [a o’eneral 
oxpres.sion, as we miixht say, ‘The Jews from (bmesis to lb‘veIation ’J, 
rejected and sh*w Cod's projdi<d>: you, as you shan‘ aud eon.snmmate tludr 
jijuilt, so shall bt'ar the brunt of the lonix-ii’at berime Memosis.” 

* This heaulifnl imaLte aln) oeenrN in - hhtlr. i. oth This would ho the 
eJosest jiaralhd between the Ajaierypha and any w«»rds of Chi’isf. W(‘re it 
^Jot that 2 ICsdras i., ii. an* interpolations found in tiu" Latin and followed 
l>y our Eiig*lish version ot! the A]H)ery])h.i, but not found in the Arabie or 
Allthio])ie. Tho germ of the imago, under another form, is in Deut. 
xxxii. 11. 

^ ic. At the Seeoiid \d\ont (Zeeh. xii. Bos. iii. 1, 5). Tho rrotraKit 
uidieatos that tlie niiuist y of Jesus in Jm’Usahmi had beiui much fuller than 
llie Synoptists record. 
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masked? is moral indignation no necessary part of the 
noble soul? And does not Jewish literature itself most 
amply sripport the charge brought against the Phari- 
sees by Jesus? “Fear not true l^harisees, but greatly 
icsiX painied I’liarisees,” said Alexander Janna;us to his 
wife on his deathbed. “ The supreme tribunal,” says 
R. Naehaman, “will duly punish hypocrites who wrap 
their tallHIis around them to appear, wJiieh they' are not, 
true Piiarisees.” iShiy, the Talmud itself, Avith unwonted 
keenness and severity of sarcasm, has pictured to ns the 
seA'en classes of IMiarisees, out of Avhich mix are charac- 
terised by a mixture of hanglitinc'ss and imposture. 
Thei'O is the “ vSheehemite ” Pharisee, who obeys the 
law from self-interest (cf (Jen. xxxiv. 19); the Tiimhliiu/ 
Pharisee {idkfi), who is so humblf' that ho is always 
stumbling because he will not lift his had from tlie 
ground ; the lUcvdinfj Pharisee [l-iiirii), who is always 
hurting hitnself against walls, because h(‘ is so modest as 
to be unable to walk abotit Avith his eyc“s o])(>n lest he 
should S('e a woman ; the j\I(jr(ar Pharisee {iiicdorl-ia), 
who coA'ers his eyes as Avith a mortar, I'or the same 
reason; the Tc/l-jiii'-anofher-dnt^-and-l-iri/l-do-if Pharisee 
— several of Avhom occur in our Lord’s ministry; and 
the Timid Pharisee, who is actuated bv molives ot fear 
alone. The seventh cla.ss only is the class of “I’harisce.s 
from loA'C,” who obey God because they love Him froTii 
the heart.’ 

^ Jtr. Ttrrnclinth, ix. 7; Tich. Sohtyi. 22 g ; Ahhi'lh df' Rahhi, yttfhotu 
xxxvii. (Otlin. Lf>.r.R(ih.; ColiPii, IJricides, E. p. 152.) Perl ki] ) s t lie 
Sli<‘ph(*]nitp Pliarisco may bf» ‘Mini liunij)b.T(*k(‘(l ’’ (schihnii), i.c., 
inarcliait do.s vniitp com mo s'il portait siir .soh oj)atiles lo far* lean cntiop 
do la loi” (RciiaTi, Via dc Jvms, p. 2()1, ad. 2R>p.). Tli*' passaj^cs arc a liltlo 
obs»*uvc, and in minor pari iciilars the oxplanaiioiis diiTor. Nihfi is explained 
by . tp’o to moan the “ flapfollant ” Pliarisco (JDoronhourg*, Hint. Pal. p. 

On i:'3 enormniiw profoiision.s and eojisiimmaie hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
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Behold, your liouse is left uuto you desolate ! ” 
And has not that denunciation been fearfully fulfilled?^ 
Who does not catch an echo of it in the language of 
Tacitus — Expassae repente dclubri fores, et audita 
major huniana vox exccdcre Bros'' Spoahing of the 
murder of tlie younger Jlanan, and other eminent nobles 
and hierarchs, Josephus says, “ I cannot but think that 
it was hrcausr God had doomed /his cif// to destrucUon as 
a polluted cih/, aiid was resolved to pur//e If is sanctuary hy 
Jirc, that lie cut olf these their great de lenders and well- 
wishers ; while those that a little l)efor(^ bad worn the 
sacred garnumts and pr(*sided over tlu^ jiuhlic worship, 
mid had been (‘ste(‘nied venerable by tlios(‘ that dwelt 
ill the whole habitable earth, were east out naked, and 
s(‘(‘n to be the food ol* dogs and wild beasts.^’" Never 
was a narrative* more full of horrors, Ireuizies, unspeak- 
able degradations, and ovcTwludniing mis(‘nes than is 
the history ot* the siege ot Jerusalem. Never was any 
jirophecy more closely, nion* t(‘rribly, nion* overwhelni- 
ingl}' fulfilled than this of (Mirist. '^fhe men going 
about in the disguise of women with swords concealed 
under their gay robes; the rival outrages and infamies 
of John and Simon; tin* jiriests struck liy darts from 
the upper court ol*the Temple, and falling slain by their 
own sacrifj(?es ; “the blood of all sorts of dead carcases — 
priests, strangers, jirofaiie — standing in lakes in the holy 
courts;” the corpses themselves lying in ])iles and 


•‘is a dass, SCO svpr., Vol. I., p. 441, and Kx(*iir>;is ]X., " Hrpoensy of tJio 
Plifvrisoes.^’ 

' “ Olio poor Jt'w . . . stocnl nv Iminlilo pra\or. with liis tephlUa 'WTappod 
I’oiind liis hody and arnis, wctplnj as /«» n'JLrrd Iht mmls spol’Gii hy every 
when he sees ihe Jfohj “Wen is mk 1 tiiy holy cities are 

tujinei) into deserts ” f Frank!, ii. 

’ -P. tl. iv. 5, § 2 (Winston). (Jump. Mic. iii. 12 
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mounds on the very altar slopes ; the fires feeding 
luxuriously on cedar- work overlaid with gold; friend 
and foc! trampled to death on the gleaming mo.saics in 
promiscuous carnage ; priests, swollen with hunger, 
lea])ing madly into the devouring fiames, till at last 
those llames had done their work, and what had been 
the 'JVnij)l(' of Jerusalem, the beautiful and holy House 
<jf (lod, was a lu'ap of ghastly ruin, where the burning 
embers were' hall-slaked in ])ools of gore. 

And did not all the righteous blood shed u])on the 
earth since the days of Abel eonu* upon that generation? 
Did not many of that gemeration survive' to witness and 
feel the unutterable horrors which Josephus tells?— to 
see their fellows crucified in jest, “ some one way, and 
some another,” till “ room was wanting fi>r tlu' crosses, 
and crosses for the ean;as('s?” — to experic'uee tin* “deep 
silence” and the hind of dt'adly night which seizc'd U]>on 
the city in the intervals of rage? — to see (iOlfOOD dead 
bodies carried out of tlu' gates? to si‘e friends fighting 
madly for grass and nettles, and the refusi' ol‘ the drains ? 
— to se(* tin* bloody zealots “gaping for want, and stuni- 
hling and sta'j'gering along like mad dogs?” - to hear the 
horrid tale of the miseraUle mother who, in tin' ])angs ol 
tiimine, had devoured iu'r own child?-- to b(' sold for 
slaves in such nudtitinh's that at last none would buy 
th('m ? — to ':ee the streets ninning with blood, and the 
“fire of hurnij)g houses (pu'nched in the blood of their 
defenders?” — to have their y<mng .sons .sold in hundreds, 
or e.vposed in the amphitlu'atres to the sword of the 
gladiator or the fury of tin' lion, until at last, “ since 
the pi'ople w('re now slain, the Holy House burnt down, 
and the city in llames, tln're was nothing farther left for 
th In that awful su'ge it is believed 
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tliat there pei’ished 1,100,000 men, beside the 97,000 
wdio were carricid captive, and most of whom perished 
subsequently in tlie arena or tlie mine ; and it was an 
awful things to ilnd, as souk* of the survivors and eye- 
witnesses — and they not Christians feel, tliat “the 

city had deserved its overthrow by prodncinjLJ^ a f^enera- 
tion of men who were tlui cjiuses of its misfortunes;” 
and that “ neither did any other city ever siilfer sucli 
miseries, nor did atnj arje erer brord a f/nfrralion more 
fnfUful hi wiekednenH Uian Huh was, since the beghiuing of 
the world.'' ^ 

* IjAwy (loiail in tlu'sij two piirao^rael'^ is iakoo from .Jos. R. .7. v. (> — 
VI. passim. “A parlir (h* t*o inoiiumt la faim, la rai^i‘, 1»* (ir‘sos])oir, la 
iollo halnicroiit Joriisalom, Co ful un(‘ oag(‘ ili‘ fniis furioux, uno villi* do 
hiirlcjncids ot do cauiiihalos, uii onfor.’* (Roiinii, L'Anftchrist^oOi}.) 



CHArTER LTTT. 

FAK i:\VKLL TO TJIE TEMPLE. 

“Ecclcsi;\ Doi jam por iotnm orbom nlxM-rimo pforminanfo Teniphim 
bimqiiam t‘ff(u'tiim et vaiium iiullique iisui boiio cuinmotbiin, arbi trio Dei 
auforeiiduiii fub " — Oros. vii. 9. 

It Diiist havo Ix'on clear to all that the (Ireat Donuiicia- 
tion recorded in tlu‘ last cha])ter involved a final and 
ho])eless rupture. After lan<»*!iai>*(' sncli as this there 
could h(' no possilhlity of n'conciliation. It was “ h'o 
late.” The door was shut. When J(‘sns left the Temple 
His discipl(*s must have been aware that Jfc was leavinir 
it for ev<M\ 

Eut apjrarently as He was l(*avin^- it- ])erha])S while 
He was sittiiui: with sad heart and downcast (‘yes in the 
Court tl'» AVomim to r(‘st His soul, troubled by tlu^ 
unwonted intcmsity of moral indii»mation, and llis iriihd 
wearied wilh thest^ inc(‘ssant assaults — another and less 
painful ineid(;nt happcmed, whicdi enabled Him to leave 
the actual precincts of th(‘ House of His Father with 
words, not of an^er, but of aj){)rova]. In this Court 
of tlio AV^onum were thirteen chests called fshopherotlL 
each shaped like a trumpet, hroadening downwards 
from th(* aperture, and (‘ach adonu'd with various in- 
scripticms. Into tljes(' w^ere cast those religious and 
f’^nuivolent contributions wdiicdi ludped to furnish the 
'Uiplo '. I Ml its splendid wealth. AAHiile Jesus was 
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sitting there the multitude were dropping their gifts, 
and the wealthier donors were conspicuous among them 
as they ostentatiously offered their gold and silver, 
Ihiising His eyes, perhaps from a reverie of sorroAv, 
Jesus at a glance took in the whole significance of the 
scenc.^ At that moment a poor widow timidly dropped 
in her little contribution. The lips of the rich contri- 
butors may have curled with scorn at a presentation 
which was the very lowest legiil minimum. She had 
given two prutahs (ms-nc)^ the very smallest of current 
coins ; for it was not lawful, even for the poorest, to 
offer only one. A lepton, or prutah, was the eighth 
part of an a.s’, and was woiHi a litth' less than half a 
farthing, so that her whole gift was of the value of less 
than a 1‘arthing ; and with the shame of poverty she may 
well have shrunk from giving so trivial a gift when the 
rich men around hc'r were lavishing th(‘ir gold. But 
•lesus was pleased with the faithfulnc'ss and the self- 
sacrificing spirit of the gilt. It w^as like the “ cup of 
cold water ” given for love’s sake*, which in His king- 
dom should not go unrewarded. He wished to teach 
for ever the great lesson that the essence t)f charity is 
self-denial; and tin* self-denial of this widow in her 
pauper condition was far greater than that of tlie 
wealthiest Pharisee who had contributed his gold. “For 
they all flung in of their abundance, hut she of her 
penury cast in all she had, her whole, means of subsist- 
ence.” “ One coin out of a little,” says St. Ambrose, 
“is better than a treasiu'c out of much; for it is not 
considered how much is given, but how much remains 


* Luke xxi. 1, ruy.sagos like • TT.' (li.it giveth alms in secret 

V" greater than Moses hiinsiU’;” “It is as wi'll not to give as to give 
osteulatiously and openly.” are ipii-ted £rjm tl.' Talmud. 
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behind.” “ If there be a willing mind,” says St. Paul, 
“ it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” 

And now Jesns left the Temple for the last time ; but 
the feelings of the Apostles still clung with the loving 
pi'idc of their nationality to that sacred and memorable 
spot.^ They stopped to ca.st upon it one last lingering 
gaze, and one of them was eager to call His attention 
to its goodly stones and splendid offerings — those nine 
gates overlaid with gold and silver, and the one of solid 
Corinthian brass yet more j)recious ; those gi’aceful and 
towering porches ; those bevelled blocks of marble forty 
cubits long and ten cubits high, testifying to the toil 
and munificence of so many generations ; those; double 
cloister’s and stately'^ jrillars ; that lavish adornment of 
sculpture and arabesque ; those alt(‘rnate blocks of red 
and white marble, recalling the crest and hollow of tin- 
sca-wav('s ; tlurse vast clusters of golden grapes, each 
cluster as large as a man, which twiiu'd thidr splendid 
luxuriance over the golden doors.“ Tlu'y would h:iv(' 
Him gaze wi+h them on tlii! rising terraces ofeourts - 
t.he Court of the (Jentiles with its monolithic columns 
and rich mosaic; al)ov(* this the llight of fourteen steps 
which led to the Court of the Wennen ; then tin* llight 
of fifteen steps which led uj) to th(‘ Court ol‘ the Priests; 
tlum, once mon*, the twelve steps which led to the final 
platform crowned by the actual Holy', and Holy ol 
Holies, which the Eabbis loudly' compared for its shape 

' M.iti > .iv. I ; Mark xiii. I ; Liikn xxi. 5, 0. 

- Bab. B»ur.a. I'nl 5 1 a. (Di‘ Saul-y, Urroilr. )>. Tlic Talmuiliist.s 

h()vv(iv<‘r. .■oiilV».so<ilv f^pr^.'ik soinrtiinrs lUcntlhj (-fcn 'sb) and sonii'tiinff'* 
ii.^][tp/rhoiicaUy pir'j ; and jicrhaps tlie <d' iliis ^oldnn vint‘. .tiki 

v*oiJ wK!«di it took 300 prirsfs ti» rain*, arc mtaui to he taken in 
ia ♦ • tivn-M' (M'c Kcjand. And. Jhbr.. p. 130). 
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to a couclmnt lion, and which, with its marhle whiteness 
and gilded roofs, looked like a glorious mountain whose 
snowy summit was gilded by the sun.^ It is as though 
tlioy thought that the loveliness and splendour of this 
scene would intercede with Hiin, touching His heart 
with mute appeal. Hut the heart of Jesus was sad. 
To Him the sole heaiity of a Temple was the sincerity 
of its worshippers, and no gold or marble, no brilliant 
vermilion or curiously-carven cedar-wood, no delicate 
scul])turing or votive gems, could change for Him a den 
of rohh(*rs into a House of Pniyer. The Imilders were 
still liusily at work, as they had been lor nearly fifty 
vears, but their work, unblessed of ( Jod, was destined — 
like tlie eartlniuake-shaken forum of guilty Pompeii — to 
1 h (b'stroyed befon; it was finished. Briefly and almost 
sternly Jesus answered, as lie turned away from the 
U'littering spectacle, “ Seest thou these great buildings? 
there shall not be left one stone, upon another which 
shall not be thrown down.” It was the final eKxfopwfiev 
— thi^ “ Let us d<“])art lumce” of retiring Deity. Tacitus 
an.l Jose])hus tell us how at the siege of Jerusalem 
was heard that great utti'rance of departing gods but 
now it was uttered in reality, though no (‘arthquake 
accompanied it, nor any mirach* to show that this Avas 
the close of another great epoch in the world’s history. 
It took place quietly, and Hod “ was content to show 

^ Tills poHiji.Mri.soTi i.v; nscil f)y .fo.srDliiis ill iljaf pluliorriip ilo-'OrijifiiHi (tf 
lib? T( iii|»l<‘ {H, , 7 . V. T)! frmii wliirii 1 liavt* lakoii tln‘ Ml»nv»‘ juirt imlMVS. 
{ Hisf. V. JS, innin nsfir tijinh nf’nif *') s[»K-inliii vtilivt* 

ollmiiirs i-niiiiiiufd till tlip last ■ vjj., Xgriupa luiiit;- iii) in il tin* 

jifoldun cJiaiii prpspiitfMl tii liiiii liy Cnrit»ala. l)ospri])lit)ns of tlio Pxti'riial 
nraiicp of tlio Toinjdo and of Joru>alpin ai tliis may lio found iu 

1^ . I)^T^tzR(*ll^s patliot ic* story, lh>rrh Kranlh* it znr tjcnvsuutj. .Eiiic Jervt^oL 
Usrit, d. Hvrodiuner-Zt If. ^ i ISTo.) 
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all things in the slow history of their ripening.” 
Thirty-five years afterwards that Temple sank into the 
ashes of its destruction ; neither Hadrian, nor Julian, 
nor any other, were able to build uj)on its site ; and now 
that very site is a matter of uncertainty.^ 

Sadly and silently, with such thoughts in their 
hearts, the little baud turriM their backs on the sacred 
building, which stood there as an epitome of Jewish 
history from tlie days of Solomon onwai'ds. They 
crossed tlu' valley of Kidron, and climbed the stee]) foot- 
path that leads over the Mount of Olives to Bethany. 
At the summit of the hill they paused, and Jesus sat 
down to rest — perhaps under the green boughs of those 
two stately cedar-trees which then adorned the summit 
of the hill. It was a scene well adapted to inspire most 
solemn thoughts. Deep on the one si(l(f bein'utb Him 
lay' the Holy City, wliieli bad long become a harlot, ami 
wliich now, on this day — the last great day of His ])ul>li(‘ 
ministry — had shown finally that she knew not the 
time of her A'isitation. At His feet wei’e the slopes of 
Olivet and the ( Jarden of Gethsemane. On the opposite 
slope rose the city w'alls, and the broad j)hiteau crowned 
with the marble colonnades and gilded roofs of the 
Temple. Turning in tin; eastwai’d din'ction lb; would 
look across the bare, desolate hills of the wilderness of 
Judu'a to the jnirpling line of th(> mountains of Moah, 
which glow like a chain of jewels in the sunset light. 
In the deep, scorched hollows of the Ghbr, visible in 
patches of sullen cobalt, lay the my'sterious waters oi 


* Tiiiis himself ’.'.is amazed at (ho iiiassivo structures of Jerusalem, and 
•saw in liis eoiKim'.^i. of it tho liaud of God (Jos. Ji. J. vi. 9, § 1). Ou the 
desolation of the ILciiiple, compare 4 Esdr. x. 28. (Gfrorer, Ja/w/i. d ILcils, 
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the Sea of Lot. And thus, as He gazed from the brow 
of the hill, on either side of Him there wore visible 
tokens of God’s anger and man’s sin. On the one side 
gloomed the dull lake, whose ghastly and bituminous 
Avaves are a perpetual tcstunony to God’s vengeance 
upon sensual crime; at His feet was the glorious guilty 
city which had shed the blood of all the prophets, and 
was doomed to sink throngh 3'ot deadlier wickedness to 
yet moi*e awful retribution. And the setting sun of 
His eartlily life flung deeper and more sombre colour- 
ings across the whole scene of 11 is earthly pilgrimage. 

It may be that the shadows of His thought gave a 
strange solemnity to His attitude and features as He sat 
there silent among the silent and saddemnl I)and of His 
few faithful followers. Not without a touch of awe 
Tlis nearest and most favoured Apostles — Hetor, and 
James, and John, and Andrew' — came near to Him, and 
as they saw His eye fixed upon the Temple, asked Him 
pri\'ately, “ When shall these things be V and what 
shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the 
Avurld?”’ Their “wheu/” remained for the present 
miausAvered. It was the Avay of Jesus, when some igiio- 
nint or irrelevant or inadmissibh' cjuestion was put to 
Him, to rebuke it not directly, but by passing it over, 
and by substituting for its ausAver some great moral 
lesson Avhich Avas connected Avitli it, and could alone 
make it valuable.* Accordingly, this question of the 
Apostles drew from Him the grc'at Eschatoh>gical His- 

* Matt, xxiv., XXV.; M:r.-k xiii. Luk« xxi. 7 — »>S. 1m diih of the 

uiiroeordod sayings of (.-lirist. He an.'^^'ers »li(* quo-stiou tliiis: “When 
the two shall 1)0 one, and that winch is wltlumt a- tliat wliich is within ; 
and the male with the tom.d ) iicilUer luiUo nor tcinalo’' Horn. Ep. 

'h 12; Clem. Alex. SAphx-. ui. il 03). (WesUMti, Introd., p. d31.) 

* Comp. Luke xii; *^3, :? 4. 
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course, or Discourse of the Last Things, of which the 
four moral key-notes are “ Beware ! ” and “ Watch ! ” 
and “ Endure ! ” and “ Pray.” 

Immense difficulties liave been found in this dis- 
course, and long treatises have been wi*itten to remove 
them. And, indeed, the metaphorical language in which 
it is clothed, and the intentional obscurity in which 
the will of God has involved all those details of the 
future which would only minister to an idle curiosity 
or a paralysing dread, must ever make parts of it dilH- 
cult to understand. But if W(‘ compare together the 
reports of the three Syno])tists,’ and see bow they 
mutually throw light upon each other; if w'e remcm- 
her that, in all three, the actual words of Jesus are 
necessarily condensed, and are only reported in their 
substance, and in a manner which admits of verbal 
divergencies ; if we bear in mind that they are in all 
probability a rendering into Greek Irom the Aramaic 
vernacular in which they w(*re spok(!n;' if we lose 
sight of the principh; that the (ffiject of Prophecy in 
all ages has been moral warning inlinitcdy more than 
even the vaguest chronological indication, since to the 
voice of Propliccy as to >.,he eye of God all lime is hut 
one eternal Present, “ one day' as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day;”"’ if, tinally, we accept 
with quiet revi'rence, and without any idle theological 

' MaU. xxiv., XXV.; Mark xiii.; Luko xxi. 

- Sclirttt, for iii.staiipp, }ia.s roiijodiirod lliaf. tlio tvOtus of Matt. xxiv. -i* 
is ail uiisiK*<M*s.sfiiI ro|ir(;sf.*iita1ivit of tint AraiiiaHr It inay bfi 

hut tlio (liili liy H croatp.s is in j^rcat measun! nuuovpd if, ou tuniins;' 
Luke xxi. 26, wt^ .sm- *liat the eoiideiLsatioii of Si. Mattliew hits omit tula 
partunilar \vhicli wo.tld Toinuvo tlio refereneii euntaiiicd in the twOews far 
iuio the future. 

•' Ps. xc. 2 Peter iii. 8. 8t. Augustine wisely says, “Latct ultimus 
die , ut observi utur onines dies.” 
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phraseology about the comnumicatio idiomatum, the dis- 
tinct assertion of the Lord Himself, that to Him, in His 
human capacity, were not known the day and the hour, 
which belonged to “ the times and the s(sisons which 
the Father hath kept in His own ])Ower ; ” — if, I say, we 
read these chapters with such principles kept steadily 
in view, then to every earnest and serious reader I feel 
sui’e that most of the dilficulties will vanish of them- 
selves. 

It is evident, from comparing St. Luke with the 
other Syiioptists, that Jesus turned the thoughts oi' the 
disciph's to two horizons, one near and one far oil', as He 
suffered them to s(‘e one lu’ief glimpse of the landsca])e 
of the future. The boundary line of either horizon 
marked the winding up of an «?o«, the <Tvvre\£ia alS>vo <; ; 
each was a great tcXo?, c»r ending ; of each it was true 
that the then existing 7ewa — hrst in its literal sense of 
“generation,” then in its wider s(*nse of “race” — should 
not pass away until all had been I'ullilled. And the 
one was the tyjx? of the other ; the judgment upon 
Jerusalem, followed by the establishment of the visible 
Church on i*arth, foreshadowed the judgment of th<‘ 
world, and the establishment ol Christ’s kingdom at 
His second coming. And if the vague pi’oj)hetic 
language and imagery of St. Matthew, and to a less 
degree that t)f St. Mark, might lead to the impression 
that these two (‘vemts were continuous, or at least 
nearly conterminous witii each t)ther, on the other 
hand we see clearly I'roin St. Luke that our Lord 
(‘xprcsslij learned tin; iii(|uiring Apostles that, though 
many of the signs which He ])redictcd would be 
followed by the inn n'diate close; of one great epoch 
ni the world’s bist'-rv, "U tin; <ither hand the gieat 
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consummation, the final Palingenesia, would not follow at 
once, nor were they to be alarmed by the troubles and 
commotions of the world into any instant or feverish 
expectancy.^ In fact, when once we have grasped the 
principle that Jesus was speaking ])artly and primarily 
of the fiill of the Jewish polity and dispensation, partly 
and secondarily of the End of the AVorld — ^l)ut that, since 
He spoke of them with that varying interchange of 
tliought and speech Avliich Avas natural for one whose 
Avhole being nioA'ed in the sphere of Eteuaiity and not 
of Time, tlie EA'angelists have not clearly distingAiished 
betAveen the passages in Avhich lb' is referring more 
prominently to the one than to the other — wo shall 
then aA'oid being misled hA' any superficial and erro- 
neous impressions, and shall hear in mind that before 
the final end Jesus placed two great events. I'he 
first of these Avas a long treading under foot of Jeru- 
salem, AAiitil the times ol' the Clenliles (the Kaipol e0i>wv, 
i.e., their aaIioIc o]tpoi'tnniti(‘s under tin* Christian dis- 
pensation) shoAild be fullilled;- the second Avas a preach- 
ing of the Gospel of the Kingdom to all nations 
in all the Avorld.'* Kor can avi* deny all probability to 
the supposition that while the inspired narrators of 
the Gospel history rejiorted with jierfect wisdom and 
faithfulness twerything that Avas essential to the lile 
and saKation of mankind, their abhrm iations of Avhat 
Jesus uttered, and the seijuence Avhich they gaA'i* to the 
order of His utterances, AA'ere to a C(‘rtain e.vtent tinged 
by their oaa'u subjectiA’ity — possibly eA'cn by their oaaui 

'Luke \xi. 9, 5.. yip yeyfirOai ravra irpaTOv, aW’ oiiK (uBfus ’’’i 
reKoS' Tfie .■saiiie llil-'ijf l)rou‘;ht out, but iu obHCuror sequciwp, by Matt. 
xxiA'. 0 ; Marl; xiii. 7, oCiru tJi See liossuot, Mcdit. Dvru. Serin. /6. 

Luke XXI. 2'1. 

' Matt, xxiv !t. 
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natural supposition — tliat the second horizon lay nearer 
to the first than it actually did in the designs of Heaven. 

In this discourse, then, Jesus first warned them of 
false Mossialis and false prophets ; He told them that 
the wild struggling of nations and those physical com- 
motions and calamities which have so often seemed to 
synchronise with tluj great crises of History, were not 
to trouhle them, as they would be but tlie throe of the 
Palingenesia, the first birth-pang of the coining time.^ 
Ho prophesi(‘d of dreadful ])ersecutions, of abounding 
iniquity, of dc'caying faith, of wide evangelisation as the 
signs of a coming end. And as we li*arn from many 
other passages of Scripture, these signs, as they did usher 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, so sliall reappear on a 
larger scal(‘ l3c‘fore the mul of all tilings is at hand.- 

The iK'xt gr(‘at })aragraph of this speech dwelt 
mainly on the himmitate fiitiin'. He had foretold dis- 
tinctly th(» destruction of the Holy City, and He now 
gives them indications which should forewarn them of 
its ajiproai'h, and lead tlumi to secure their safety. 
When they sliould s(‘(‘ Jerusalem eneompassed with 
armies — whim the aliomination wliieli should cause 
desolation should stand in the Holy Place — then even 
from tlie fields, even from the housetops, they were to fly 
out of Judiea to the slielter of the Trans-Jordanic hills, 

* Msitt. xxlv. S, apxv '’Tin, “los pivhulos do ronfaiitoiiiont 

inossijmi(|ui5 ” l/Anttrliriat, p. 2^0). As to tl\o fiillilinoiii of these 

pi'opliooios, soo Jos. A lift. xi\. 1. §2; Tao. Ann. wi. lo; xii. 38; xv. 22; 
bon. Fj). yi, and many ntlior passaui's quott-d hy llio oommoiiiatovs on this 
Cospol. The “Jewish Wav” of J^'j'plm" .dime sluovs how aeeurately our 
Lord’s words foreshadow t'd ilio fulu; •»; and Taoitus describing the same 
epoch {Hist. i. 2) calls it :iniuin casil- is, atrov prooliis, discors seditionibiis. 
ipsaotiam piico Siannm,” and jiriK*wds to speak of caHlupiakes (“liaiistae 
ot ohrntac iirbes**), adnlterie*- . trencheric;, violences, pollutions. 

* See 1 Thess. v. 3 ; 2 1'licss. ii. 2, Ac. 
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from the unspeakable horrors that should follow. Nor 
even then were they to be carried away by any deceivable- 
ness of umighteousness, caused by the yearning intensity 
of Messianic hopes. Many should cry, “ Jjo here ! and lo 
there ! ” but let them pay no heed ; for when He came, 
His presence, like lightning shining from the east even 
to the west, should be visible and unmistakable to all 
the world, and like eagles gathering to the carcase should 
the destined ministers of His vengeance wijig their 
flight.^ By such warnings the Christians were preserved. • 
Before John of Griscala had shut the gates ol' Jerusalem, 
and Simon of Gerasa had b(“gun to murder the fugitives, 
so that “ he who escaped tlu* tyrant within the wall was 
destro)’ed by the other that lay b(di)re the gates’’^ 
— before the Roman eagle waved her w'ing over the 
doomed city, or the infamies of lust and murder had 
driven every Avor.ship])(U’ in horror from the Teinjde 
Couiis^ — the Christians had taken timely warning, and 
in the little Peranin town of Bella,'' were beyond the 
reach of all the robbery, and murder, and famine, and 

^ On tlio iiitoriirotjiHon of this symbol, soo ]>. 1158 on Lnko x\ii. 37. Tliat 
the “ea^j^les” are jn-iiiiarily tlie II* mans, finds additional illustration from 
the Book of Enoeli xeii., whert* Pagan foe.s are compared to ravens and 
eagles. L(*gionary eagles w‘*re the v^ory common(*st symbols on Roman 
colonial coins, and so many arc still found in tln^ East. that, they must 
have been very familiar to the Jew.s, avIio regarded them with special 
dctc.statioii. (Ak» rman, p. 15.; Cf. Jo.s. Antt. xvii. G, § 3. 

- Jos. li. J. iA'. 3, § 10. 

^ On the outrages of the Zealots, soo Jos. ]i. J. iv'. 3, § 7. Tlic terrifying 
usur[)atioii of the Temple liy these dreadful mid murdi?rous fanatics best 
coiTesponds with the i38e\u7f4a (comp. Dan. xii. 11; 1 Macc. 

i. 54), of Avhich the first reference was to the profanation caused by 
Antiochu.s Eiiiphaiics. On thi.s “dc.solating wing of Abomination,” see 
the note of Bishop WordsAVorth. 

* Enseh. Eccl. iii. 5) says tliat they fled there in consequence of 

**a c< t in orac ular utterance,” and Exuphanius {llacr, i. 123; that they Avere 
wan ! by an af '. .;el. 
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canniljalism, and extermination which made the siege 
of Jerusalem a scene of greater tribulation than any 
that has been since the beginning of the world. 

Then Jesus passed to the darkening of the sun and 
moon, and the falling of the stars, and the shaking of 
the powers of heaven — signs which may have a mean- 
ing both literal and metaphorical — ^Avhich should pre- 
cede the appearing of the Son of Man in heaven, and 
the gathering of the elect from the four wnds by the 
trumpet-blast of the angels. That day of the Lord 
should have its signs no less than the other, and He 
bade His disciples in all ages to mark those signs and 
intei”pret them aright, even as they intei’pretc'd tlic signs 
of the coming summer in the fig-tree’s budding leaves. 
But tliat day should come to the world suddenly, une.v- 
pectedly, overwhelmingly; and as it should be a day 
of reward to all faithful seiwants, so should it be a day 
of vengeance and destruction to the glutton and the 
drunkard, to the hypocrite and the oppressor. There- 
fure, to impress yet more indelibly upon their minds 
the lessons of watchfulness and faithfulness, and to 
Avarn them yet more emphatically against the peril of 
the di’owsy life and the smouldering lamp,* He told 
them the exquisite Parables — so beautiful, so simple, yet 
so rich in instructiem — of the Ten Virgins and of the 
Talents ; and drew for them a picture of that Great Day 
of Judgment on which the King should separate all 

^ Matt. xxiv. 21. Soo Jos. B, J. v. 10, §5, wlioro ho expressly says that 
there liad been uo jjonoratiou so wicked, and no city so “ plunged in misery 
from the boginning of the world.” 

* Matt. XXV. 8, at Xafiird^€s rjixuv <r/3eVyui/rai, not “ J>ur lamps arc gone 
biit“aro smouldering,” “ aro 6ciat/ (pienched.” The light of God's Holy 
^spirit is dying away in Iho “ejvrthen vessels” of our life. To a train 
of thought simihir the Piirablo of the Talents belongs the iypatpov 
5<^7,**a, “Bo good money - 1 * liau gors ” [ylnadf: rpa-ve^rai doKiuoi). 
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this was His native land. Bethany was almost to Him 
a second Nazareth ; tlioso whom He loved were around 
Him, and Ho was going to those whom He loved. Can 
w^e not imagine Him walking on in silence too deep for 
Avords — His disciples around Him or following Him 
— the gibbons moon beginning to rise and gild the 
twinkling ioHage of the olive-trees with richer silver, 
and moonlight and twilight blending at each steji in- 
sensibly with the garish lines of day, like that solemn 
tivilight-purjile of coming agony into which the noon- 
dav of His happier ministry had long since begun to 
liide ? 



CrrAPTEE LTV.. 

THE UEOINNINO OP THE EN'D. 

“So they weighed for my price tliirty phjces of silver.*’ — Z rch. xi. V2. 

It was inevitable tliat tli(‘ buniit),<' words (»f indigna- 
tion which Jesus had uttered oti this last great day of 
Ills ministry should exasperate b('}ond all control the 
haired and fury of the pric'stly i)arty among the Jews. 
Mot only had tlu'v htnaa (hdeatcnl and abashed in open 
encounter in the V(‘ry sc(‘no of their highest dignity, and 
in the presence of their most devoted adherents ; not 
only liiid they he«'n lorc('d to eonl'ess their ignorance of 
dud very Scripture ex('gesis which was their recognised 
domain, and their incaj)acity to pn)Uounee an opinion on 
a sulijoct respecting which it was tludr professi'd duty 
to decide; hut, after all this humiliation. He whom they 
despised as the young and ignorant Ilahbi of Nazareth — 
He who negl(‘cte<l their cush>ms and discountenanced 
their traditions — Ho on whose wonls, t<.> them so per- 
nicious, the people hung in rapt attention — had suddenly 
turned upon them, w'ithin hearing of the veiy Hall of 
Meeting, and had pronounced upon them — upon f/ti'ni in 
the odour of their sanctity — upon ///< '// who were accus- 
tomed to breathe aU their lives tn" incense of unbounded 
adulation — a woe so searching, so *''‘athing, so memorably 
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intense, that none who heard it could forget it for evemxore. 
It w'as time that this should end. Pharisees, Sadduceos, 
Herodians, Priests, Scribes, Elders, Annas the astute and 
tyrannous, Caiaphas the abject and servile, were all now 
aroused, and, dreading they knew not what outburst of 
religious anarchy, which would shake the very founda- 
tions of their system, they met together probably on 
that very evening in the Palace of Caiaphas,^ sinking all 
their own differences in a common inspiration of hatred 
against that long-promised Messiah in whom they only 
recognised a common enemy. It was an alliance for 
His destruction of fanaticism, unbelief, and worldlincss ; 
the rage of the bigoted, the contempt of the atheist, and 
the dislike of the utilitarian ; and it seemed but too clear 
that from the revengeful hate of such a combination no 
earthly power was adequate to save. 

Of the particulars of the meeting we know nothing; 
but the Evangelists rccoi’d the two conclusions at Avliich 
the high conspirators arrived — the one a yet more 
decisive and emphatic renewal of the vote that Up must, 
at all hazards, be put to death without delay ; the other, 
that it must be done by subtilty, and not by violence, 
for fear of the multitude ; and that, for the same reason 
— because of the sacredness of the Feast — the murder 
must be postponed, until the conclusion of the Passover 
had caused the dispersion of the countless pilgiams to 
their own homes. 

This meeting was held, in all probability, on the 
evening of Tuesday, while the passions which the events 
of that day had kindled were still raging with volcanic 
energy. So that, at the very moment while they were 

* Tlio name Cauiphaj; — surname of the Hifjh Priest Joseph— is only 
another form of Kej)ha8, “ a stone ” (Salvador, Vie de Jems, ii. 104). 
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deciding that during that Easter-tide our Passover 
should not he slain — ^at tliat very moment, seated on the 
slopes of Olivet, Jesus was foretelling to His disciples, 
wth the calmest certainty, that He should be sacrificed 
on the very day on which, at evening, the lamb was 
sacrificed, and the Paschal feast began. 

Accordingly, before the meeting was over, an event 
occurred which at once altered the conclusions of the 
council, and rendered possible the immediate capture of 
Jesus without the tumult which they dreaxled. The 
eight days’ respite from the bitter sentence of death, 
which their terror, not their mercy, had accorded Him, 
was to be withdrawn, and the secret blow was to be 
struck at once. 

For before they separated a message reached them 
which shot a gleam of fierce joy into their hearts, while 
we may well imagine that it also filled them with some- 
tliing of surprise and awe. Conscious as they must 
have been in their inmost hearts how deep was the crime 
which they intended to commit, it must have almost 
dartled them thus to find “ the tempting op])ortnnity at 
once meeting the guilty disposition,” and the Evil Spirit 
niukiug their way straight before their face. They were 
informed that the man who knew Jesus, who had been 
with Him, who had been His disciple — nay, more, one 
of the Twelve — was ready to put an immediate end to 
tlieir perplex iti(!S, and to re-open with them the com- 
munication which he had already made. 

The house of Caiaphas was probably in or near the 
Temple precincts. The gates both of the city and of the 
Tcmjde were usually closed at '■•undoAvn, but at the time 
ot this vast yearly gathering it was natural that the rules 
should have been a little relaxed for the general con- 
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venience; and when Judas slank away from his brethren 
on that fatal evening he would rely on being admitted 
without difficulty within the city precincts, and into the 
presence of the assembled tddei’s. He applied accordingly 
to the “ captains ” of the Temple, the members of tlie 
Levitical guard who had the care of the sacred buildings,' 
and they at once announced his message, and brought 
him ill person before the priests and rulers of the Jews. 

Some of the priests had already seen him at their 
previous meeting ; others would doubtless recognise 
him. If Judas resembled the conception of him which 
tradition has handed down — 

“ That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that red and tufted foil ” — 

they could have hardly failed to notice the man of 
Kerioth as one of those who followed Jesus — perhaps 
to despise and to detest Him, as almost the only 
Jew among the Galilajan Apostles. And now they 
wei’c to be leagued with him in wickedness. The 
fact that one who had lived with Jesus, who had 
heard all lie had said and seen all He had done- 
was yet ready to betray Him — strengthened thc^n in 
their jiurpose ; the fact that they, the hierarchs and 
nobles, were ready not only to praise, but even to rewind 
Judas for what he proposed to do, strengthened hhu. 
in his <lark and desperate design. As in water fa<'o 
answereth to face, so did the heart of Judas and of the 
Jews become assimilated by the reflection of mutual 
sympathy. As iron shai’peneth iron, so did tlic hJimt 
weapon of his brutal anger give fresh edge to their 
polished hate. 

\ Whether the hideous demand for blood-money had 

\ 


See 2 CliroH. XXXV. 8 ,* Acts iv. 1 ; v. 24. 
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come from him, or had been suggested by them ; whether 
it was paid immediately or only after the arrest ; whether 
the wretched and paltry sum given — ^thirty shekels, the 
price of the meanest slave -was the total reward, or 
only the earnest of a further and larger sura — these 
are questions which would throw a strong light on the 
character and motives of Judas, but to which the general 
language of the Evangelists enables us to give no certain 
answer. The details of the transaction were probably but 
little known. hTeither Judas nor his venerable abettors 
had any cause to dwell on them with satisfaction. The 
Evangelists and the early Christians generally, when 
they speak of Judas, seem to be filled with a spirit of 
shuddering abhorrence too deep for words. Only one 
dark fact stood out before their imagination in all its 
horror, and that was that Judas was a traitor; that Judas 
had been one of the Twelve, and yet had sold his Ijord. 
Probably he received the money, such as it was, at once. 
With the gloating eyes of that avarice which was his 
besetting sin, he might gaze on the silver coins, stamped 
(oh ! strange irony of history) on one side with an olive 
branch, the symbol of peace, on the other with a censer. 
Hie type of prayer, and bearing on them the superscrip- 
tion, “Jerusalem the And probably if those 

^ About £3 16s. (Exofl. xxL 32 ; cf. Goii. xxxvii, 28; Zecli. xi. 12, 13). 

' In Matt. xxvi. 15, itmiaav awry seems to mean “ they paid,” lite- 
rally “weighed” (cf. LXX., Zecli. xi. 12, 13). It cannot bo rendered 
Avitb the Vulgate, “ const ituerunt ei,” which is iistfd to harmonise it Avitli 
Mark xiv. 11 [iiniYY^lxavro), and Luke xxii. 5 (jrvv^Oevro). In tliese matters, 
unimportant as regarded their purpose, the Evangelists do not ]>rofess a 
rigidly minute accuracy. I sliould infer, however, tliat J iidas twice went 
before the priests — once to promise the lictrayal, and another time to 
arrange its details. Perhsips the money liad betm xfromisc'd on the first 
occasion, and paid on the sc*,cond. St. Matth»i\' only alludes vaguely to the 
Words of Zo<*hariah. The suxipesod roLat ’*on h(‘tween the two jtassages may 
be seen in KeO, Minor FrojphetSj ii. 373 (E. Tr.). 
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elders chaffered with liim after the fashion of their r^, 
as the narrative seems to imply, they might have repre- 
sented that, after all, his agency was unessential ; that 
he might do them a service which would he regarded as 
a small convenience, hut that they could carry out their 
purpose, if they cliose, without his aid. One thing, 
however, is certain ; he left them a pledged traitor, and 
henceforth only sought the opportunity to hetray his 
Master when no part of the friendly multitude was near. 

What were the motives of this man? Who can 
attempt to fathom the unutterahle ahyss, to find his 
way amid the weltering chaos, of a heart agitated hy 
unresisted and besetting sins? The Evangelists can say 
nothing hut that Satan tmtered into him. The guilt of 
the man seemed to them too ahnormal for any natural or 
human explanation. The narratives of the Synoptists 
point distinctly to avarice as the cause of his ruin.^ 
They place his first overtures to tlu‘ Sanhechnn in close 
and pointed connection with tlu' qualm ol' disgust he felt 
at being unable to seenre any pilferings from the “three 
hundred pence,” of whicli, sinex* they might haA^e come into 
his possession, ho n'garded himself as having been robbed, 
and St. Jolin, who can never sjx'ak of him without a 
shudder of disgust, says in so many words that he was an 
hahitiuil thief.’^ How little insight can tlie.y have into 
the fatal bondage and did usiveness of a bese tting sin, into 
the dense spiritual blindness and awful infatuation with 

‘ We conelude that the loss of the oOO peuoo was the cause of the 
Ijctrayal, from the pointed luainicr in whieh the latter is narrated in iniiix- 
diato prosunity to the fornuu’; just as we eonjeeture thatNtulab aiidAhihu 
were mtoxicattul when tlioy offered “ stranffe fijt',” from tho prohibitiem of 
strong drink to tho priests ijnmediatcly after tho narration of their fate 
(Lev. X. 1—11). 

■ John xii. 6. » 
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whicli it confounds the guilty, who cannot believe in so 
apparently inadequate a motive ! Yet the commonest 
observance of daily facts which come before our notice 
in the moral world, might serve to show that the com- 
mission of crime results as frequently from a motive 
that seems miserably small and inadequate, as from 
some vast and abnormal temptation. Do we not 
read in the Old Testament of those that pollute God 
among the people “ for handfuls of barley and for pieces 
of bread ; ” of those who sell “ the righteous for silver 
and the poor for a pair of shoes ? ” ^ The sudden crisis 
of temptation might seem frightful, but its issue was 
decided by the entire tenor of his previous life; the sudden 
blaze of lurid light was but the outcome of that which 
had long burnt and smouldered deep within his heart. 

Doubtless other motives mingled with, strengthened 
— ^perhaps to the self-deceiving and blinded soul sub- 
stituted themselves for — the predominant one. “ Will 
not this measure,” he may have thought, “force Him 
to declare His Messianic kingdom ? At the worst, can 
He not easily save Himself by miracle? If not, has 
Me not told us repeatedly that He will die ; and if so, 
why may I not reap a little advantage from that which 
is in any case inevitable ? Or will it not, perhaps, be 
meritorious to do that of which all the chief priests 
approve?” A thousand such devilish suggestions may 
have formulated themselves in the traitor’s heart, and 
mingled with them was the revulsion of feeling which 
he suffered from finding that his self-denial in follow- 
ing Jesus would, after all, be apparently in vain ; that 
he would gain from it not rank and wealth, but only 
poverty and persecution. Perhaps, too, there was some- 
thing of rancour at being rebuked; perhaps something 

‘ Ezok. xiii. 19 ; Amos ii. 6 ; vin. 6. 

S 
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of bitter jealousy at being less loved by Clirist than 
his fellows ; perhaps something of frenzied disappoint- 
ment at the prospect of failure ; perhaps something 
of despairing hatred at the consciousness that he was 
suspected. Alas ! sins grow and multiply mth fatal 
diffusiveness, and blend insensibly with hosts of their 
evil kindred. “ The whole moral natiire is clouded 
by them ; the intellect darkened ; the spirit stained.” 
Probably by this time a turbid confused chaos of sin.s 
was weltering in the soul of Judas — ^malice, worldly am- 
bition, theft, hatred of all that was good and pure, base 
ingratitude, frantic anger, all culminating in this foul 
and frightful act of treachery — all ru.shing with blind, 
Ixnvildering fury through this gloomy soul. 

“ Satan ent('red into him.” That, after all, wludhcr 
a literal or a metaphorical expression,^ best describes 
liis awful state. It was a madness of disenchantment 
from selfish hopes. Having persuaded himself that the 
New Kingdom was a mere empty fraud, he is sufl'ered 
to become, the victim of a delusion, which led him 
into a terrible conviction that he had flung away the 
substance for a shadow. It had not been always thus 
with him. He had not been always bad. The day had 
been when h(‘ was an innocent boy — a youth sufficiently 
earnest to be singled out from other disciples as om; of 
the Twelve — a herald of the New . Kingdom not witliout 
high hopes. The poverty and the wanderings of tlie 
earl}' period of the ministry may have jirotected him from 
temptation. The spem'al temptation — trebly dangerous, 
because it appealed to his besetting sin — may have begun 
at that ]}■ riod wIkui our Ixml’s work assumed a slightly 
more settled and organised ohanicter.- Even then it did 

• “Sfiiaii*" i:s sonK'fwiios, if not always, used hy our Lord in 
msly iiin-taphoriefil (Matt. xvi. 23; Jiuko x. 18; xiii. 10, Sic.). 

' Luke X. 3. 
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not master him at once. He had received warnings of 
fearful solemnity ; ^ for some time there may have been 
hope for him ; he may have experienced relapses iut<* 
dishonesty after recoveries of nobleness. But as be did 
not master his sin, his sin mastered him, and led liim on, 
as a slave, to his retribution and ruin. Did ho slink back 
to Bethany that night with tlie blood-money in his 
bag? Did he sleep among his feUow-a])ostle.s ? — ^All 
that we know is tliat henceforth he was ever anxiously, 
eagerly, sus]nciously upon the watch. 

And the next day — the Wednesday in Passion week 
— ^must have baflled him. Each day Jesus had left 
Bethany in the moniing and had gone to Jerusalem. 
Why did He not go on that day? Did He sus])eet 
treachery? That day in the Tcsnple Courts the mul- 
titude listened for His voice in vain. Doubtless tin* 
people waited for Him with intense ex])ectation ; do\ibt- 
less the priests and Pharisees looked out for Him with 
sinister hope ; but He did not come. The day was spent 
by Him in deep seclusion, so far as we know, in perfect 
rest and silence. He prepared Himself in peace and 
prayer for the awfulness of His coming struggle. It 
uiay be that He wandered alone to tin; hilly u])lands 
above and around the quiet village, and there, undei- the 
vernal sunshine, held high communing with His Father 
in h(;avcn. But how the day was ])assed by Him we do 
not know. A veil t)f holy sihuice falls ov('r it. He was 
among the few who loved Him and believed in Him. 
To them He may have spoken, but His work as a 
teacln;r on earth was done. 

And on that night He laydown for the last time on 
earth. On the Tiiursday morn! ig. He woke never to 
.^Icep again. 


* .lulm vi. TU. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE Ti A S T SUPPER. 

OIK e(pay€ rhv vofiiKou afxvhv . . . a\A’ avrhs eiradev cos d.\7jOys a/xyds. — 

ChroH. Fasch.^.i^. 12. 

(J)n' the Tuesday evening in Passion week Jesus had 
spoken of the Passover as the season of His death. If 
tlve customs enjoined hy the Law.had been capable of 
rigid and exact fulfilment, the Paschal lamb for the 
use of Him.self and His disciples would have been set 
apart on the previous Sunday evening ; biit although, 
since the days of the exile, the Passover bad been ob- 
served, it is probable that the changed circumstances of 
the nation had inti’oduced many natural and peitectly 
justifiable changes in the old regulations. It would 
have been a simple impo,ssibility for the myriads ot 
pilgrims to provide themsdves b(.‘forehand with n 
Paschal land). 

It was on the morning of Thursday — Green Thurs- 
day as it Tised to be called duiing the Middle Ages — 
that some conversation took place between Jesus and 
His disciples about the Paschal least. They asked Him 
when; . 71 '; wished the preparation for it to be made. 
As He had t’"W v,’ithdrawn from all public teaching, 
and was spending this Thursday, as He had spent the 
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previous day, in complete seclusion, they prohahly 
expected that He would eat the Passover at Bethany, 
which for such purposes had been decided by rabbinical 
authority to be within the limits of Jerusalem. But 
His plans were otherwise. He, the true Paschjil Lamb, 
was to be sacrificed once and for ever in the Holy City, 
where it is probable that in that very Passover, and on 
the very same day, some 200,000 of those lambs of 
which He was the antityjje were destined to be slain. 

Accordingly He sent Peter and John to Jerusalem, 
and appointing for them a sign both mysterious and 
secret, told them that on entering the gate they would 
meet a servant carrying a pitcher of water from one of 
the fountains for evening use ; following him they 
would reach a house, to the owner of which they were 
to intimate the intention of the Master^ to eat the 
Piissover there wth His disciples; and this house- 
holder — conjectured by some to have been Joseph of 
Arimathma, by others John Mark — would at once place 
at their disposal a furnished upper room, ready provided 
with the requisite table and couches.® They' found all 
as Jesus had said, and there “ made ready the Passover.” 
Full reasons will, however, be given in the Excursus for 
believing that this was not the ordinary Jewish Pass- 
over, but a meal eaten by our Lord and His Apostles 
on the previous evening, Thursday', Nisan 13, to which 
a quasi-Paschal character was given, but which was 
intended to supersede the JeAvish festival by one of far 
deeper and diviner significance.^ 

‘ Mark xiv. 14. The expression seems to imply that tlio owner of the 
house was a disciple; and still more the message, “My time is at hand.'’ 

* Mark xiv. 15, iarpufityoy ; ef. (rrp<Z{rov aeavTtp (Acts ix. 34). The notion 
that the word means “ paved is aii error. See Ezek. xxiii. 41, LXX. 

^ See Excursus X., “ Was the Last Snipper aii Actual Passover ? ” 
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It was towards tlie evening, probably when the 
gathering dusk would prevent all needless obsen’^atiou, 
that Jesus and His disciples walked from Bethany, 
by that old tamiliar road over tlie Mount of Olives, 
which His sacred feet were never again destined to 
traA'erse until after death. How far they attracted 
attention, or how it was that He whose person wa.s 
known to so many — and who, as the great centinl figure 
ol‘ such great counter-agitations, had, four days before, 
been accompanied with shouts of triumpli, as He would 
be, on the following day, with yells of insult — could 
now enter Jerusalem unnoticed with His followers, we 
cannot tell. We catch no glimpse of the little company 
till we find them assembled in that “ large up])er room” 
— pei'haps the very room where three days afterwards 
the soiTow-stricken Apostles first saw their risen Saviour 
— ^})erhaps the very room whore, amid the sound of a 
rushing mighty wind, each meek brow was first mitred 
with Pentecostal flame. 

When they arriv(*d, the meal was ready, the table 
spread, the triclinia laid with cushions for the guests. 
Imagination loves to reproduce all the ])robable details 
of that deeply moving and eternally sacred scene ; and if 
we compare the notices of ancient Jewish custom, with 
the immemorial fashions still existing in tlie changeless 
East, vve can feel but little doubt as to the general 
natun* of the aiTangemenis. They Averc totally unlike 
those with which the genius of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
other great paintei’s, has made us so familiar. The room 
])r()bably had white walls, and was bare of all except the 
most nec ‘ssary furniture and adornment. The couches 
or cush.ions, ( iuh large enough to hold tlii’ce person, s, 
were placed around three sides of one or more low tables 
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of gaily painted wood, eacli scarcely liigher than stools. 
The seat of honour was the central one of the central 
triclinium, or mat. This was, of course, occupied by the 
Lord. Each guest reclined at full length, leaning on 
his left elbow, that his right hand might be free.^ At 
the right hand of Jesus reclined the beloved disciple, 
whoso head therefore could, at any moment, be jdaced 
ujjon the breast of his friend and Lord. 

It may be that the very act of taking their seats 
at the table had, once more, stirred up in the minds of 
the Apostles those disputes about precedence^ which, 
on previous occasions, our Lord had so tenderly and 
beautifully rebuked.'^ The more q\iestion of a place at 
table might seem a matter too inlinitesimal and unim- 
portant to ruffle the feelings of good and self-denying 
men at an hour so supreme and solemn ; but that love 
for “the chief seats” at leasts and elsewhere, which Jesus 
had denounced in the Pharisees, is not only innate in 
the human heai’t, but is ev'cn so powerlul that it has 
at times caused the most terrific tragedies.'’ But at 
this moment, Avhen the soul of Jesus was full of such 
sublime purpose — when He was breathing the pure 
unraingled air of Eternity, and the Eternal was to Him. 
ill spite of His mortal investiture, not only the present 


' Tlio tMisioiii of eating llio Pa.ssovor standing liad long l)tM*nal)andonod. 
Rocliniiig was held to bo the proper aUitude, beeause it was tliat of free 
men (Maiiiiou. Fesach. 10, 1). 

- Luke xxii. i! 1. 

^Markix. 34; Matt, xviii. 1. Sec svj)ra, pp. 37, 180. It is a not 
impossible eonjectnro tlial the dispute may have been stirred up by a 
daiiii of Judas as being an oltieo-b»*arer in the little liand. 

^ Many will reeall tho famous seeuo botw»*eii Criemhilt and Bnmhili in 
the Niebelumjcn. In tin* Middle Ages bu ud was shed at the very aljtar ttl 
St. John’s Lateraii in a furious disp-Je alH)Ut ju'eeedcuee between an 
abbot and a bishop. 
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but the seen — a strife of this kind must have been 
more than ever painful. It showed how little, as yet, 
even these His chosen followers had entered into the 
meaning of His life. It showed that the evil spirits 
of pride and selfishness were not yet exorcised from 
their struggling souls. It showed that, even now, they 
had wholly failed to understand His many and earnest 
warnings as to the nature of Ilis kingdom, and the 
cerhiinty of His fate. That sortie gi'eat crisis was at 
hand — ^that their Master was to suffer and be slain — 
they must have partially realised ; but they seem to have 
regarded this as a mere temporary obscuration, to be 
followed by an immediate divulgence of His splendom*, 
and the setting up on earth of His Me.ssianic tlirone. 

In pained silence Jesus had heard their munnured 
jealousies, while they were arranging their places at the 
feast.^ Not by mere verbal reproof, but by an act more 
profoundly significant and touching, He determined 
to teach to them, and to all who love Him, a nobler 
lesson. 

Every Eastern room, if it belongs to any but the 
very poorest, has the central part of the floor covered 
with mats, and as a person enters, he lays aside Lis 
sandals at the door of the room, mainly in order, not to 
defile the clean white mats with the du.st and dirt of the 
road or streets, and also (at any rate among Mahometans) 
because the mat is hallowed by being knelt upon in 
prayer. Before they reclined at the table, the disciples 
had doubtless conformed to this cleanly and reasonable 
custom; but another customaiy and pleasant habit, 

^ John xiii. 2. yivofitvov («, B, L, &c.) is probably the right reading, but 
even ytvofievov cannot mean “snipper being ended,” as in the E. Y. (see 
xiii. 26), Imt “ when it was supper-time.” 
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which, we know that Jesus appreciated, had been 
neglected. Tlieir feet must have been covered with 
dust from their walk along the hot and much fre- 
quented road from Bethany to Jerusalem, and under 
such circumstances they would have been refreshed for 
the festival by washing their feet after putting off their 
sandals. But to wash the feet was the work of slaves ; 
and since no one had offered to perform the kindly 
office, Jesus Himself, in His eternal humility and self- 
denial, rose from His place at the meal to do the menial 
service which none of His disciples had offered to do 
ibr Him.^ Well may the amazement of the beloved 
disciple show itself in his narrative, as he dwells on 
every particular of that solemn scene. “Though He 
knew that the Father had given all things into His 
hands, and tliat He came from Hod and vras going 
to God, Ho arose from the supper and laid aside His 
garments, and taking a towel, girded Himself.” It is 
probable that in the uttemess of self-abnegation. Ho 
entirely stripped His upper limbs, laying aside both the 
simlcah and the cetoneth, as though He had been the 
meanest slave, and wrapping the towel round His waist. 
Then pouring water into the large copper bason with 
which an Oriental house is always provided, He began 
without a word to wash His disciples’ feet, and wipe 
them dry with the towel which served Him as a girdle. 
Aw’e and shame kept them silent until He came to 
Peter, whose irrepressible emotions found vent in the 
smprised, half-indignant question, “Lord, dost Thou seek 
to wash wy feet ? ” Thou, the Son of God, the King 
of Israel, who hast the Avords of eternal life — Thou, 
whoso feet Oriental kings should anoint with their 


‘ Jolin xiii 1—20. 
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costliest spikenard, and penitents bathe in precious 
tears — dost thou -wash Peter’s feet? It was the old 
dread and self-depreciation which, more than three 
years before, had prompted the cry of the rude fisher- 
man of Galilee, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lordj”^ it was the old self-will which, a year 
before, had expressed itself in the self-confident dis- 
suasion of the elated Man of Hock — “ That be far 
from Thee, Lonl; this shall not happen unto Thee.”^ 
Gently recognising what was good in 11 is impetuous 
follower’s ejaculation, Jesus calmly tells him that as 
yet he is too immature to understand the meaning of 
His actions, though the day should come when their 
significance should dawn u 2 )on him. But Peter, obsti- 
nate and rash — ^as though ho felt, even more than his 
Lord, the greatness of Him that ministered, and the 
meanness of him to whom the sei'vice AvoTild be done — 
jDersisted in his ojiposition : “Hover, never, for erer,”^ 
He impetuously exclaims; “ shalt thou wash my feet?” 
But then Jesus revealed to him the dangerous self- 
assertion which lurked in this false humility. “If 1 
wash thee not, thou hast no shai’e with me.” Alike, 
thy self-conceit iuid thy self-disgust must be laid aside 
if thou wouldest be mine. My follower must accept iiiy 
will, oven when he least can comprehend it, even when 
it seems to violate his own conceptions of what I am. 
That calm word changed the whole current of thought 
and feeling in the warm-hearted jiassionate disciple. 
“ Ko share with Thee? oh, Ibrbid it. Heaven! Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head ! ’ 
But lu' : once more he must accept what Christ wills, 

' See sv 2 >ra, Ynl. 7., p. - See aupra, p. ID. 

xiii. y, vif , us Thv alUva, 
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not in his own way, but in Christ’s way. This total 
washing was not needed. The baptism of his initiation 
was over ; in that laver of regeneration he liad been 
already dipped. Nothing more was needed than the 
daily cleansing from minor and freshly-contracted stains. 
The feet soiled with the clinging dust of daily sins, 
these must be washed in daily I'enovation ; but the 
heart and being of the man, these were already washed, 
were cleansed, were sanctified. “Jesus saith to him. 
He that is bathed (XeXow/iew?) hath no need save to wash 
[yt^aa-Oai) his feet, but is clean every whit. And ye 
are clean;” and then He was forced to add with a deep 
sigh, “ but not all.” The last words wore an allusion 
to His consciousness of one traitorous presence ; for Ife 
knew, what as yet //toy knew not, that the hands of the 
Lord of Life had just washed the traitor’s feet. Oh, 
strange unfathomable dej)th of human infatuation and 
ingratitude; that traitor, with all the black and accursed 
treachery in his false heart, had seen, had known, luid 
suffered it ; had felt the touch of those kind and gentle 
hands, had been refreshed by the cleansing water, had 
seen that sacred lu'ad bent over his feet, yet stained 
a.s they were with the hurried secret walk which had 
taken him into the throng of sanctimonious murderers 
over the shoulder of Olivet. But for him there had 
been no purification in that lustra! water; neither was 
the devil within him e.vorcised by that gentle voice, 
nor the leprosy of his heart healed by that miracle- 
producing touch. 

The other Apostles did not at the moment notice 
that grievous exception — “ but not all.” It may be 
that their consciences gave te all, even to the most 
faithful, too sad a cause to ^cho the words, with some- 
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thing of misgiving, to his own soul. Then Jesus, after 
having washed their feet, resumed His garments, and 
once more reclined at the meal. As He leaned there on 
His left elbow, John lay at His right, with his head 
quite close to Jesus’ breast. Next to John, and at the 
top of the next mat or cushion, would probably be his 
brother James ; and — as we infer from the few details 
of the meal — at the left of Jesus lay the Man of Kerioth, 
who may either have thrust himself into that position, 
or who, as the holder of the common purse, occupied a 
place of some prominence among the little band. It 
seems probable that Peter’s place was at the top of the 
next mat, and at the left of Judas. And as the meal 
began, Jesus taught them what His act had meant, 
nightly, and with proper respect, they called Him 
“ Master ” and “ Lord,” for so He was ; yet, though the 
Lord is greater than the slave, the Sender greater than 
His Apostle, He their Lord and Master had washed 
their feet. It was a kind and gracious task, and such 
ought to be the nature of all their dealings with each 
other. He had done it to teach them humility, to 
teach them self-denial, to teach them love : blessed 
they if they learnt the lesson ! blessed if they learnt 
that the struggles for precedence, the assertions of 
claims, the standings upon dignity, the fondness for 
the mere exercise of authority, mai’ked the tyrannies 
and immaturities of heathendom, and that the greatest 
Christian is ever the humblest. He .should be chief 
among them who, for the sake of others, gladly laid 
on himself the lowliest burdens, and sjought for him- 
self the humblest services. Again and again He 
warned them that they were not to look for earthly 
reward or earthly prosperity ; the throne, and the table, 
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and tlie kingdom, and the many mansions were not of 
earth.^ 

And then again the trouble of His spirit broke forth. 
He was speaking of those whom He had chosen ; He 
was not speaking of them all. Among the blessed 
company sat one who even then was drawing on his 
own head a curse. It had been so with David, whose 
nearest friend had become his bitterest foe ; it was 
foreordained that it should be so likewise with David’s 
Son. Soon should they know with what fuU foreknow- 
ledge He had gone to all that awaited Him ; soon 
should they be able to judge that, just as the man 
who receives in Christ’s name His humblest servant 
receiveth Him, so the rejection of Him is the rejection 
of His Father, and that this rejection of tlie Living 
God was the crime which at this moment was being 
committed, and committed in their very midst. 

There, next but one to Him, hearing all these words 
unmoved, full of spite and hatred, utterly hardening 
his heart, and leaning the whole weight of b"is demoniac 
possession figainst that door of mercy which even now 
and even here His Saviour would have opened to him, 
sat Judas, the false smile of hypocrisy on his face, but 
rage, and shame, and greed, and anguish, and treachery 
in his heart. The near presence of that black inicpxity, 
the failure of even His patlietic lowliness to move or 
touch the man’s hideous pui'pose, troubled tlie human 
heart of Jesus to its inmost dejiths — wrung from Him 
His agony of yet plainer prediction, “ Verily, verily, I 

’ It is probable that tn find the full seo)if of what Jesus taught on this 
occasion wo must comlnuo (as 1 have done/ Luke .vxii. 24 — ;50 with John 
xiii. 1 — 17. In Luko X3di, 25 is illustrated, by i lie title Evepy^rrjs, “bene- 
factor,” common on the coins of tlie Syrian kings. 
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say unto you, that one of you shall betray me !” That 
night aU, even the best beloved, were to forsake Him, 
but it was not that; that night even the boldest-hearted 
was to deny Him with oaths, but it was not that ; nay, 
but one of them was to betray Him. Their hearts mis- 
gave them as they listened. Already a deep unspeak- 
able sadness had fallen over the sacred meal. Like the 
sombre and threatening crimson that intermingles witli 
the colours of sunset, a dark omen seemed to bo over- 
shadowing them — a shapeless presentiment of evil — an 
un.spoken sense of di’oad. If all their hopes were to be 
thus blighted — if at this very passover. He ibr whom 
they had given up all, and Avho had been to them all in 
all, was indeed to be betrayed by one of themselves to 
an unpitiod and ignominious end — if this were possible, 
anything seemed possible. Their hearts were troubled. 
All their want of nobility, all their liiiluro in love, all 
the depth of their selfishness, all the weakness of their 
faith — 

“EA'cry evil lliouglii they ever tluiwglit, 

And ov<'Ty evil word tlioy over said, 

And ovory evil tiling’ tliey ever did,” 


all crowded upon their memories, and made their con- 
sciences afinid. None of them seemed sai’c 1‘rom any- 
thimj, and each read his own self-distrust in his brother- 
disciple’s eye. And lienee, at that moment of supreme 
sadness and almost despair, it Avas Avith lips that fiiltered 
and cheeks that pah.'d, that e;uh asked tlie humble 
question, “ Lord, is it 1?” Letter always that question 
than “ Is it heN ’ — Ixdter the penitent Avatchfulness ol 
a self-col di'inning humility than the haughty Pharisaism 
of censorious jiride. The A'ory horror that breathed 
through tlieir (juestion, the A'ery trustfulness Avhich 
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prompted it, involved their acquittal. Jesus only 
remained silent, in order tliat even then, if it were pos- 
sible, there might he time for Judas to repent. But Peter 
was unable to restrain his sorrow and his impatience. 
Eager to know and to prevent the treacheiy — unseen 
by Jesus, wdiose back was turned to him as He reclined 
at the .meal — he made a signal to John to ask “ who it 
\vas.”‘ The head of John was close to Jesus, and laying 
it with affectionate trustfulness on liis Master s breast, 
he said in a whisper, “Lord, who is it?”^ The reply, 
given in atone equally low, was heard by St. John alone, 
and confirmed the suspicions with which it is evident 
that the repellent nature of Judas ‘'liad already inspired 
him. At Eastern meals all the guests eat with their 
fingers out of a common dish, and it is co)nmon for one 
. at times to dip into the dish a piece of the thin flexible 
cake of bread which is placed by each, and taking up 
with it a portion of the moat or rice in the dish, to hand 
it to another guest. So ordinary an incident of any daily 
meal would attract no notice whatever.'* J esus handed 
to the traitor Apostle a “ sop ” of this kind, and this, as 
Tie told St. John, was the sign which should indicate to 
him, and possibly through him to St. Peter, which was 

* Joliii xiii. 24. This is tlio reading of many MSS. («, A, D, K, F, 

MTid of our version; but many good MSS. (B, C, L) read eiVe tis eVri.- as 
tlioui^h St. Peter assumed that the beloved diseii>le, at any rate, mnsi 
know the seend. Perliai)s the true rendering should be, “ Say vto Jesus), 
“ Who is it H ” 

“ .Foliu xiii. avaK^lfi^vos cv tw vJAiry; ver. 25, eirl rh (rrijOos 

(^ , A, J3, (K:e.). Tlio outwv of B, C. L makes it still more grapliie. The 
inipressioii made by this alTe<‘tioiialc^ eliar.ge of attitude may be si'eii from 
Johu xxi. 20 (areVeo-tj/), and tlio eliaiige from KoXTru^ to (Tr-,)0os marks the 
‘■ye- witness. 

^ Wo can hardly argue from tJ> jjvjSAio*' that there was only oi7o dish, 
tliough this is in itself p:-ol,ablo enough; nor m'od rhu upTov ^Matl. xxvi. 
-(i) imply that there ^vas Iml one loaf. 
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the guilty member of the little band. And then He 
added aloud, in words which can have but one signifi. 
cance, in words tlie most awful and crushing that ever 
passed His lips, “ The Son of Man goeth indeed, as it is 
written of Him ; but woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed ! It were good for that man if 
he had not been born !” “'Words,” it has been well said, 
“ of immeasurable ruin, words of immeasurable woe ” — 
and the more terrible because uttered by the lips of 
immeasurable Love ; words capable, if any were capable, 
of revealing to the lost soul of the traitor all the black 
gulf of horror that was yawning before his feet. He 
must have known something of what had passed; he 
may well have overheard some fragment of the conversa- 
tion, or at least have had a dim consciousness that in 
some way it referred to him. He may even hav'e been 
aware that when his hand met the hand of Jesus over 
the dish there was some meaning in the action. When 
the others were (questioning among themselves “ which 
was the traitor?” he had remained silent in the defiant 
hardness of contemjjt (,>r the sullen gloom of guilt ; but 
now — stung, it may bo, by some sense of the shuddering 
horror with which the mere possibility of his guilt was 
regarded — he nerved himself for the shamefiJ and shame- 
less question. After all the rest had sunk into silence, 
there grated upon the Saviour’s ear that hoarse untimely 
whisq)er, in all the bitterness of its defiant mockery- -nut 
asking, as the rest had asked, in loving reverence, “Zo/v/, 
is it I P” but with the cold formal title, “ Rabbi, is it I ? ” 
Then that low unreproachful answer, “ Thou hast said,” 
sealed 1 is guilt. The rest did not hear it ; it was 
probably cauglit by Peter and John alone; and Judas 
ate the sop which Jesus had given him, and after the 
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sop Satan entered into him. As all the winds, on some 
night of storm, riot and howl through the rent walls of 
some desecrated shrine, so through the ruined life of 
Judas envy and avarice, and hatred and ingratitude, 
were rushing all at once. In that bewildering chaos 
of a soul spotted with mortal guilt, the Satanic had 
triumphed over the human ; in that dark heart earth and 
hell were thenceforth at one; in that lost soul sin had. 
conceived and brought forth death. “What thou art 
doing, do more quickly,” said Jesus to him aloud. He 
knew wliat the words implied, he knew that they meant, 
“ Thy fell purpose is matured, carry it out with no more 
of these futile hypocrisies and meaningless delays.” 
Judas rose from the feast. The innocent-hearted 
Apostles thought that Jesus bad bidden him go out 
and make purcliases for to-morrow’s Passover, or give 
something out of the common store which should enable 
the poor to buy their Paschal lamb. And so from the 
lighted room, from the holy banquet, from the blessed 
company,’ from the presence of his Lord, he went imme- 
diately out, and — as the beloved disciple adds, with a 
shudder of dread significance letting the curtain of 
darkness fall for ever on that appalling figure — ''and it 
was night.'* 

We cannot tell with any certainty whether this took 
place before or after the institution of the Ijord’s Supper 
— whether Judas partook or not of those hallowed 
symbols. Nor can we tell whether at all, or, if at all, to 
what extent, our Lord conformed the minor details of 
His last supper to the half-joyous, half-mournful customs 
of the Paschal feast ; nor, again, can we tell how far the 
customs of the Passover in that day resembled those 
detailed to us in the Tlabbinic writings. Nothing could 
t 
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have been simpler than the ancient method of their com- 
memorating their deliverance from Egypt and from the 
destroying angel. The central custom of the feast was 
the hasty eating of the Pasclial lamb, with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs, in a standing attitude, with loins 
girt and shoes upon the feet, as they had eaten hastily 
on the night of their deliverance. In this way the 
•Passover is still yearly eaten by the Samaritans at the 
summit of Gerizim,^ and there to tliis day they will 
hand to the stranger the little olive-shaped morsel of un- 
leavened bread, enclosing a green fragment of wild endive 
or some other bitter herb, which may perhaps resemble, 
except that it is not dipped in the dish, the very -^(o/jliov 
which Judas received at the hands of Christ. But even 
if the Last Supper was a Passover, we are told that the 
Jews had long ceased to eat it standing, or to observe 
the rule which forbade any guest to leave the house till 
morning. They made, in fact, many radical distinctions 
between the Egyptian (onata noo) and the permanent Pass- 
over (rtnn nDc) which was Subsequently observed. The 
latter meal began by filling each guest a cup of wine, 
over which the head of the family pronounced a benedic- 
tion. After this the hands were washed in a bason of 
water, and a table was brought in, on which were placed 
the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, the charoseth (a 
dish made of dates, raisins, and vinegar), the paschal 
lamb, and the flesh of the chaffiyah. The father dipped 
a piece of herb in the charoseth, ate it, with a benedic- 
tion, and distributed a similar morsel to all. A second 
cup of wine was then poured out ; the youngest present 
inquired the meaning of the paschal night; the father 

* I was present at this interesting celebration on Geriziin, on April 
15,1870. 
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replied with a full account of the observance ; the fii-st 
part of the Hallel (Ps. cvii. — cxiv.) was then sung, a 
blessing repeated, a third cup of wine was drunk, grace 
was said, a fourth cup poured out, the rest of the Hallel , 
(Ps. cxv. — cxviii.) sung, and the ceremony ended by the 
blessing of the song.’ Some, no doubt, of the facts 
mentioned at the Last Supper may be brought into 
comparison with parts of this ceremony. It appears, for 
instance, that the supper began with a benediction, and 
the passing of a cup of wine, which Jesus bade them 
dmde among themselves, saying that He would not 
drink of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God 
should come.® The other cup — passed round after 
supp(!r- — has been identified by some with the third cup, 
the Cds ha-berdchah or “ cup of blessing ” of the Jewish 
ceremonial;'^ and the hymn which was sung before the 
departure of the little company to Gethsemane has, with 
much probability, been supposed to be the second part 
of the great Hallel. 

The relation of these incidents of the meal to the 
various Paschal observances which we have detailed is, 
iiowever, doubtful. What is not doubtful, and what 
has the deepest interest for all Christians, is the esta- 
blishment at this last supper of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Of this we have no less than four accounts — 
the brief description of St. Paul agreeing in almost verbal 
exactness with those of the Synoptists. In each account 
we clearly recognise the main lacts whicJi St. Paul ex- 
pressly tells us that “he had received of the Lord ” — 
viz., that the Lord Jesus, on the same night in which 

_ ‘ Soo the admirable article ou tiu' “ P.'i-.sovor,” by Dr. Ginsburg, in 
Kitto’s Cyclopwdin. 

’ Luke xxii. 17. 

’ 1 Cor. X. 16. 
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He was betrayed, took bread ; and when He had given 
thanks. He brake it, and said, ‘Take, eat; this is my 
body which is broken for you ; this do in remembrance 
of me.’ After the same manner also He took the cup 
when He had supped, saying, ‘ This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye diink it, 
in remembrance of me.’ Never since that memorable 
evening has the Church ceased to observe the command- 
ment of Iier Lord ; ever since that day, from age to age, 
has this bles.sed and holy Sacrament been a memorial 
of the death of Christ, and a strengthening and refresh- 
ing of the soul by the body and blood, as the body is 
refreshed and strengthened by the bread and wine.- 

‘ 1 Cor. xi. 23 — 25. 

- Tlio “ tranflubstantiaiion and " sacramental ” controversies \vhic2i 
have raged for centuries round the Feast of Communion and Christian 
love are as heart-saddening as they are strange and needless. They would 
never have arisen if it had been sufficiently observed tliat it was a charac- 
teristic of Christ’s teaching to adojit the language of picture and of 
emotion. But to turn metaj)hor into fact, poetry into prose, rhetoric into 
logic, parable into systematic theology, is at once fatal and absurd. It was 
to warn us against such error that Jesus said so emphatically, “ is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh proflieth nothing : the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life ” (John 63). 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE LAST DISCOURSE. 

“ So ilic All-Great wore tlic AU-Tjoving too ; 

So, tlirough the thuii<ler, comes a Iniinau voice, 

Saying, ‘A heart I made, a lieart ix'ats h(‘i*(‘/ ” 

R. Bkovvninii, Eyiatle of Karshish. 

No sooner haclJudas left the room, tlian, as thougli they 
had Ijeen relieved of some ghastly iiicaibns, the spirit.s 
of the little company revived. The presence of that 
haunted soul lay with a weight of horror on the heart 
of his Master, and no sooner laid he departed than the 
sadness of the feast seems to have been sensibly relieved. 
The solemn exijltation which dilated the soul of their 
Lord — that joy like the sense of a boundless sunlight 
behind the earth-born mists — communicated itself to the 
spirits of His followers. ^J’lie dull ckuids caught the 
sunset colouring. In sweet and tender communion, 
perhaps two hours glided away at that (piiet banquet. 
Now it was that, conscious of the imj)ending separation, 
and fixed unalterably in His siddime resolve. He opened 
His heart to the little band of those who loved Him, and 
spoke among them those farewell discourses pre.served for 
us by St. John alone, .so rsirdy mixed of sadness and 
joys, and studded with mysteries as with emeralds.” 
“Now,” He said, as though with a sigh of relief, “now 
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is the Son of Man glorified, and Grod is glorified in Him.” 
The hour of that glorification — the glorification which 
was to be won through the path of humility and agony 
— was at hand. The time which remained for Him to 
be with them was short ; as He had said to the Jews, so 
now Ho said to them, that whither He was going they 
could not come. And in telling them this, for the first 
and last time. He calls them “little children.” In that 
comjiany were Peter and John, men whose words and 
deeds should thenceforth influence the whole Avorld of 
man until the end — ^mon who should become the patron 
saints of nations — in whose honour cathedrals should be 
built, and from Avhom cities should be named ; but their 
greatness Avas but a dim faint reflection from His risen 
glory, and a gleam caught from that spirit which He 
would send. Apart from Him they Avere nothing, and 
less than nothing — ignorant Galihean fishermen, un- 
knoAvn and unheard of Ijcyond their native A'illage — 
having no intellect and no knowdedge saA'e that He had 
thus regarded them as His “ little children.” And 
though they could not follow Him Avhither He wemt, 
yet He did not say to them, as He had said to the 
Jews,^ that they should seek Him and not find Him 
Nay, more. He ga\’'e them a new commandment, by 
which, Avalking in His steps, and being known by all 
men as His disciples, they should find Him sooJi 
That new commandment Avas that they should Ioa'c 
one another. In one sense, indeed, it Avas not neAV.’ 
Even in the law of Moses (Lev. xix. 18 ), not only 
had there been room for the precept, “ Thou shalt 

* John vii. 34; \nii. 21. 

^ And it is observable that the word used is kuivSs, rccens, not » 


novus. 
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love thy neighbour as thyself,” but that precept had 
been regarded by wise Jewish teachers as cardinal and 
inclusive — as “ the royal law according to the Scripture,” 
as “ the message from the beginning.” ^ And yet, as St. 
John points out in his Epistle, though in one sense old, 
it was, in another, wholly new — ^new in the new pro- 
minence given to it — new in the new motives by which 
it was enforced — ^new because of the new example by 
which it was recommended — new from the new influence 
which it was henceforth destined to exercise. It was 
Love, as the test and condition of discipleship. Love 
as greater than even Faith and Hope, Love as the 
fulfilling of the Law.® 

At this point St. Peter interposed a question. Before 
Jesus entered on a new topic, he wished for an explana- 
tion of something which he had not understood. Why 
was there this farewell aspect about the Lord’s discom’se ? 
“ Lord, whither goest thou ?” 

“ Whither I go thou canst not follow me now, but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards.” 

Peter noAv understood that (/ea/A was meant, but why 
could he not also die ? was he not as ready as Thomas to 
say, “Let us also go that w’e may die with Him?”'^ 
“ Lord, w/iy cannot I follow thee now ? I will lay down 
my life for thy sake.” 

Why ? Our Lord might have answered. Because the 


* Jamos ii. 8; 1 John iii. 11. 

2 “ For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear— bolievo the aged friend— 

Is just our cbance o’ the prize of learning love. 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and is ; 

And that wo hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, rlospite the envy of the world, 

And liavinp gained truth, keep truth ; that is all.” 

. Browmng, A Death in the Detert.'* 

John xi. 16. 
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heart is deceitful above all things ; because thy want of 
deep humility deceives thee ; because it is hidden, even 
from thyself, how much there still is of cowardice and 
self-seeking in thy motives. But He would not deal 
thus with the noble-hearted but weak and impetuous 
Apostle, whose love was perfectly sincere, though i£ did 
not stand the test. He spares him all reproach ; only- 
very gently lie repeats the question, “Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee. The cock shall not crow till thou liast denied me 
thrice ! ” Aheady it was night ; ere the dawn of that 
fatal morning shuddered in the eastern sky — before the 
cock-crow, uttered in the deep darkness, prophesied that 
the dawn was near — Jesus would have begun to lay 
down His life for Peter and for all who sin ; but already 
by that time Peter, unmindful even of this warning, 
should have thrice repudiated his Lord and Saviour, 
thrice have rejected as a calumny and an insult the mere 
imputation that he even knew Him. All that Jesus 
could do to save him from the agony of this moral 
humiliation — by admonition, by tenderness, by prayer 
to His Heavenly Father — He had done. He had 
prayed for him that his faith might not finally fail.^ 
Satan indeed had obtained pennission to sift them all* 
as wheat, and, in spite of all his self-confidence, in spite 
of all his protested devotion, in spite of all his imaginary 
sincerity, he should be but as the chaft'. It is remark- 
able that in the parallel passage of St. Luke occurs the 
only instance recorded in the Gospel of our Lord having 
addressed Simon by that name of Peter which He had 
Himself bestowed. It is as though He meant to 

' Luke xxii. 32, 

2 Luke xxii. 31, i^nriitraro v/nas. Cf . Amos ix. 9. 
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remind the Man of Kock that his strength lay, not in 
himself, hut in that good confession which he once had 
uttered. And yet Christ held out to him a gracious 
hope. He should repent and return to the Lord whom 
he should deny, and, when that day should come, Jesus 
bade him show tliat truest and most acceptable proof of 
penitence — the strengthening of others. And if his fall 
gave only too terrible a significance to his Saviour’s 
warnings, yet his repentance nobly fulfilled those con- 
solatory prophecies ; and it is most interesting to find 
that the very word which Jesus had used to him recurs 
in his Epistle in a connection which shows how deeply 
it had sunk into his soul.* 

But Jesus wished His Apostles to feel that the time 
was come when all was to be very diffei’ent from the old 
spring-tide of their happy mission days in Galilee. Then 
He had sent them forth without purse or scrip or 
sandals, and yet they had lacked nothing. But the purse 
and the scrip were needful now — even the sword might 
become a fatal necessity — and therefore “ he that hath no 
sword let him sell his garment and buy one.”“ The very 
tone of the expression showed that it was not to be taken 
in strict literalness. It was our Lord’s custom — because 
His words, which were spoken for all time, were intended 
to be fixed as goads and as nails in a sure place — to 
clothe His moral teachings in the form of vivid metaphor 
and searching paradox. It was His object now to warn 
them of a changed condition, in which they must expect 
hatred, neglect, opposition, and in which even self- 
defence might become a paramount duty ; but, as though 

' Luke xxii. 32, ^Trin-rptyl/us tTTTjpKToy rows a5«\<^ous. Cf. 1 Pet. V. 10. 

“ It is hardly worth observing that to roudor fxdxaipat. “ knives ” in this 
passage is absurd. 
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to warn them clearly that He did not mean any imme- 
diate effort — as though beforehand to discourage any 
blow struck in defence of that life which He willingly 
resigned — He added that the end was near, and that in 
accordance with olden prophecy He should be numbered 
\vith the transgressors.^ But as usual the Apostles care- 
lessly and ignorantly mistook His words, seeing in them 
no spiritual lesson, but only the barest and baldest literal 
meaning. “Lord, behold here are two swords,” was 
their almost childish comment on His words. Two 
swords ! — as though that were enough to defend from 
physical violence His sacred life! as though that were an 
adequate provision for Him who, at a w'ord, might have 
commanded more than tw^elve legions of angels 1 as 
though such feeble might, wielded by such feeble hands, 
could save Him from the banded hate of a nation of His 
enemies 1 “ It is enough,” He sadly said. It was not 

needful to pursue the subject ; the subsequent lesson in 
Gethsemane would unteach them their weak misappi'e- 
hensions of His words. He dropped the subject, and 
waiving aside their proffered swords, proceeded to that 
tenderer task of consolation, about which Ho had .so 
many things to say. 

He bade them not be troubled ; they believed, and 
their faith should lind its fruition. He was hut leaving 
them to prepare for them a home in the many mansions 
of His Father’s house. They knew whither He was 
going, and they know tin; way. 

“ Lord, Ave know not whither thou goest, and how 
can w'e know the way ? ” is the perplexed answer of the 
melancholy Thomas. 

' Lnko xxii. 37. (Mark xv. 28 is spurious. It is not found in 
», A, B, C D.J See Excursus XL, “ Old Testauient Quotatioiis.” 
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“ I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” answered 
Jesus ; “ no man cometh unto the Father but by me. 
If ye liad known me, ye should have known my Father 
also ; and from hencefoi*th ye know Him, and have seen 
Him.” 

Again came one of those naive interruptions — so 
faitlifully and vividly recorded by the Evangelist — ^which 
yet reveal such a depth of incapacity to understand, so 
profound a spiritual ignorance after so long a course of 
divine training.^ And we may Avell be thankful that 
the simplicity and ignorance of these Apostles is thus 
frankly and humbly recorded; for nothing can more 
powerfully tend to prove the utter change which must 
have passed o\nr their spirits, before men so timid, so 
carnal, so Judaic, so unenlightened, could be transformed 
into the Apostles whoso worth we know, and who — in- 
spired by the facts which they had seen, and by the 
Holy Spirit who gave them wisdom and utterance — 
became, before their short lives were ended by violence, 
the mightiest teachers of the world. 

“ Lord, show us the Father,” said Philip of Beth- 
saida, “ and it sufficeth us ! ” 

Show us the Father ! wdiat then did Philip expect ? 
Some earth-shaking epiphany? Some blinding splen- 
dour in the heavens P Had he not yet learnt that He 
who is invisible cannot be seen by mortal eyes ; that the 
finite cannot attain to the vision of the Infinite ; that 


^ It is almost needless to remark how utterly inconsistent are some of 
the modern theories about the •‘tendency” origin of St. Jolin’s Gospel 
with the extraordinary vividness and insigld into character displayed by 
this narrative. If this discourse, and the incidents which accompanied it, 
were otherwise than real, the obscure Gnostic who is supposed to have 
m\onted it must have been one of the gn*atest and most spiritually-minded 
ttien of genius whom the world has ever sceul 
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they who would see Glod must see no manner of simili- 
tudes ; that His awful silence can only be broken to 
us through the medium of human voices, His being 
only comprehended by means of the things that He 
hath made ? And had he wholly failed to discover 
that for these three years he had been walking with 
God ? that neither he, nor any other mortal man, could 
ever know more of God in this world than that which 
should be revealed of Him by “ the only-begotten Son 
w’hich is in the bosom of the Father ? ” 

Again there was no touch of anger, only a slight 
accent of pained surprise in the quiet answer, “ Have I 
been so long with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip ? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, 
and how sayest thou then. Show us the Father ? ” 

And then appealing to His words and to His works 
as only possible by the indwelling of His Father, He 
proceeded to unfold to them the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, and how that Comforter dwelling in them should 
make them one with the Father and with Him. 

But at this point Judas J^ebbams had a difficulty.^ 
He had not understood that the eye can only see that 
which it possesses the inherent power of seeing. He 
could not grasp the fact that God can become visible 
to those alone the eyes of whose understanding are 
open so that they can discern spiritual things. “ Lord, 
how is it.” he asked, “ that thou wilt manifest thyself 
unto us, and not to the world?” 

The difficulty was exactly of the same kind as 
Philip’s had been — the total inability to distinguish 
betwecu a physical and a spiritual manifestation ; and 
wthout formally removing it, Jesus gave them all, 

* John xiv. 22. The v, 1. is curio\is. 
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once more, the true clue to the comprehension of His 
vrords — ^that Hod lives with them that love Him, and 
that the proof of love is obedience. For all further 
teaching He referred them to the Comforter whom He 
was about to send, who should bring all things to their 
remembrance. And now He breathes upon them His 
blessing of peace, meaning to add but little more, 
because His conflict with the prince of this world 
should now begin. 

At this point of the discourse there was a movement 
among the little company. “ Arise,” said Jesus, “ let 
us go hence.” 

They rose from the table, and united their voices in 
a hymn which may well have been a portion of the 
great Hallel, and not improbably the llCth, 117th, and 
118th Psalms. 'VV’hat an imperishable interest do these 
Psalms derive from such an association, and how full of 
meaning must many of the verses have been to some 
of them! With what intensity of feeling must they 
have joined in singing such words as these — “The 
sorrows of death compassed me, the pains of hell gat hold 
upon me ; I found trouble and sorrow. Then called I 
upon the name of the Lord ; 0 Lord, I beseech thee, 
deliver my soul ; ” or again, “ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all His benefits toward me ? I will take 
the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord;” or once again, “Thou hast thrust sore at me 
that I might fall : but the Lord helped me. The 
Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my 
salvation. The stone which the builders refused is 
become the head-stone in the corner. This is the Lord’s 
doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Before they started for their moonlight walk to the 
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Garden of Gethseinane, perhaps while yet they stood 
around their Lord when the Hallel was over. He once 
more spoke to them. First He told them of the need 
of closest union with Him, if they would bring forth 
fruit, and be saved from destruction. He clothed this 
lesson in the allegory of “ the Vine and the Branches.” 
There is no need to find any immediate circumstance 
which suggested the metaphor, beyond the “ fruit of the 
vine ” of which they liad been partaking ; but if any 
were required, we might suppose that, a.s He looked out 
into the night. He saw the moonlight silvering the 
leaves of a vine which clustered round the latticed 
Avindow, or filling on the colossal golden vine which 
wreathed one of the Temple gates. But after impress- 
ing this truth in the vivid form of parable, He showed 
them how deep a source of joy it wohld be to them in 
the persecutions which awaited them from an angry 
world ; and then in fuller, plainer, deeper language than 
He had ever used before. He told them, that, in spite 
of all the anguish with which they contemplated the 
coming separation from Him, it was actually heifer for 
them that His personal presence should be withdrawn 
in order that His spiritual presence might be y'ct nearer 
to them than it ever l.ad been before. This would be 
effected by the coming of the Holy Ghost, when Ih* 
who was now with them should be ever in them. The 
mission of that Comforter should be to convince* the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; and 
He should guide them into all truth, and show them 
things to come. “ He shall glorify me ; for He shall 
receive of mine, and show it unto you.” And now He 
was going to His Father ; a little while, and they should 

* John xvi. 8, Cf. John viii. 9, 46; Jiulc 15, «fec. 
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not see ; and again a little while, and they should 
see Him. 

The uncertainty as to what He meant carried the 
disciples once more to questions among themselves 
during one of the solemn pauses of His discourse. 
They would gladly have asked Him, but a deep awe was 
upon their spirits, and they did not dare. Already they 
had several times broken the current of His thoughts 
by questions which, though He did not reprove them, 
had evidently grieved Him by their emptiness, and by 
the misapprehension which they showed of all that He 
sought to impress upon them. So their whispered 
questioning died away into silence, but their Master 
kindly came to their relief. This, He told them, was 
to be their brief hour of anguish, but it was to be 
followed by a joy of which man could not rob them ; 
and to that joy there need be no limit, for whatever 
might be their need they had but to ask the Father, and 
it should be fulfilled.’ To that Father who Himself 

* It is one of several minute coincidences (unavoidably obliterated in 
the English version) whicli show how uniformly our Lord claimed His 
olivine origin, that whereas Ho used the word atVw, “ ])oto,” of all other 
prayers to God — being the word used of petitions to one who is superior — 
the word He uses to describe His owm prayers is ^pwreD, “ rogo/’ wdiicli is 
(strictly speaking) the nHpiest of an equal from an equal. “ *Eparray notat 
I'amiliarem petendi modum quails inter eollotpientos soh^t esse. Sae]>ius dt* 
precibus Jesu occurrit (xvi. 26; x\ii. 9, 15, 20) si*mel tantum de precibus 
tidelium” (Lampe). Again, when He bids His disciples btdieve on Him 
(John xiv. 1), the phrase used is 7r*<rT€uft> ciy, whicli never occurs elsewhere 
except of God, wlieroas tlie ordinary belief and trust in man is oxi^ressed by 
viffrevaf, with the dative I John i. 12; ii. 2J; Matt, xviii. 6). Again, when 
He speaks of God as His Father the phrase always is iraT-Jjp, or i irar^p 
mow ; but when He 8p(‘aks of God as oitr Fatlier, the word has no article. 
Tliis is most strikingly seen in John xx. 17. ava^alvo) vphs rbv iraTtpo juou 
Ka\ vartpa {ifiwu ; where, fis St. August iiic truly remarks, ‘‘Non ait Patrem 
nostrum; aliter ergo meiim. alitor vest rum; naliira nuMim, gratia vestrum ” 
(IVact. exxi.). “Nos |)er iHum,” says flengel, “ille singidarissime ct 
pviino.” 
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loved them, for their belief in Him — ^to that FatKer, 
from whom He came. He was now about to return. 

The disciples were deeply grateful for these plain and 
most consoling Avords. Once more they were unanimous 
in expressing their belief that He came forth from God. 
But Jesus sadly checked their enthusiasm. His words 
had been meant to give them peace in the present, and 
courage and hope for the future ; yet He knew and told 
them that, in spite of all that they said, the hour was 
noAV close at hand when they should all be scattered 
in selfish terror, and leave Him alone — yet not alone, 
because the Father was Avith Him. 

And after these AV'ords He lifted up His eyes to 
heaA*en, and uttered His great High-Priestly prayer; 
first, that His Father Avould inA’est His A’oluntary 
humanity Avith the eternal glory of Avhich He had 
emptied Himself when He took the form of a servant ; 
next, that He AA'ould keep through His OAvn name these 
HisloA’cd ones avIio had walked Avith Him in the world 
and then that He AvoAild sanctify and make perfect not 
these alone, but all the myriads, all the long genenitions, 
which should hereafter belicAC through their word. 

And ndieii the tones of this diA'ine prayer Avere 
hushed, they left the guest-chamber and stepped into 
the moonlit silence of th.; Oriental night. 

* Tlie E. Y. r>jisKC*6 the diffcreiiee of tenee and meaning* in John xvii. lil. 
frr,povi/, conservabam ; i<pv\aEa, custodici. 



CHAPTER TiVIT. 

OKTIISEMANli THK A(iONV AM) THE ARREST. 

“Non inoHiMU liorniit sim])rK*it(‘r . . . ppet*:ita vcvo (juorum 

onus illi prat suu in^ontp luoli* puiii preiiirhaiit.” — C alvin 

[atl Mall. xxvi. t>7). 

Thkiu way led IIhmh t1ir(m,i»‘h odo of tho city pit(*s — 
])r()l)al)ly that which th(‘U coiTcs))on(li‘(.l to th(‘ present 
jiitc ol St. Sl(*|)h(*ii — (l<)wn th(‘ sti‘cp sides ot tlu^ ravine, 
across th(‘ wady of tli(‘ Kidmnd wldcli lay a Inindred h-et 
inflow, and np tlu‘ u’remi and ([uiet slop(‘ Inyond it. 'I «» 
one who lias visited the sceiu* at that vmy si^asou of tlu* 

' Tin* rOMflillJ^ of St. JolllI, 7r<'^*;a' mv •^frtucu»M;u tu'V kcopu'v xviii. 1 : I). 

i> jir<il»al»lv im inure tliaii a fininiis i!i^tanpr ‘‘t* tin* i OTi-i'^in:;* n] a 
!!■ !<icw iiann*. ju*'l a'^On- iirnnk Xi'.lnni i'' in 1 Kiiiir> xviii. 10 calhMl 
h. ... wr ol lla- : i-T. I.XX.. - Sam. w. .)»►>• -In//, ix. 7. :V \\ <• 

• I" iii>i hoar nl'an-.' c»'f)ais tln*r«*, lait cNon it KtSpu'v Ik* tin* true l■i■a^^^)l^ 
Hit* ward may have 1)0011 hy tin Kvanirt'list liiin>olt ; t.»; ht'vu; 

i'^. liDWovor, tl'iO nnl'^t prul»al)lo n adinn. a'ln* Xidvou is a ravim* lallu i 
than a brook. No water riiiis i*; it ox<*o|)t oeoa^h'iially. alter uiiu^nall) 
heavy rains. Nor can wo .sot* aii\ s[iooial sit;niji*'anoo any j[iat]:t‘iio 
la I lacy ’’ — ill f]io jianio Kidron.\as tlnii«:L;'h it nioaiif Stioi* Aii. J-" tin* 
dark brook in tin* doop valh ^^itb alin>ion to DaNid*^ humiliation 
tl Kiinjs XV. lo\ ainl idi»latrous alK)miuations t- Kiuirs .\xiii. 1. . and 

the I'aoi that it was a kind cn' '^owit t*or tin* TotM\)lo iilii>e. “ Ihoro. sa\s 
“surronndod by siu'li nonnTia!- and ly]ti«-al albisions, tno l..ord de- 
^'•eiidsiiito tliodiist of lMinnIi;cion .i-d a-mui-li. a‘^ liis trlonlioatioii lad 
hikon plaee ujmhi tin* loj) o' tin* nioniOMln.'' ' bi" aitoinpt to '^oe nnue in 
Iho words of the (bispel tli.'in ll v oaii ! * rly 1'* •.nppo.-ed to convoy wouLi 
lead to all the elaborato n- and* trillin,-- of N-ibbiiiie exoge.<i>. 
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year and at that very liour of the night — who has felt 
tlie solemn hush of the silence even at this short 
distance from tlie city wall — wlio has seen the deep 
shadows ilung by tlie great boles of the ancient olive- 
trees, and tlie che(|ueriug of light that falls on the sward 
tliroiigli their moonlight-silvered leaves, it is more easy 
to n^aliso tlie awe which cn^pt over those lew (ralilreaiis, 
as in almost unbndcen silence, with something perliaps 
of secrecy, and with a w(»ight of mysterious dread brood- 
ing over their sjiiriis, they followed Him, who witli 
bowed lu'ad and sorrowing heart walked belbn? tliem to 
His willing doom.' 

VVi' are told but ol‘ om^ ineidmit in that last and 
memorable walk through the midnight to the familiar 
(Jardmi of (Jeilisemane/’ It was a last warning to 
tli(‘ diseipltvs in gemanl, to St. IVtei- in jiartieiiiar. It 
may \)r that tlu‘ dimmss, tin* sikmee, the d(‘si*rtion of 
tlu‘ir |)osition, the dull eciio of tlnar footste])s, th(‘ 
stealthy aspect which their niovcmients wore, tlu? 
agonising sense that Ireaehery was evaui now at work, 
was heginr.ing aln^ady to product* an icy chill td 
cowardice in tlieir In^arts ; sa<lly did desiis turn and 
say to th(.‘m that on that wry night tliey should all I)(‘ 
tilfended in Him - all find their eonneetioii with Him a 
.stnml)ling-i>loek in tlanr ]>atli ami tln‘ old pneplurv 
sliould be iullill(‘d, 1 will smiti^ tin* shepherd, and tJu* 
sheep shall Ik* scattered abroad.” Ami yvt, in s])ite of 
all, as a slu'phenl would He go helore them, leading ilii* 
way to Galilee?'^ r(‘pmliated tlu* possibility of 

such an alKindonment of their Lord, and P(‘t(‘r, toiiclicJ 

wVi. 

■•J'i.-WVl 'll- a.",; \Iv. JIT ‘II. 

til. 7 : Milt# wvi. : 
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already by this apparent distmst of His stability, haunted 
perhaps by some dread lest Jesus felt any doubt of him, 
was loudest and most emphatic in his denial. Even if 
all should b(^ olfended, yet never would he be offended. 
Was it a secret misf^ivinj^ in his own lu^art wliich made 
his asseveration so promimuit and sostroiif^? Not even 
the repetition of tin* f‘ornuu‘ warning*, that, (ire the cock 
should crow, he would tliric.e luivti denied his Lord, 
could shake him from his positive assertion that tiven 
the lUHiessity of diutli itself should never drive him to 
su(di a sin. And J(\sus only list(‘n(‘d in mournful silence 
to vows whi(ih should so soon lui scuittered into air. 

So they canui to (b^thsiunaiK', wliich is about hall' a 
mile 1‘roni th(‘ city walls. It was a garden or orchard^ 
marked ])rol)ably by sonu' slii^ht t‘nclosure ; and as it 
had been a phuie ol* lVe(|U(‘nt r(‘sort Ibr d(‘sus and His 
followers, we may assunn^ that it l)elono‘ed to some 
ti’icmdly owiuu’. Tlu' nanu' (udhsimuine numns “the 
oil-press,’’ and doubth‘ss it was so calh*d IVoin a pr(*ss 
to crush th(* oliv(‘s vi(*lded by tin* counth‘ss tn‘es froin 
Nsliich th(' hill derives its ih'siiL^nalion. Any one who 
lias r(‘sti*d at noonday in tlu' j^'anlens ol’ En-^annim oi* 
Nazareth in sjiriiiLi*, and can recall the jih'asant shade 
yieldiMl by thi' int(*rlac(‘d branches of olive* and ponu*- 
i»ranate, and lio; and myrtle, may i*asily ima^iiu* what, 
kind of sj)ot it was. '^fhe traditional site, vimerablc and 
l)(‘aiitifiil as it is I'rom tlu* aq*e and si/t* of tin* i;T(*y 
S’narled olive-trees, of uhich oiu* is still known as tiie 
TiV(* of the Ao*()iiy, is ])erhaps, loo public — b(‘ini»‘, as it 
always nuist have l)ei‘U, at tbe aviojle formed by the two 
paths which h'ad over tin' summit and shoulder of 
Olivet — to be reoanU'd as tht* .u'tual spot. It Avas more 




\\v 1,3(1'. 
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probably one of tbe secluded hollows at no great , dis- 
tance from it wliieh witnessed that scene of awful and 
pathetic mystery.^ IBiit although the exact spot cannot 
be detonnined with certainty, the geneml position of 
Gotbseniane is clear, and then as now the chequering 
moonlight, tbe grey IcaA’^es, the dark brown trunks, tin* 
soft greensward, the ravine with Olivet towering over it 
to the eastward and Jerusalem to the west, must have 
been the main cxtcaiial features of a place which must 
be regarded with undying interest while Time shall he, 
as the j)lace where the Saviour of mankind entered alone 
into the Valley of the Shadow. 

Jesus know that the awful hour of His deepest 
humiliation had arrived — ^that from this moment till 
the utterance of that. great cry with which He expired, 
nothing I'emained lor Him on earth but the torture of 
])hysical pain and the poignancy of mental anguish. 
All that the lunnan frame can tolerate of sulii'i'ing \v:i< 
to be hea])ed upon Jlis shrinking body; every miser v 
that cruel and crushing insult can intlict was to weigh 
heavy on His soul ; and in this torment of body and 
agony of soul evt*n the high and radiant s(‘renity of His 
divine spirit was to sulfer a short but terrible eclipse. 
I^ain in its acute.st sting, sbaine in its overwhehuiiu.*' 
brutality, all the burden ol‘ the sin and mysteiy of man's 


’ I lijid llic dcop and lia])phH*ss of aldo lo see 

scMJianc Avitli two fi-it-iids, unammipaiiit'd any «iiido, lato at iii.u'lil dii'i 
undcu* tlio full g’l»)W of tlio .l\*isclial moon, on tlio ni^dit of April lllli. 
li is iisaally arg’iKid tiiat fJio eifi^lit old liiiio-liaHowod oliv(^-<r‘<^s ( aiiii 
roatdi 'hai^k to tlii5 tiiiio of (jlirisl, bcraiiso Titus cut dcnvi tlio trees all 
round tlie city. This ai’j^iiment is not derisivo; but still it is more ]>iO' 
babl<‘ il'at tlieso trees are only tbe siieeessors and doseeiidaiits of tlie^r 
\*'liicli hove alway.^ its naiuo to llie sac*red Jiill. It is quite eertiii'i 

Uiat n ‘iljsemain.: juust have betm mjur this spot, and tho iradilioii wliieii 
fixes tile sile i- viu-y old. 
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existence in, its apostacy and fall — this was what He 
must now face in all its most inexplicable accnmulation. 
But one thing remained before the actual struggle, the 
veritable agony, began. He had to brace His body, 
to nerve His soul, to calm His spirit by prayer and 
solitude to meet that liour in which all that is evil 
in the Power of Ev'il should wreak its worst upon the 
Innocent aud Holy. And He must fa(*e that hour alone : 
no human eye must witness, exc(*pt throiigh the twilight 
and shadow, the depth of Plis suHbring. Yet He would 
have gladly shai'ed their sympathy; it helped Him in 
this hour of darkness to feel that tln^y were near, and 
that those were nearest who loved Him best. “Stay 
here,” He said to the majority, “ while I go there and 
j)ray.” Leaving them to sleej), on the damp grass, 

( ach wrapped in his outer garment, He took with Him 
Peter and James and John, and went about a stone’s- 
tlirow farther. It was well that Peter should face all 
Unit was involved in allegiance to Christ: it was well 
that James and John should know what was that eii)» 
which they had desired pre-eminently to drink. Hut 
soon even the society of these chosen and trusti'd ones 
was more than He could bear. A grief beyond utterance, 
a struggle beyond endurance, a hori-or of great darkiu'ss, 
a giddiness and stupi'faction of soul overmastered Him, 
as with the sinking swoon of an anticijiated death.' It 
was a tumult of emotion which none must see. “ My 
soul,” He said, “ is full of anguish, even unto death. 

^ Matt. xxvi. J.J7, \i;7r6r<7l?at Kal ad^ayeiu ; Mark xiv. .‘lo’, €K6a^i^f:7(reai. 

Cl Jol) XAiii. 20 (Aqii., ; Ps. rxvi. 11. See. Pcarsuii, (hi 

Creed, Art. iv. n. Tlic 0(M’ivatu)ii may from a Srj/te'aj, “I am parried 
away from myself; ” or. perhiips mor.-, j)rol'al)ly. from dSv(rai, “to loatla*.” 
It is reinarkahlo tliai tliis erso (Matt. xxvi. d8). nod John xii. 27, are tho 
only passages wliere Jesus iispd the Ti||>id of Himself. 
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Stay Jicre and keep watch.” Eeluctantly He tore Hiin- 
sell'away from tlieir sustaining tenderness and devotion,* 
and retired yet fartlier, perhaps out of tlie moonlight 
into tlie shadow. And there, until slumber overpowered 
them, they were conscious of how dreadful was that 
paroxysm of pr.iyer and suffering through which He 
passed. They saw Him sometimes on His knees, some- 
times outstretched in prostrate; supplication upon the 
damp ground they heard snatches of the sounds of 
murmured anguish in which His humanity pleaded 
with the divine will of His Father. The acHial words 
might vary, but the substance was the same through- 
out. “Abba, Fath(*r, all things are possible unto Tlu'o ; 
take away this cup from me; nevertheless, not what I 
will, hut what Thou wilt.”^ 

And that prayer in all its infinite r(;ver(!uce and awe 
was lieard ; ^ that strong crying and those tears were not 
rejected. "Wo may not intrude; too closely into this 
scene. It is shrouded in a halo and a mystery into 
which 110 footstc]) may penetrate. We, as we contem- 
plate it, are like those disci])l(;s — our senses are con- 
fused, our perceptions are not clear. AV e can hut enter 
into their amazement and sore distress. Half waking, 
half oppressed with aii irresistible weight of troubled 
slumoi'r, th(>y only felt that tlu;y were dim witnesses of 
an unutterable agony, far deeper than anything which 
they could fathom, as it lar transcended all that, even 

' Tiukc xxii. 41, dTreo-irao-Or) ott’ avrwy. Cf. Acts xxi. 1. 

“ Luke xxii. 41, Td y 6 vaT 0 (.. Matt. xxvi. 39 , ^iretriv eVi irpocon^oy 

avTov. 

as Doau Alford remarks, could prove more decisively tlio 
iusi^uificaui'o (;t‘ tli»* IclttT iii comparisou with the spirit, than tlie fact that 
the thro^‘ Evaii^oiists vaiy in tJie actual expression of tiie prayer. 

* lieb. V. 7, tlffaKovirdeU drrb rijs €u\a&uai. 
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in our purest moments, we can pretend to understand. 
The place seems haunted by presences of good and evil, 
struggling in mighty hut silent contest for the eternal 
victory. They see Him, before whom the demons liad 
hed in howling terror, lying on His face ii])ou the 
ground. They hear tluit voice wailing in imirniurs of 
bi'oken agony, which had commanded the wind and tin; 
sea, and tlu'y obeyed Him. The great drops of anguish 
which drop from Him in the deathfiil struggle, look 
to them like heavy gouts of blood. Under the dark 
shadows of the trees, annd the interru])ted moonlight, it 
seems to thcan that there is an angel with Him, who 
supports His failing strength, who enables Him to rise 
victorious from those first prayers with nothing but the 
crimson traces of that bitter struggle upon His hrow.*^ 
And whence! came all this agonised failing of heart, 
this fearful amazement, this horror of great darkness, this 
passion Avhich almost brought Him down to the grave 
before a single pang had been inllicted upon Him — 
which forced from Him the rare and intense phenomenon 
of a blood-stained sweat — which almost prostrated body, 
and soul, and spirit with one linal blow ? Was it the 
mere dread of death — the mere ('flbrt and determination 
to face that Avhich Tie foreknew in all its cheadfulness, 

* The vorsos (TjuIvO xxii. 43, 44) aro omit tod in some of tho host MSS. 
cvoii A, B, and tlie first ooiToctor of m), and w(‘ro so at a A'ory early a^^(*. 
Professor Wostoott tliiiiks that the varyintc ovidonco for tiu'ir authciiticity 
points to fi reooiisioii of the Gospel hy tho Evaiii^olist liimsoJf {hiinuL, 
p. 306). Olsliauson and Lanefo lioro undtjrslaiul tin* aiij»’ol of “tlnj aooossion 
of spiritual power ’’ — “the ang^ol of the in\arini^ of prayer ” (verso 43, 

5e ouTy). It seems eertaiii that aii ai/xaTwBrjs under ahiiormal ]nitho- 
logical eircumstaneos is not unknown; and even if it were, all that tlui 
Evangelist so/t/sia iyliero b abrov rl jr € i 0p6/j.fioi a*ifiarus^ k.t.X. Soe 
■Dr. Stroud, On the Physical Ctfse f/ the Death of Chridj ]). 1S3; 
Byiiaeus, Be Morte Ctn isti, ii. 33. 
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but from which, novei’theless, His soul recoiled? There 
have been those who have dared — I can sciircely write it 
without sliame and sorrow — to speak very slightingly 
about Gctliseinane ; to regard tliat awful scene, from the 
summit of their ignorant presumption, with an almost 
contemptuous dislike — ^to speak as though Jesus hud 
thei’c sJiown a cowardly .sensibility. Thus, at the very 
moment when we should most wonder and admire, they 

“Not (‘YOU fi’Oin tlio Holy Oiio ot* Hoavon 
Rofrain ilioit* ioiip^uoK lilasplioinoiis.” ^ 

And yet, if no other motive influence them — if they 
merely regard Him as a Prophet pre])aring for a cruel 
d('ath -if no sense of decency, no power of sym])athy, 
restrain them from thus insulting even a Martvr’s 
agony at tin; moment when its pang was most intense — 
do(*s not common liiirness, does not the most ordinary 
historic criticism, show them how cold and false, if 
nothing worse, must be the misenible insensibility which 
])r('vents them from seeing that it could Iuia'c bciui no 
mere dread of ])ain, no mere shrinking from death, which 
thus agitated to its inmost centre the ]nire and innocrent 
soul of the Son of IMan ?~ Could not even a child see 
how inconsistent w'ould be s<ich an hypothesis with that 
heroic fortitude which fift(>en hours of subsequent sleep- 
less agony could not disturb -- -with tin* majestic silence 
before priest, and procurator, and king — with the en- 
durance from which the extreme of torture could not 

' Ps. xl. 13. 

- So Cohns (ap. Oi’ip;. ii. Sh, and Julian (Tliood. Mops. ; Mnntcr, Fratjin. 
Pair. i. 1*2U. Yanini, wlu'ii lakoii to llio soalTold, lioasted liis sniioviority to 
Jesus, Tlli in extremis jirae tiiiiore imbellis sudor; cyo iwpertvrhatns 
uiorior ” (GT -miiioud, Hisi. Gall. iii. 211). The Jews made tlu? same taimti 
(R. Isaak b. Ahraluim, Chuank Eniunah, in VYaf^eiiseil). The passages are 
all fpioted by liofiuauii, p. 
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wring one cry — with the calm and infinite ascendancy 
which ovcmvved the hardened and worldly Eoman into 
involuntary respect — with the undisturbed supremacy of 
soul which opened the gates of Paradise to the repentant 
nmlefiictor, and breathed compassionate forgiveness on 
the apostate priests? I'he Son of Man humiliated into 
prostration by the mere abject fear of death, which 
trembling old men, and feeble maidens, and timid boys 
— a Polycarp, a Ulandina, an Attains — have yet braved 
without a sigh or a shudder, sohdy through faith in TIis 
name ! Strange that lie should be tlnis insulted by 
impious tongues, who brought to light that life and 
immortality from whence came the 

“ Riipiidi 

III forruni iiipus proiui viris, aiiiiniioquo rapiK'PS 

Mortis, (it igiiavinii reditunio parciirti vitaii 

The meanest of idiots, the coarsest of criminals, have 
advanced to the scaffold without a tremor or a sob, ami 
many a brainless and bnital murderer has mounted the 
ladder with a firm ste]), and look(*d routid upon a yelling 
mob with an unflinching countenance. I’o adopt the 
cojnmonplace of orators, “ There is no passion in the 
mind of man so Aveak but it mates and masters the fear 
of death, llevenge triumphs over death ; love slights 
it; honour aspircth to it; grief flieth to it; fear pre- 
occupateth it. A man would die, though be were neither 
valiant nor miserable, only ujion a Aveariness to do the 
same thing so oft OAor and oA'er. It is no less Avorthy 
to obsei-A^e how little alteration in good s])irits the ap- 
proaches of death make ; for they appear to be the same 
men till the last instant.*' It is as natural to die as to 
he born. The Christian liardlj needs to bo told that it 


^ Luc. i. 4.^5. 
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was no sucli Aiilgar fear which forced from his Saviour 
that sweat of blood. No, it was something infinitely 
more tlian this : infinitely more than the highest stretch 
of our imagination can realise. It Avas something lar 
deadlier than death. It was the burden and the mystery 
of the world’s sin which lay heavy on His heart ; it was 
the tasting, in the divine luimanity of a sinless life, 
the bitter cup which sin had poisoned; it was the 
bowing of Godhead to endure a stroke to which man’s 
apostacy had lout such iriglitful possibilities. It was 
the sense, too, of how virulent, how irightful, must 
have been the force of evil in the Universe of God which 
could render necessary so infinite a saci*ificc. It was the 
endurance, by the perfectly guiltless, of the worst malice 
which human hatred could devise ; it was to experience 
in the bosom of perfect innocence and perfect love, all 
that was detestable in human ingratitude, all that was 
pestilent in human hypocrisy, all tliat was cruel in 
human rage. It was to brave the last trium])h of 
Satanic spite and fury, uniting against His lonely head 
all tlie ilaming arrows of Jewish falsity and heathen 
corruption- the concentrated Avrath of the rich and 
re.spoctable, tlie yelling fury of the blind and brutal 
mob. It Avas to feel that His own, to Avhom He came, 
loA'cd darkness rather than light— that the race of the 
chosen people could be wholly absorbed in one insane 
repulsion against infinite goodness and purity and love. 

Through all this He passed in that hour which, 
Avith a recoil of sinless horror beyond our capacity to 
conceive, foretasted a worse bitterniws than the worst 
bitteniess of death. And after a time — ^Auctorious indeed, 
but Aveary almost to fainting, like His ancestor Jacob, 
Avith the struggle of those supplications — He came to 
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seek one touch of human support and human symjiathy 
from the chosen of the chosen — His tliree Apostles. 
Alas ! He found them sleeping. It was an hour of fear 
and peril ; yet no certainty of danger, no love for Jesus, 
no feeling for His unspeakable dejection, had sufficed to 
hold their eyes waking. Their grief, their weariness, 
their intense excitement, had sought relief in heavy 
slumber. Even Peter, after all his impetuous promises, 
lay in deep sleep, for his eyes wei'c heavy. “ Simon, 
sleepcst thou?” was all He .said. As the sad reproachful 
sentence fell on their ears, and staidlcd them from their 
slumbers, “Were ye so unable,” He asked, “to watch 
with me a single hour ? Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation.” And then, not to palliate their 
failure, but rather to point ont the p(?ril of it, “The 
spirit,” He added, “ is willing, but the fh'sh is weak.” 

Once more He left them, and again, with deeper in- 
tensity, repeated the same prayca* as before, and in a pause 
of His emotion came back to His disciples. Hut they 
had once more fallen asleep ; nor, when He awoke them, 
could they, in their heaviness and confusion, find any- 
thing to say to Him. Well might He have said, in the 
words of David, “ Thy I'ebuke hath broken my lieart ; I 
am full of heaviness ; I looked for some to have pity on 
me, but there was no man, neither found I any to 
comfort me.” ^ 

For the third and last time — but now with a deeper 
calm, and a brighter serenity of that triumphant confi- 
dence which had breathed through the Iligh-Priestly 
prayer — He withdrew to find 11 is only consolation in 
communing with God. And there he found all that He 
needed. Before that hour was over He was prepiu’cd 

* Ps. kix. 20. 
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for tlie worst that Satan or man conlcl do. He knew 
all that would befall Him ; perhaps He had already 
caught sight of the irregular glimmering of lights as 
His pursuers descended from the Temple precincts. Yet 
there was no trace of agitation in His quiet words when, 
coming a third time and finding them once more sleep- 
ing, “ Sleep on now,” He said, “ and take your rest. It 
is enough. The hour is come. Lo ! the Son of Man 
is being betrayed into the hands of sinners.” For all 
the aid that you Ciin render, for all the comfort your 
symjrathy can bestow, sleep on. But all is altered 
now. It is not I who now wish to break these your 
heavy slumbers. They will 1>e very rudely and sternly 
broken by others. “ Itise, then ; let us be going. Lo ! 
lie that betrayeth me is at hand.”^ 

Yes, it was more than time to rise, for while saints 
liad slumbered sinners had plotted and toiled in exag- 
gerated preparation. Wliile they slept in their heavy 
anguish; the traitor had been veiy wakeful in his active 
malignity. More than two lioiu’s had passed since fi-om 
tlie lighted chamber of their hapjiy communion he had 
plunged into tlie niglit, and those liours had been very 
fully occupied. He had gone to tlie Higli Priests and 
Pharisees, agitating them and hurrying tluan on with 
Jiis own passionate ])recipitancy ; and partly perhaps out 
of gi'nnine terror of Him with whom he had to deal, 
partly to cnliance his own inqioi-tance, Inul got the 
leading Jew.s to funiish liim with a motley bjind com- 
posed of tluur own servants, of the Temple watch with 

* It lias hecii ask»?<l why St. J<jhu tells iis nothing of the agony ? Wo 
do not know; hnt it may very likely h/ivo luxni bocaiise the story hail 
alit^ady been told as Ihlly ?is it w:\s known. Certainly, his sileneo did not 
ft]>nng from any notion tluit the agony was unworthy of Christ’s grandeur 
(see xii. 27 ; xviii. 11). 
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their oflScers, and even with a part at least of the Eoraan 
garrison from the Tower of Antonia, under the command 
of their tribune.^ They were facing against One who 
was deserted and defenceless, yet the soldi ei-s were armed 
with swords, and even the promiscuous throng had pro- 
vided themselves witli sticks. They were going to seize 
One who would make no attempt at flight or conceal- 
raeut, and the full moon sluul its lustre on their un- 
hallowed exp('dition ; yet, lest He should escape them 
in some limestone grotto, or in the deep shade of the 
olives, they carried lauteriis and torches in their hands. 
It is ertdent that they made their movenumts as noise- 
less and steiilthy as possible ; but at night a deep 
stillness hangs over an Oriental city, and so largt* a 
throng could not move unnoticed. Already, as Jesus 
was awaking Tlis slee])y disciples, II is ears had caught 
in tlu' distance the clank of swords, the tnudof hurrying 
footsteps, the ili-sn])])r(*ssed tumult of an advancing 
crowd. He knew all tliat awaited Him ; He knew that 
the (juiet gard(‘n which He had loved, and wheix; He 
had so often lu'ld happy intercourse with His disciples, 
was familiar to the traitor. Tlu)se unwonted and hostile 
sounds, that red glare of lamps and torches athwart 
the moonlit intei’s[)ac(‘s of the olive-yards, wen; enough 

' 7 / oi'U (TTreipa Ka\ u xviii. 12; (*f. »>) ; ])Ut &t. Jollll 

Jiot inc'aii tliJit (fJl the tiUO ot* tlio i^arrisoii tTiidas. 

Of (ioui-se the coiisfut t)f Pilrto have been olttainetl wilh tin* i^xpress 

ol)j(‘et of j)i*eju(lieiii^ him aufainst Jesus as a «laiii;’emus jjersoii. The 
tTTpaTTjyol Tov Upov of Tjiike xxii.52are Tjt*vilieal oilieers. Critii's have ti’ital, 
as in so many instances, to show that there is an error here beeaust^ there 
was only one ‘•captain t»f the Temple'’ (or ittk nr wlmse oltice 

seems to date from the C^aptivrty [Neh. ii. 8; vii. 2 (snr hdJjinik); ef. 
2 Alaee. iii. 4]. Jjut in J Esdr. i «8. we find ol eirKrTardTai tov Upov, three 
in number; and as tlie captain had jrnards under him. to niaki^ tlie rounds, 
t Jos. B. J. \i. 5, Ih o: TOO lepoi) tpnAUK^s' yr/y(i\av to; (rTpaT7jy<p), llie name 
might be applied gvnerr lly to the w hole body. 
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to show that Juchis had betrayed tlie secret of His 
retirement, and vvais even now at liand. 

And even as Jesus spoke the traitor himself ap- 
peared.^ Overdoing his part — acting in the too-hurried 
impetuosity of a crime so hideous that he dared not 
pause to think — he ]>ressed forward into the enclosure, 
and was in front of all the rest." “ Comrade,” said Jesus 
to him as he hurried forward, “the crime I'or which thou 

art come Tlie sentence scons to have been (nil. 

short by the deep agitation of ilis spirit, nor did Judas 
return any answer, intent only on giving to his confede- 
rates his shameful preconcerted signal. “ lie whom I 
kiss,” he had said to them, “ the same is He. Seize 

^ Throii<(lioiit ilio <loscn])<ion of tlioso sfcnos I lifivo simply tak(‘ii llio four 
Gospel ii/ii*nitives as oiio whole, ami ro^anlod lliom as supplcmoiifiiig 0 M«*h 
oihor. U will bo soon how easily, ami williout a siiigh^ violent hy pot he, sis, 
iln^y fall into one hannoinous, probable, ami simph^ narrative. Ijaiigo here 
a(lo])ts what .seems to mo to be t)iob(*st order of .stMjmuiee. Tlu5 fad tliat 
Judas gave the .sigjial loo early for his own purpose seems to follow IVom 
John xviii. 1* — 9 (e|f/A0€//). Alford thinks it “ ineoneeivablo that Jmlas 
had given his traitor-kiss before this seeno; but his own arrangement will 
surely strike every eareful reader as much more ineoiiet.'ivable. 

" Luke xxii. 17. 

Matt. xxvi. 5t), eV// (i irdpti — ])erlmj»s this is an exelaniation for “ Wlial a 
orinie ! ” .1 have takmi it in the sense of an aposio]>esi.s, “ What tliou art here 
for (do).” But ])evhnps «</)’ may " tVl rl; in llelhmistie Greek (Winer, 
111. xxiv. !•). It is not, liowev<M*, likely that .Jesns Avonid have aslasl a. 
fpiest ion on the ])u rpo.se of diidas's coming. Observe 'K7a7/;e (Matt. xwi. 
50), “Comrade,” uoL “frimid” (c/dAe), as most versions Av.xuigly iranslaie 
it. N(wor, t'veii in tbo ordinary conventionalities of life, AA’onId Christ use 
a term whieli AA'as not strictly true. There is t^veii something stern in tlie 
use of IraTpe (cf. Matt. XX. IJ; xxii. J2). Jmlas, in the .s(rict('st smise of 
the word, had bim an traTpos ; but as Annnonius .siy.s, 6 iruTpoi uu ndnuDs 
fpi\os. Hence the lines of Houdenius {Be Puk.-i .) — 

'^Si honor.'i.s, O dulcis Doniiuc, 

Iniinicum amici nomine, 

Qualcs erunt amoris carmine 
Qiii tc camint et iiiodulaminc ? ’’ 

altliongh exquisitely beaatiful, are not sii-ictly accurate. 
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Hiro at once, and load Him away safely.” ^ And so, 
advancing to Jesus with liis usual cold title of address, 
he exclaimed, “ Rahbi, Rabbi, hail !” and profaned the 
sacred cheek of his Master with a kiss of ovciracted 
salutation.” “Judas,” said Jesus to him, with stern 
and sad reproacli, “ dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” These words were enough, for they 
simply revealed the man to himself, by stating his 
hideous act in all its simplicity; and the method of 
Ids ti’cachery was so unparalleled in its heinousnoss, so 
needless and spontaneously wicked, that more words 
would have been superfluous. With feelings that the 
very devils might have pitied, the wretch slunk back to 
the door of the enclosure, towards which the rest of 
the crt)wd were now beginning to press. 

“Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” was tlu' 
eager question of St. Peter, and the only other disciple 
provided with a weapon ; for, being within the garden, 
the Apostles were still unaware of the number of the 
captors.^ Jesus did not at once answer the question ; 


^ Mark xiv. 44, Kpar-ntrar^ - • • kui airaydyfre d(T<l>a\u5 — 0110 of tlio many 
slight inidesigiiiMl tracos of Judas's iuvuluiiiary ierror and misgiving, 
llis words ]jrv)bal)ly worn Sch((hhii ahlca nihbi^ ** Fcacc bo to tiieo, Kablti I" 
but tlujro cai'iti no oh'hi Sludnin in reply : tlicro was no peace for the 
(iiTaiid on wliicli Judas bad conn*. Mr. Monro olisorvos Iioav diaraclt'ristic 
are these snatch os of dialoguo like rh ei dvyatrai in Mai-k ix. llo [v. p. o4),aiul 
tho T7> dpxhv (irt kuI AaAw vpuy (John viii. 25; r. 75), and tare €ws tovtov 
(Luke xxii. 51; v. iufr., i). J2()). Surtdy Ihe mo.st invoiilivo of inventors 
neither could nor Avould invent phrases like tliese ! 

‘The KaT€ifn\T](rfv of Matt. xxvi. 49; Mark xiv. 45, as compared with 
the (l>iKT]au) before, is clearly meant to imply a fi'vveiit kiss. Something of 
the saiiuj kind siicms to bo intended by the “Kabbi ! Ralibi ! ” of Mark xiv. 
45.' Kvpic was the ortlinary address of the Apostles to (,’hrist'; but the 
colder and feebler “ Eabbi ” setuns to Il’Uo beiui tJie title ahvays used by 
Judas (Bongel). Cf. supr , p. 2S8 

’ All this is obvious fioin tho co -tex^ The jdace avIucIl since tlie days 
of St. llelciia, has been jiointcd out is the gaialen c.t' Gethseinane may nr 
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for no sooner had He repelled the villainous falsity of 
Judas than He Himself stepped out of tlie enclosure to 
face His pursuers. Not flying, not attempting to hide 
Himself, He stood there before them in the full moon- 
liglit in His unarmed and lonely majesty, shaming by 
His calm presence their superfluous torches and super- 
fluous arms. 

“Whom are ye seeking?” He a,skod. 

The question was not objectless. It was asked, as 
St. John points out,^ to secure His Apostles from all 
molestation ; and wc may suppose also that it served to 
make all wdio were jjresont the witnesses of His arrest, 
and so to prevent the possibility of any secret assassina- 
tion or foul play. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth,” they answered. 

Their exeiteiuent and awe ])referred this indirect 
answer, though if there could have been any doubt as 
to who the s])eaker was, Judas was there — the eye of 
the Evangelist noticed him, trying in vain to lurk amid 
the serrieil ranks of the crowd — to preveiit any possible 
mistake which might have been caused by the failure of 
his premature and tliend'ore disconcerted signal. 

“ E am He,”~ said Jesus. 

'.riiose quiet words ])roducod a sudden ])aroxysm of 

may no^ Ik* tlio aiilluTilic sito ; Imt tlioro can lie little donht that the actual 
Ki/TToi or had an enclosing wall, 

‘ John xviii.8. Ffow ahsolutely doe.s this Tiarrativt* shatter to pieces tlie 
inl'ainous calumny of the Je.ws, Kpuirroixti/os ku\ diubi^pdaKcov tVoFftSeVTOTa 
eaAw lOiTt*'. c. C' />'. 2, t), ((noted hy K(‘iin, 111. ii. Keim, without 

ignoring Celsus's usi? of Jewish calumnies, thinks that this attack is 
founded on John x. 1.19, ckc. 

- Jijhii xviii. 5. One of tliost* minute touclu's which so clearly mark the 
eye.wilu(‘ss — which are in(^X])lica])le on any otluw su])posilion, and which 
abound in the narcativi* of the ladoved disciple. ^J’o jyivi* to the “I am He’ 
any mysth* sii^niticahce f Isa. xliii. iO, LXX. ; John viii. 28j, as is done hy 
Lange* and others, seems uun'asunahle. 
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amazement and dread. That answer so gentle “ had in it 
a strength greater than the eastern wind, or the voice of 
tliunder, for God was in that " still voice,’ and it struck 
them down to the ground.” Instances are not wanting 
in history in which the untroubled brow, the mere 
glance, the calm bearing of some defenceless man, has 
disarmed and paralysed his enemies. The savage and 
brutal Gauls could not lift their swords to strike the 
majestic senators of Home. '' i cannot slay Marius,” 
exclaimed the barbarian slave, flinging down his sword 
and Hying headlong from the ])risou into which he had 
been sent to murder tlie aged hero.^ Is there, then, any 
ground for the scofling scepticism witli which many 
have received St. John’s simple but striking narrative, 
that, at tlie words '‘1 am lie/' a movement of contagious 
terror took place among the crowd, and, starting back 
ill confusion, some of tliem fell to tlu^ ground ? Nothing 
surely Avas more natural. It must be rmnembered that 
Judas was among them ; that his soul was undoubtedly 
in a state of terrible perturbation ; that Orientals are 
s])ccially liable to sudden ])anic ; that fear is an emotion 
eminently sympathetic ; that most ot them must have 


‘ Veil. PafciT. ii. 19. Otlioi* coiniiu*iitaiors addiieo the further instances 
of M. Aiitonius (Yal. Max. viii. 9, 2), Prolnis, rcrtiiiax, Tclitvny, stepson to 
Admiral Colijj^iiy, Bishop Stanislaus, Ac. Xo one, so far as I liav(i seen, 
([uotes the instance of Avidiiis Cassius, wlio, sprinj^im^ to tlu^ door of lii.s 
ti'iil in night-dress, qiudled a ]nntiin)us army by his mere prestmee. In the 
Talmud, seventy of the strongest Egyptians fall to the earth in attempting 
to hind Simeon, the brother of Joseph. Jeremy Taylor Ixaiuiifully says, 
“But there was a divinity upon Him that th(*y could not seize Kim at first ; 
hut as a wave climbing of a rock is beaten back and scatiereti into member.s, 
till falling down it creeps with gentle waftiiigs, and kisses the feet of the 
fcitony luountain, and so eiicii-ch's it : so the soldiers coming at first with a 
nule attempt, were twice repelled by the glory of His pto-son, till they 
falling at His feet, were at last admiiled lo a seizure of His body.” (L(/e 
of Christ, III. XV.) 
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heard of the mighty miracles of Jesus, and that all were 
at any into aware that Tie claimed to be a Prophet; 
tlijit tlu‘ maniKir in which He met this large multitude, 
whicli the alarms of Judas had dictated as essential to 
His capture, suggested the likelihood of some appeal to 
supernatural ])o\vers ; that they were engaged in one of 
those deeds of guilty violence and midnight darkness 
whicli paralyse the stoutest minds. When we bear 
this in mind, and when we remember too that on many 
occasions in His history the mere presence and word of 
Christ had sufficed to qiudl the fury of tln^ multitude, and 
to keep Him safe in the midst of tluun,^ it hardly iumhIs 
any recourse to mirac^le to account fortius fact that thc^se 
official marauders and their infamous guid(‘ n^coiled IVoni 
those simple words, I am He,'’ as though tluj lightning 
had suddenly l)e(‘n ilashed into their faces. 

While they stood cowering and struggling there, He ' 
again askcnl them, ‘'Whom are yt^ scndving?” Again 
they repin'd, “ J(*sus of Nazandh.” “I told you,’' Ihi 
answered, “ that I am He. If, then, ye are seeking iiuj, 
let these go away.” For He Himself had said in llis 
prayer, “ Of those whom Thou hast given mo have 1 
lost none.” 

The words W(*re a signal to the Apostles that they 
could no longer rejid('r Him any service, aiul that they 
might now consult tli(*ir own safety if tlu'y would. Hut 
when they saw that He meant to oiler no resistan(*e, 
that He was indecnl about to surrender Himself to llis 
enemies, some ])ulsc of nobleness or of shame throbbed 
in the impetuous soul of Peter; and hopelc'ss and useless 
as all resistance had now become, he yet drew his sword, 
and with a feeble and ill-aimed blow severed the ear oi 

‘ Luke iv. 30 ; J oliu vii. 30 ; viii. 59; x. 39 ; Mark xi. 18 (see Vol. I., p. 228, Ac.) 
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a man named Malclius, a sen’^ant of the Hip;h Priest. 
Instantly Jesus stopped the ill-timed and dangerous 
struggle. “ Peturn that sword ol‘ thine into its place,” 
He said to Peter, “ lor all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword;” and then He reproach- 
fully asked His rash disciple whether he really suj)posed 
that He could not escape if He would? whether the 
mere hreathing of a pmyer would not secure for Him — 
had He not voluntarily intended to fuHil the Scrij)tures 
by drinking the cup which His Katlier had given .Him 
— the aid, not of twelve timid Apostles, but of more 
than twelve legions of angels?”* And then, turning 
to the soldiers who were holding Him, He said, “Suffer 
yo thus far,”-* and in one last ;ict of miraei’lous mercy 
touched and healed the wound. 

In the confusion of the night this vvhoh' iueidcmt 
seems to have passed unnotict'd e.'cci‘])t by a very few. 
At any rate, it made no impression upon these hardened 
men. Tluur terror had quite vanished, and had been 
replaced by insolent confidence. The Great Prophet, 
had voluntarily resigned Himself; He was their help- 
less cajitive. No thunder had rolled ; no angel (lashed 
down from heaven for His deliverance ; no miraculous 
lire devoured amongst them. ^J’hey saw Ix'fori? them 
nothing but a Aveary unarmed man, whom one of His own 


^ A lofifion diinng tlio Ein])ii*o coiisistcMl of .T])out (>,000 iripn. Tlio fact, 
tliiili St. John alone nientions Iho names ot* St. Peter anrl Malehus may 
ai’ise simiJy fi’oni his having' h«‘oii more accural ely actpiaintcd than the 
t)tlicr Evangfelists with tJio events of that lit'art-sJiaJviii;^ scene; but 
tluM’c is nothing absurd or improbablo in tlie current supposition, tliat tlio 
name of Peter may havo ticMUi purposely kt'pt in tht^ background in the 
earliest cycle of Christian records. 

“Tins may either mean, “ Let me tm» for one moment oiily, while I 
*A*aI iJiis woundetl man,’' as Alford not improbably undcr.stands it; or. 
“Excuse this single aet of r 's-istaiua^'’ 
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most intimate followers had betrayed, and whose arrest 
was simply watched in helpless agony by a few terrified 
Gralilseans. They had fast hold of Him, and abeady 
some chief priests, and elders, and leading officers of the 
Temple-guard had ventured to come out of the dark 
background from which they had securely seen His 
ca])tm’e, and to throng about Him in insulting curiosity. 
To these especially^ Ho turned, and said to them, “ Have 
ye come out as against a robber with swords and staves? 
When I was daily with you in the 1’emple ye did not 
stretch out your hands against me. But this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness.” Those fatal words 
quenched the last gleam of hope in the minds of His 
followers. “ Then His discij)les, all of them ” ^ — ewen 
the fiery Peter, even the loving John — “forsook Him, 
and fled.” At that supreme moineut only one xinknowu 
youth — perhaps the owner of Gethsemane, ])erha])s St. 
Mark the Evangelist,^ perhaps Lazarus the brother of 

^ Liukc xxii. 52, cTirc Se . . . vphs Touy vpaffycvofi^vovs irpus auTov 

apxifpfts, K. T. A. 

' Mail. xxvi. 56, ol fiaOriral iratfrcs, Maii\’ roatlors will tliaiik me liore 
' for quoting tlui fine lines from Browning’s J)cnth in the Dei<ert : — 

“ Forsake the Christ thou sawest traiislif^rcd, Him 
Who tro<l tlie sea and brou^^lit the (lend to life t 
Wliat should wring this from tlico ? Yo lauL;h and ask 
What wrvmg it ? Even a torchlight and a noise, 

The sudden Homan faces, violent hainis, 

And fear oi what the Jews migiit do ! Just tliat, 

And it is written, * I forsook and llcdj 
There was my trial, and it ended thus.” 

^ Mark xiv. 51, 52 only. As to llio su])posi1iou that it was Laziinis— 
founded partly on tlio locality, partly on the probalnlilies of tke case, partly 
oil the fact that the (rivSi-i/ was a garment that only a p(n*son of some 
wealth would possess — see a beautiful article on “ La/aims,” l)y Professor 
Pluniptro, in the Diet, of the Bible. Ewald’s suiiposition, that it was St. 
Paul (!), st'onis to mo amazing. Tho word ciiy, yv/z/'its, though, like the 
Latin niidm, it constantly means ‘•with only the under robe on” (1 Sam- 
xix. 24; John xxi. 7 ; lies. ’'Ep7., 391; Virg. G. i. 299), is here probably 
literal. 
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Martha and Mary — ventured, in his intense excitement, 
to hover on the outskirts of the hostile crowd. He liad 
apparently been roused from sleep, for he had nothing 
to cover him except the si/iddn, or linen sheet, in which 
lie liad been sleeping. 13ut the Jewish emissaries, either 
out of the mere wantonness of a crowd at seeing a person 
in an unwonted guise, or because they resented his too 
close intrusion, seized hold of the sheet which he had 
wrajiped about him; whereupon he too was suddenly 
terrified, and fled away naked, leaving the linen garment 
in their hands. 

Jesus was now absolutely alone in the power of His 
enemies. At the command of the tribune His hands 
were tied behind His back,^ and forming a close array 
around Him, the Homan soldiers, followed and sur- 
rounded by the Jewish servants, led Him once more 
through the night, over the Kedron, and up the steep 
city slope beyond it, to the palace of the High Priest. 

* John xviii. 12. 



CHAPTER LVIIT. 

JESUS UEFORE THE PRIESTS AND THE SANHEDRIN, 
pa c’sinn nn, “Bo slow in judgment .” — Pirico Ahhuth, i. 1. 

Altitouoti sceptics liave dwelt with disproportioned per- 
sistency upon a multitude of ‘‘ discrepancies ’’ in tlie 
Iburfold narrative of Christ’s trial, condemnation, death, 
and resurrection, yet these are not of a nature to cause 
the sliglitost anxiety to a Cliristian scliolar; nor need 
they awaken the most momentary distrust in any one 
wlio — even if lie have no deeper feelings in the matter 
— approaches the Gospels with no preconceived theory, 
whether of infallibility or of dislionesty, to support, and 
merely accepts them for that which, at the lowest, they 
claim to be — ^liistories honest and faithful up to the full 
knowledge df the writers, but each, if taken alone, con- 
fessedly fragmentary and obviously incomplete. Alb r 
repeated study, I declare, quite f(‘arlessly, that though 
the slight variations arc nunuu-ous — ^though the lesser 
])articulars cannot in every instance be rigidly and 
minutely accurate — though no one of the narratives 
taken singly would give us an adequate impression — 
yet, so far from there being, in this part of the Gospel 
story, any irreconcilable contradiction, it is perfectly 
possible to discover how one Evangelist supplements the 
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details furnished by another, and perf<!ctly possible lo 
understand the true sequence of the incidents by coin- 
biiiing into one whole tlie sepamte indications ubicb 
they furnish. It is easy to call such combinations arbi- 
trary and baseless ; but they are only arbitrary in so far 
as we cannot always be absolutely cerlain that the siic- 
cossion of facts was exactly such as we su])pose ; and so 
fur arc they i'roni being baseless, that, to the candnl 
reader of the Gospels, they carry with them a conviction 
little short of certainty. If we treat the (jospels as we 
should treat any other authentic doemuents r(!Cording 
all that the authors knew, or all that they felt them- 
selves commissioned to record, of the cnovded incidents 
in one terrible and tumultuous day and nigh.t, we sl)all, 
with care and study, see how all that they tell ns falls 
accurately into its proper ]K>sition in the general narra- 
tive, and shows us a sixfold trial, a quadru])le derision, 
a triple acquittal, a twice-repeated condemnation of 
Christ our liord. 

Heading the Gospels side by side, we soon pc'vceive 
that of the three successive trials which our Lord under- 
went at the hands of the Jews, the first only -that 
before Annas^ — is related to us by St. John; the second 
— that before Caiaphas — by St. JVIatthew and St. ]\larA ; 
the third — that b(‘fore the Sanhedrin — by St. Luke 
alone.' Nor is there anything strange in this, since tlu* 
first was the practical, the second the potential, the ibird 
tlie actual and formal decision, that sentence of death 

' But iicvovIIk'Ioss, Si. Jolin disliiirlly alludes to tlu^ scrond trial (x\nii. 

wliorft’aTreVre/Ae*' iii(*aus “ seut/' not “had soul,” as lu iJio E. V. ; and 
rf. xi. 46); and St. Matlhow aiul St. iVtark i’liidy iJie third (Malt, xxvii. 1 ; 
Mark xv. 1). St. Luko, though ho onritouls Iniuself uUh tho imrvalion ot' 
Ihe third only — whieh was tho only legal ouo- yot also distinctly loaves 
room for tho first and sccuud (xxii. 54;. 
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should be passed judicially upon Him. Each of the 
three trials might, from a different point of view, have 
been regarded as the most fatal and important of the 
three. That of Annas was the authoritative 
tliat of Caiaphas the real detennination, that of the 
entire Sanhedrin at daybresik the final ratification.^ 
Wlien the ti’ibune, wlio commanded the detachment 
of Roman soldiei's, liad ordered J esus to he hound, they 
led Him away' without an attempt at opposition. jMid- 
niglit was already passed as tliey hurried Him, from the 
moonlit shadows of green Gelhsemnne, through tin; 
hushed streets of tlie sleeping cit}% to the palace^ of the 
Higli Priest. It seems to have been jointly occupied, 
hy the prime movers in this hlack inicpiity, Annas and 
his son-in-law, Jose])h Caiaphas. They led Him to 
Annas first. It is true that this Hanan, son of Seth, 
the Ananus of Josephus, and the Annas of the Evan- 
gelists, had only been the actual High I’riest for seven 
years (A.D. 7 — 14), and that, more than twenty^ y(!ars 
before this jjoriod, he had been deposed by the Pmeu- 
rator Valerius Gratus. He had been succeeded first by 
Ismael Ben Phabi, then by his son Eh'azar, then by his 
son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas. But tbo priestly families 
would not be likely to attach inorc impoi'tance than 
they chose to a deposition which a strict observer of the 
Law would have regarded as invalid and sacrilegious ; 

^ One uiiglit, j>pi-liaps, from a slightly dilfcrciit point of ahow, regard 
the fpiostioiiing htjfore Annas as mere conspiracy ; that heforo Caiaphas as 
a sort of i)r(diniinary (pie»tioning, or aj/dKpi<ris ; and that hoforo the Sanhe- 
drin as tlio only real and h'gal trial. 

- av\^ means both the entire palace (Matt. xxvi. 58) and the open 
court within the vvhuv or irpoavKiov (id. 69). Pvohahly the house Avas near 
tho Temple (Neh. xiii. 4, soqq.). That Haiian and Caiaphas occupied one 
house seems y>rohable from a comparison of John XAdii. 13 Anth 15. John 
being kiioAA’ii to Caiaphas is admitted to Avitness tho trial before Annas. 
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nor would so astute a people as the Jews he likely to 
lack devices which would enable them to evade the 
Roman fiat, and to treat Annas, if* they wished to do 
so, as their High Priest de jure, if not de facto. Since 
the days of Herod the (Ireat, the High Priesthood had 
been degraded from a pt*rmanent religious office, to a 
tempoi’aiy secular distinction ; and, even had it been 
otherwise, the rude legionaries would probably care less 
tlian notliing to whom tlicy led their victim. If the 
tribune condescended to ask a question about it, it 
would be easy for the Captain of the ^I’cmple — ^Avho may 
very probably liave been at this time, as we know was the 
case subsequently, one of the sons of Annas himself- — to 
represent Annas as the Sagan} or Nad — the “ Deputy,” 

' The iiile Sagan 1iaccohanh)iy ‘*do]mty” or “cliiof” of tlio priests, is 
saUl to date from the <lay when tlui Seleucids negleeted for sovoii years to 
appoint a successor to tho wckod Alciiiius, and a “ dtiputy ” had to supply 
liis place. But accident must often have roiid(‘rod a sagan necessary, and 
wetiud‘*t]ie second priest ” prominently mentioned in ti Kin^s xxv. 

Jcr. lii. 24 (Buxtorf, Lex. Tahn. s. v. Thus on one occasion, on tho 

cvcniiipf of the groat Day of Atonement, Hareth, King of Arabia, was talk- 
ing to Simeon Ben Kamliith, wdio, being High Priest, was rendered legally 
impure, and unable to olticiate the next day, because some of the king’s 
saliva happened to fall on his vestments. His l)rother then supplied his 
place. It is, however, doubtful whether the title of Sagan did not originate 
later, and wdielhijr any but tho real High Priest could., under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be the Naai. In fact, the iianuf Nani s(‘ems to bo enveloped 
in obscurity. Perhaps it corresponds to tho mysterious (rdpafJL€\ (= Sar 
am El, ** Prmco of the Peo])h5 of God). Ewald says that Haimn might 
have been Ab Beth Din, as tho second in the Sanhedrin was calleil ; and it 
IS at any rate clear, among many obseuritios, that sliort of lieiiig High 
Priest, ho might have oven exceeded liim in intlueneo (ef. Acts iv. G; 
Maimon. Sauhedr. 2, 4). Tlie High Prh^sthood at tin's tinier was confined 
to some lialf- dozen closely-connected families, especially tlie Boot husians, 
and tho family of Haiian, the Kamliiths, and tho Kantln'ras; yet, since 
the days of Horod, tho HigJi Priests wer(^ so Cfunpletely tho puppets of 
the civil power tliat tlicro were no less than lvveiit}’-cig]it in 107 years 
(Jos. Antt. XX. 10, § 1). Both Josephus (ds rwu apxdpewu, B. J. ii. 20, §4) and 
the Talmud (c'bna c'shd "zi) fpiite bear out the language of tho Gosjicls in 
attributing the pontifical power more to a caste tlian to any individual. 
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or the President of the Sanhedrin — and so as the proper 
person to conduct the prelinunary investigation. 

i. Accordingly, it was hef()rc Hananthat Jesus stood 
first as a prisoner at the tribunal.^ It is probable that 
he and his family had been originally summoned by 
Herod the (Ireat from Alexiindria, as su])ple supporters 
of a distasteful tyranny. The Jewish historian calls this 
Hunan the happiest man of his time, because he died at 
an advunced old age, and because both ho and five of his 
sons in succession — not to mention his son-in-law — had 
enjoyed the shadow of the High Priesthood so that, iu 
fact, for nearly half a century In; had practically wielded 
the sacerdotal power. Jhit to be admired by s\ich a 
renegade as Josephus is a questionable advantage. In 

The fact sooiiis to that even in those had times the oilice (lom.Tii(l(‘(l a 
cortiiin amount, of oxioriial diji^nity and solf-d(‘nial which some men wouhl 
only tolerate for a time ; and th(*ir ainlntion was that as many nuMnlxTs of 
their family as possible should hav(» “passed the chair.” Such is tli(‘ 
infei’oncc; drawn hy D(*r(‘nhourt]j‘ from Jos. ytiiff. xx. JK § 1; and still more 
from tlie let t(*r of th(^ Hij*h Pnc'st Jonathan, son of Haiian, to Ajrri]»pa 
(id. xix. 6, § 4). Martha, daughter of Boethus, houpjht the prit'stluxxl for 
her hushand, Jesus, sou of Gamala, and had caii)ets spn'ad from lau* lioiisc^ 
to tlio Tejuple when she went to see him sacrific(». This man had silk 
g’loves made, tliat lie niit>fhl not dirty liis liands while .sacrificing! (See 
Renan. JjAnievln'i^f, 41) He(|q.) 

> J(4m xviii. i:?, ID— 24. 

‘Eieazar,A.D. 1(1; Juiiaihan, A.D. od ; Theophilus, A.D. 37 ; Matthias. 
A.D. 42 — 43 ; Annas tlie younji^er, A.P. (>3. Tlui Talmudic (piotations about 
Annas and In's family im ^^■iveii iu Lij^htfoot. Tliey were remarkahle for 
boldness and cunninj^ (Jos. Anit. xx. D, § 1 ), Jind alsj) for avaricti and niean- 
noss (Sifr. Diuitenai. § .1 ().'>). {Jin\ Pm. J, (», (jnot<‘d by Dtu’enboiir.ijf. who 
calls them “<*es ])ontifes d«'testi\s” ]\d., ]». 4(58 |.) - -An ener^(dic male- 
diction against all tliese families is found in u, in whi<*h occur 

the words, “Woe to the lionsc^ of Hamm I woe to their ser].eiit hissinj^s! 

pn n'lo 'b wn. Id. 232 .) — ^TIk? Boethnsians are re])roaehe.d for 
their “Mmlgeons;”. the Kaiithcra.s for their libels; tlio Phalus for their 
“fists” (Rai)}iall,/PV. of the Jews, ii. 370). ])assage is a Jitth? ohscure, 

but the Talmud has many allusions to tin* worth Icssu(*ss and w'orldliiic.ss of 
the priests of this period. (Renan, L'Anlcchrid, pp. 50, 51.) 
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spite of liis prosperity he seems to liave left behind him 
hut an evil name, and we know enough of his character, 
even from the most nnsnspocted soxirccs, to recognise in 
him nothing better than sin astute, tyrannous, worldly 
Sadducce, unvenerable for all his seventy years, full of a 
serpentine malice and mesiuness which utterly belied the 
meaning of his name,^ and engsigiid at this very moment 
in a dark, disoi’derly consjiir.icy, for which even a worse 
man would have had csiuso to blush. It was before this 
alien and intriguing him-aroh that there began, at mid- 
night, the fii’st stage of that long and terrible trial.® 

And there was good resison why St. J ohn should have 
preserv'ed for us Unn phase of the trial, and preserved 
it apjmrontly for the e.vpress reason that it had been 
omitted by the other Evangelists. It is not till aft(?r 
a lapse of years that pcophi can always see clearly the 
prime mover in events with which they have been con- 
temporary. At the time, the ostensible agent is the one 
usually regarded as most responsible, though ho may bo 
in reality a mere link in the olHcial machinery. Eut if 
there were one man who was more guilty than any other of 
the death of Jesus, that man was 11 a nan. His advanced 
age, his preponderant dignity, his worldly position and 
influence, as one who stood on the best terms with the 
Ilerods and the I’rocurators, gave an exceptional weight 
to his prerogative decision, tl’ho mere fact that he 
should have noticed Jesus at all showed that he attached 
to His teaching 'A 2 )oJilicnI signilicance — showed that ho 
was at last afraid lest Jesus should alienate the people 

‘P”. “elemont,” or “inorcifiil. ’ Thu Paniily w«n-e rpmarkaWo for 
boldness and cunning, as wrjl as for a.aricc .‘iid Ji)ca7i7iess (Ji7.s. xx. 9, 
§1; Bifr. Dontoron. § 105; Jn'. Fea. I. it tji7iolt‘d hy Dci'onbonig, 

Fal, p. 468). 

* John xvlii. 19 — ^24. 
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yet more entirely from tlie pontifical clique than had 
ever been done by Shemaia or Abtalion. It is most 
remarkable, and, so far as I know, has scarcely ever 
been noticed, that, although the Pharisees undoubtedly 
were actuated by a burning hatred against Jesus, and 
were even so eager for His death as to be willing to 
co-operate with the aristocnitic and priestly Sadducees — • 
from whom they were ordinarily separated by every kind 
of difference, political, social, and religious — ^yet, from the 
moment that the plot for His arrest and condemnation 
had been matured, the PJiarisees took so little part in it 
that their name is not once directly mentioned in any 
event connected with tlu! arrest, the trial, the derisions, 
and the crucifixion. The Pharisees, as such, disappear; 
the chief priests and elders take their place. It is, 
indeed, doubtful Avhether any of the more distinguished 
Pharisees were members of the degraded simulacrum of 
authority Avhich in those bad days still arrogated to 
itself the title of a Sanhedrin. If we may believe not a 
few of the indications of the Talmud, that Sanhedrin 
was little better than a close, irreligious, unpatriotic 
confedemey of monopolising and time-serving juiests 
— ^the Bocthusim, the Kamhits, the Phabis, the family 
of Hanan, mostly of non- Palestinian origin — who were 
supported by the government, but detested by the ])eo])ie, 
and of whom this bad conspirator was the very life and 
soul. 

And, perhaps, we may see a further reason for the 
apparent withdrawal of the l^harisees from all active* 
co-operation in the steps which accompanied the con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus, not only in the supe- 
rior mildness which is attributed to them, and in their 
comparative insignificance in the civil administration. 
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but also in their total want of sympathy with those 
into whose too fatal toils they had dehvered the Son of 
Crod. There seems, indeed, to be a hitherto unnoticed 
circumstance which, while it would kindle to the highest 
degree the fury of the Sadducees, would rather enlist in 
Christ’s favour the sympathy of their rivals. What had 
roused the disdainful insouciance of these powerful 
aristocrats ? Morally insignificant — the patrons and 
adherents of opinions which had so little hold upon the 
people that Jesus had never directed against them one 
tithe of the stern denunciation which He had leA'elled 
at the Pliarisees — they had ])layed but a very minor 
jjart in tlic opposition which had sprung up round the 
Messiah’s steps. Nay, further than this, they would be 
wholly at one with Him in rejecting and discounte- 
nancing the minute and casuistical frivolities of the Oral 
Law ; they might even have rejoiced that they had in 
Him a holy and irresistible ally in their opposition to 
aU the Jfa(/nd6th and ITulacMlh which had germinated 
in a fungous growth oA’cr the whole body of the Mosaic 
institutions.^ Whence, then, this sudden outburst of 
the very deadliest and most ruthless opposition ? It is 
a conjecture that has not yet been made, but which tlu* 
notices of the Talmud bring home to my juind with 
strong conviction, that the mge of these priests was 
mainly due to our Lord’s words and acts concerning that 
House of God which they regarded as their exclusive 
domain, and, above all, to His second public cleansing of 
the Temple. They could not indeed jmm this point in 
their accusations, because the act was one of which, 
secretly at least, the Pharisees, in all probability, heartily 
approved; and had they urg(>d it against Him they 

‘ Jos. Antt. xiii. 10, § G. 
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would have lost all chance of impressing upon Pilate a 
sense of their unanimity. The first cleansing might 
have been })assed over as an isolated act of zeal, to which 
little importance lu'ed be attached, while the teaching of 
Jesus was mainly' confined to de.spised and far-olf Galilee; 
but the second had been more public, and more vehement, 
aud had apparently kindled a mon; general indignation 
against the gross abuse which called it forth. Accord- 
ijigly, in all three Evajigelists we find that those who 
complained of the act are not distinctively Pbaris(*es, but 
‘‘ Chief Prieist-s and Scribes ” (Matt. x.\i. 15; Mark xi. IS; 
Luke xix. -17), who seem at once to have derived from it 
a fresh stimulus to seek 11 is destruction. 

But, again, it may be asked. Is thor(^ any reason 
beyond this bold infraction of their authority, this 
indignant rejiudiation of an arningement which they 
had sanctioned, which would liave stirred u]> the rage 
of the.se priestly families ? Yes — for we may assume 
from the 'I’almud that it tended fo wound (heir acurice, 
to interfere with their illicit and yreedij gaine. Avarice 
— the besetting sin of Judas — tlu^ besetting sin of the 
Jewi.sh race — seems also to have beem the besetting sin of 
the family of llatum. It was tiny who had I’ouiuled 
the chanujolh — the famous four sho])S under the twin 
cedars of Olivet — in which were sold things legally pure, 
and which they had manipidated with such commercial 
cunning as artificially to raise* the ]n’ice of doves to a 
gold coin apiece,*, until the ])e*e)])]e were ele.*livere*el from 
this gross imjmsitiem by the indignant iuteiference ol a 
grandson e)f Hillel. There is every reason to believe 
that the shops which had intruded even under the 
d\*ni])le peerticoes were not emly sane;tione*d by their 
authority, but even Tnanage*el for their profit. To intcTfeTC 
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with these was to rob tliom of one important source of 
that wcaltli and worldly comfort to which they attached 
such extravagant importance. There was good reason 
why llanan, the head representiitive of “ the viper 
brood,” as a Talmudic writer calls tlnuu, slumld strain 
to the utmost his cruel }>rerogative ol‘ power to crush a 
Prophet whose actions tended to make him and his 
powerful family at once wholly contmnptihle and com- 
paratively poor. 

Such then were the feelings oi' hitt(>r (Contempt and 
liatred with which the e.\-JIigh Priest assumed th(f 
initiative in inti'rrogating Jesus. Tin; liiet that he dared 
not av<jw them — nay, was lorccd to keep them wholly 
out of sight — would only add to the intensity of his 
hithTiiess. Kvnm his method of procedure seems to have 
Iieon as wholly ilh'gal as was his assumption, in such a 
place and at such an hour, of any legal function what- 
ever. Anxious, at all hazards, to trump up some avail- 
ahle charge of sc'cret sedition, or of unorthodox teaching, 
he questioned Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine. 
I’he answer, for all its calmness, involved a deep reproof. 
“ I have spoken o])enly to the world ; I ever taught in 
the synagogue and in the T(*mple, when? all the Jews 
come together, and in secret I said nothing. AVhy 
askest thou me ^ Ask those who have heard me what 
I said to them. Jjo ! these” — ])ointing, perhaps, to 
the hystanders^ — “ know what 1 said to thiun.” The 
cin))hatic re])etition of the “ I,” and its unusually sig- 
nificant ])osition at tin* end of the s('ntence, show that a 
Contrast was intended; as though Me had said, “This 
midnight, this sedition, this secrecy, this indecent 
mockery of justice, are ^ours, not viinc. There has never 

' ouTo:, not fKiii'oi. 
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been anything esoteric in my doctrine; never anything 
to conceal in my actions ; no hole-and-corner plots 
among my followers. Hut tliou? and thino?” Even 
the minions of Annas felt the lalse position of their 
master under this calm I'cbukc ; they felt that before the 
ti'ansparent innocence of this youthl'ul Eabbi of Nazareth 
the hoary hypocrisy of the crafty Sadducee was abashed. 
“ Answerest thou the High Priest so?” said one of 
them with a burst of illegal insolence ; and then, nn- 
reproved by this jjriestly violator of jnstice, he profaned 
with the first infamous blow the sacred face of Christ. 
Then first that face which, as the poet-preacher says, 
“ the angels stare upon with womh'r as infants at a 
bright sunbeam,” was smitten by a contemptible slave. 
The insult was borne with noble meekness. Even St. 
Paul, when similarly insulted, llaming intt) sudden anger 
at such a gro.ssly illegal violence, had scatli(‘d the rullian 
and his abettor with “ (Jod shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall;”^ but He, the Son of (lod — He who was infinitely 
above all apo.stles and all angels — with no lla.sh of anger, 
with no heightened time of natural indignation, quietly 
reproved the impudent transgn'ssor with the words, “If 
I spoke evil, bear witness concerning the evil; but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” It was clear that nothing 
more could be extorted from Him; that before such a 

* xxiii. It i.s tliat iii tin* Talniiulic ot 

tlicsu prk'slly families ( Pf.’sarlt. r»7 ; Tnsf/f. Mi tmrlinflt, 15} iIutc is an 
expr«‘ss complaint tlmt llioy iiuuio]n»li.s*Ml all nilin-.s Ity luakiHj^ tlirir si.iiii 
tmisui'crs, captains (of tlu* Toiiipli". ami tliat "Ihdr i t-rnnUa 
strihi thf* with Ihrlr ym/s.” AVJh-ji Jo.si plnis talks of Htnifin 

the soil Haiian as “ a ])nulipous hiver of lihcrty ami admirer of demo- 
cracy,” tho ir.iTC context is (|uite sullvvicnt to show that this is a vc”y 
carclesf, if not dishonest, judjxmeut ; as fjir his wonderful “virtue’’ and 
“justice,” it is prohahle that JoH*])hiis liai’dly cared to ri'concile his own 
Ktatemeuis with what lie records of liim in Antt. xx. It, § 1. 
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tribunal He would brook no further question. Bound, 
in sign that He was to be condemned — though unheard 
and unsentenced — Annas sent Him across the court-yard 
to Joseph Caiaphas, liis son-in-law, wlio, not by the 
grace of God, but by the grace of the Roman Procurator, 
was the titular High i^riest. 

ii. Caiaphas, like his rather-in-law, was a Sadducee 
-equally astute and unserupiiloiis with Annas, but 
endowed with less forc(‘ of* (;hara(!t(‘r and \vill. In his 
house took place tlie second ]>ri\atc and irr(‘gnlar stage 
()t‘ the trial. ‘ Th(T(; -l*or though the poor Apostles 
could not watch for onc^ hour in sympathetic prayer, 
thesis nefarious plotters could watch all night in tlieir 
deadly malice — a l(‘W of the most d(‘s])erate eueinies of 
Jesus among the Priests and Sadduc(H‘s weie met. T4> 
form a session of the Sanhedrin ihvn^ must at least 
liaA’c l)(‘(‘n tw(‘nty-thre(‘ nuuiduu-s ))res(‘iit. And we may 
perhaps he allow(‘d to conjecture tliat this particular 
l)ody b(‘fore which Christ was now convened was mainly 
com])osed of Priests. Ther(‘ wi‘ri‘ in fact tliree Sanhe- 
drins, or as we should rather call them, cy)mniittees of 
fh(‘ Sanhcdriji, which ordinarily nud at (Uffiuvut place^ 
— in the lashcat ll(f(jifa::z'ilh , or Paved Hall; in the 
Hefk Jlulnfsh or Chanihei- by tin* Partition of the 
IVniple ; and near the (Jatt* of the Temple Mount. Such 
heing the case, it is no unri'asonahle supposition that 
these committees Aveie composed of ditUuvut elements, 
and that om» of them may luiv(‘ been mainly sacerdotal 
m its constitution. If so. it would liave been tlie 
uiost lik(dy ol'them all, at Hie present erisis, to embrace 
the most violent measures against Oiw wliose teaching 

‘ Matt. xxvi. /it) — US ; Mark xi\ . on — (io. Irregular, t'ur capital trials 
^^ould only take place by lUyli^lil iv. 1':. 

W 
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now seemed to emliinger the very existence of 

nile.^ - 


priestly 


Bat, whatever mu) have been the nature of tin, 
tribunal over which C’aiuplias was now presiding, it is 
clear that tlu^ Priests were Ibrced to change their tactics. 
Instead of trying, as llanan had done, to o^•erawe and 
entangle Jesus with insidious questions, and so to iu- 
voh'e Him in a charge of secret apostacy, they now 
tried to brand Him with the crime of public error. In 
point of fact thinr own bitter divisions and controversies 
made the task of convicting Him a veiy difficult one. 
If they dwelt on any supposed o])positiou to civil autho- 
rity, //la^ would rather enlist the sympathies of tlic 
Pharisees in His favour; if they dwelt on supposed Sab- 
bath violations or neglect of traditional observances, 
that would accord with the views of the Sadducees. The 
Sadducees dared not complain of His cleansing of the 
Temple : the Pharisees, or those who repre.senbd them, 
found it useless to advert to II is denunciations of tradi- 
tion. J3ut Jesus, infinitely' nobler than His own noblest 
Apostle, would not foment these latent animosities, or 
evoke for His own deliverance a contest of these slum- 
bering prejudices. He did not disturb the temporary 
compromise which united them in a common hatred 
against Himself. Since, therefore, they had nothing 
else to go u])on, the Chief Priests and the entire San- 


’ Twciity-lhnM* would ])p alioiii a I lord of llu*. outiro nundiPi* 
monidcs, ^t-nhcflr, .‘5). I^iilos.s (h<*ro Iw* sonu* sliijflit confusion botwooii tin* 
aecoiid and Ihird trials, tlio ndyns cd* Mark xiv. 53 cannot he taken nu 
jiif'd tic hi httrr, hui. inii-d nn*an simply “all who wenj engaged in llu« 
conspiracy.'’ Indeed, this seems t<i he distinctly implied in Mark xv. h 
Similafh Iji Matt. xxvi. 5!>, 'to avyeSfuoy oAov must mean **tliat. entire rtn.i- 
mitif-e -.L til*; Sanhedrin.” as may he seen hy com])ariiig it with xxvii. 1. 
Thai rtWfipioi/ y he used simply for a siniiU JJethJJia is clear from Matt. 
V. 22. (Jtot. i ttji. ) 
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hedrin “sonffhl fake, mlnem " — sucli is the torrihly simple 
expression of the Evangelists — “ sotu/hl false witness 
against Jesus to p<it Him to death. Many men, with a 
greedy, unnatural dejrravity, mik talse witness — mostly 
ol’ the petty, ignohh;, malignant sort ; and the pow(!rs 
of evil usually supply it to them. The Talmud seems 
to insinuate that tlu; eustom, which they pretend was 
ihoffetiernl one, had bwm followed in the ease of Christ, 
and that two witnesses had been jdaced in concealment 
while a treacluM'ous disci])le — ostensibly Judas Iscariot 
— had obtained from Jlis own lijrs an avowal of His 
claims. This, bow(*v'er, is no less false than the utterly 
absurd and uncbronological assi'rtion of the? tract Sanhe- 
•Irin, that Jesus had been excommunicated by Joshua 
Hen Perachiah, and that though for 1‘orty days a herald 
had proclaimed that He had inought magic from Egy]>t 
and seduced the jyeople, no single witness came forward 
in Mis favour.' Sedting aside th«‘se absurd inventions, 
we learn from the (Jospels that though the agents 
of these priests were eager to li(', yet tlu ir testimony 
was -w false, so shadowy, so se]f-co)itradictorv, that it 
ill! melted to iiotliini?, and (‘ven tliose unjust and bitttu* 
jiuic^es eoiiid not with any deeeney aceept it. l}ut at 
last two eaine Ibrward, wliost* false witness looked more 
jmunisinfj/^ T\w\ liad lieard Him say sometliini^* about 
destroy tlje TiMuple, and ndiuildin:^* it in thn^e days. 
Acexirdint*- to one version His expression bad been, “ T 
m/i dof^troff this Teni]>i«‘ ; ” airordini; to another, “ I trill 
destroy tliis Teinj)l<'/’ Tlu' laet was that He had said 

’ Sanhah\, 13 a, l ( i riit i iii. - 1 2. i — Kxpur.sus II., “Alhi- 
Moiis to Clirist ami Christ iau^ in (hr '* aliiui'! 

" Tlio hivvity <1* (h<* Hvant:‘ lis(N ] .• from kiioAviug whothor the 

ovdinary Jewish riilos nl’ «" i*i' i»ce wen* 'h'M'rNotl. For Josi‘[»him's aeeoimt 
Ml tin* trial of Zoehariah ::<ni of Puu ..»'h, .mm* Bdl. JuU. i\ . 5, 1. 
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neitliov, but “ Bcsiroy tbis Temple ; ” and tbe impera- 
tive luul but been addressed, bypotbetically, to them. 
They were to be tlie destroy(*rs ; lie bad but pronxised 
to rebuild. It was just one of those perjuries which 
was all the moi-e jxeijured, Ixecausx' it box’e some distant 
semblance to the truth ; aixd by just giving a dillerent 
iiuance to His xictual words tlK*y had, with the inge- 
nuity of slandei*, reversed their mi'aning, and hoped to 
found upon tliem a charge of constructive blasjxhemy. 
Hut ('ven this scunblable peijury uttcu’ly brokx* down, 
and desus listened in silence while His disunited tmemies 
iiopelessly confuted (‘ach other’s testimony. Huilt often 
bi'oaks into e.xcuses where ptndect innocmice is dumb. 
He simply sulVered llis false accxisers and their M.se 
listeners to entangh' tlunnsclves in the hideous coil of 
their own malignant lies, and the silence of the inno- 
cent Jesus atoned for the excuses ol'llu- guilty Adam. 

Hut that majestic silenct* troubled, thwarted, con- 
founded, maddened them. It weighecl thexn down for 
the moixient with an incubus of intohu'alxle self-con- 
demnation. "^I hey felt, before that silence, as if fhei/ 
were the culprits,- lb* the judge. And as every jxoisoued 
aiTOW of their cax’efully-])rovided ])erjuries fell liannless 
at His feet, as though blimted on the diamond shield 
of His whit(‘ innocence, they began to fear lest, afl'T 
all, their thirst for llis bhtod W(»uld go unslakid, and 
their whole plot I'ail. Were tiny thus to be compiered 
by the feebleness of their own weapons, without Hb 
stirring a linger, or uttering a word ? Was this 
Prophet of Ahizareth to jxn'vail against fhr///, xnerely f'"' 
lack of a f(!W consistent lies? Was His life charmed 
even agaiu't calunniy coufii'ined by oaths ? It was 
intolerable. 
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Then Caiaphas was overcome with a paroxysm o!‘ 
fear and anger. Starting np from liis jndgmcnt-seat, 
and striding into the midst* — with wliat a voice, Avith 
what an attitude we may well imagine ! — “ Answerest 
Thoii NOTHING ? ” lie e,xclaim(‘d. “ AVliat is it that 
these witness against TIum* ? ” Tfad not Jesus been 
aware that tliost; Ilis judges Avere wilfully feeding on 
aslies and seeking lies, lie might huv(' ansAA'ered; but 
now His awful silence; remained unbroken. 

Then, reduced to utter despair and fury, this false 
High Priest — with marvellous inconsistency, Avith dis- 
graceful illegality — still standing as it w(“re Avith a 
threatening attitude o\'<‘r his ])risoner, exclaimed, “ 1 
adjure Thee; by tin* living (lod te) tell us” — what? 
whether Them :irt a malefacte)!’? AA'liediuT Thou /e«.sY 
secretly taught sealitieui ? whether Thou hast opemly 
utteTeel blasjehemy ? — no, but (anel seire'ly the epiestion 
showeal the elre-ael misgiving which lay undea- all their 
deadly e;e)nspiraey against Him) — “ avjiktiii.r Tnoi; art 
THK Christ, tiii; Seix eir (}e)i)?” 

Strange e|Ue‘stion to a beeunel, defenee'le'ss, condeanneel 
e*riminal; anel strange- e|ue'stie)n IVeem such a epiestioner -a 
High Priest eif His jieople ! Strange ejuc'stiem from the* 
jiielge who Avas hemneling em his false Avitnesses against 
the jn isoner ! Ye-t sei aeljureel, anel to such a epie-stion, 
Jesus cemlelneit be silemt; e>n such a jioint He could not 
leave- Himse-lfeipen to misinterjm-tatiem. In the elays of 
His ha])])ier ministry, when they would have- taken Him 


' Mart xiv. (id. irao-ror . . . «i’« n((ror. 'Du- Saiilu-di-iil s it on opposite 
divans of n ciroiil.Ti' liall; tlu* Ahn/. t»r Pn*sid(*nf, wlio ^vas usually the 
Hijrli Pri(‘st, sat in tlip iniddlo at tin* fartlMM- cml. with thi' Ad Bv.ih Vni, 
HI* Paihor of tlio House of Judguiout, on i.is right, and tiio Chahtnt, or 
^Visc Man, on his h'ft. The aeciised ^\ js )ilaeed o]>posite to him. ^Soe Jos. 
Bell. Jml. iv. 5, §4; Koiin, 111. ii. i 
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Ly force to make Him a King — ^in the days when to claim 
the Messiahship in f/ieir sense would have been to meet 
all their passionate prejudices half way, and to place 
Himself upon the topmost pinnacle of their adoring 
homage — in f/tono days ffe had kept His title of Messiah 
utterly in the background ; but now, at this awful 
decisive moment, when death was near — when, IniinaTily 
sj)eaking, nothing could be gairu'd, everything must be 
lost, by th(‘ avowal — tlu*re thrilled through all the 
ages — thrilled through that Eternity, which is the syn- 
chronism of all the future, and all the present, and all 
the past — the solemn answer, “ I aji ; ^ avd ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of ]>oifer, and 
coming with the cloiid.s fl/heareu.”~ In that answer the 
thunder r<dled — a thunder louder than at Hinai, though 
the ears of the cynic and the Saddui;(‘t‘ heard it not 
then, nor hear it now. In overactf'd and ill-oni(‘ne<l 
horror, the unjust judg<‘ who had thus su])j)lenu‘nt( (l 
the failure of the perjuries which lu' had vainly sought 
— the false High Priest rending his linen robes before 
the True^ — demanded of th(‘ assend)ly His instant con- 
demnation. 

' In Mat I. xxvi. (14-, e/Tray. Alford roftn-s to ,Tn!in xil. lit. 

“Dan. vii. lo : “I ^^aAV in tlio ni«flit. vi.Vions, .-nul, Iwlnild, <mo like flu* 
Son uf Man r.nno with tho '‘louds iif licaviMi, an<l caiiic to tin* Ancipiil of 
Daj'.s, and bron;^dit liiin noar Ix'foro Jiiin.” Hmeo tiu* hybrid iPiiii. 
Bar~i/c(/>eA77, Son of a chmd,” applit’d to tlio Mps.siali in SitithaJr. 1»(». (». 

^ Tins was forbiddon to tlio Priost. in pasrs of iinnirnin^ ( Lpv. x. <»; 

xxl. 10); but tlui Jowish Hohicha considprod it lawful in casos of blasphrmy 
(jldduph) (I Mace. xi. 71 ; Jos. B. J. ii. 15, § 4). As to •Josopli Caiaplia?> 
tlio Talmud is absfilutcly sihoit ; but tho ji^iuioral (•oiir‘<*j>t itni whicli it 
of tho priosts of this o])och a^roos ontiroly with tho Gos|m*1s. Tt tolls how 
sinot; tlic days of Valorins Gratns tin* offir«' had (‘onstantly born bought and 
sold; liow tin; widow Martha, daiifj^htor i»f Botjtlius, A^rippa IT. tAV<» 
bii.shols Oi. gold df‘tnirll to buy it for Jo.s]ina B«ni Ganiala, hor botrothoil; 
how it was disg: .i*‘<*d by oriiiging iiiouniioss and su]>plo syi-ophaney ; how 
tlioro wt;ro. uk'I'l- tlian eighty of tlioso High Priests of tho second Toiuplo 
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“ Blasphemy ! ” he exclaimed ; “ what further ueed 
have we of witnesses? See, now ye heard his blas- 
phemy ! What is your decision ? ” And with the 
confused tumultuous cry, “ He is ish maveth” “ A man 
of death,” “Guilty of death,” the dark conclave was 
broken up, and the second stage of the trial of Jesus 
was over.* 

(wliwli tlioy quoted in illustration of Prov. x. 27), whereas tliere were only 
eighteen of the first Temphi (Frankl, Mouattssekrift, Dee. 1852, p. 588; 
Raphall, Hist, of Jews, ii. 3G8) ; and many other disgraees and enormities. 

* Cf. Nuinh. XXXV. 31. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE INTEKVAL BETWEEN' THE TRIALS. 

“I if.avH my Imck to tlu^ smitprs. and my phi'oks to tlnMn +liat pluckpil 
oil' tlio liair: T liid not my face fnmi sliamo and spitlin^.’* — T sa. 1. ♦>. 

And tliis was liow the Jc^ws at last received tJieii’ 
promised ]\ressiali — longed lor with passionate hopes 
during two thousand years; sin(*e tluui regretted in 
hitter agony for W(‘ll-iiig1i two thousand inon^ ! From 
this moment lit? was n^gardt'd’ hy all tin* a])])aritors ol 
the Jewish Court as a hendic, liahh* to di^ath hy stoning; 
and was only remanded into custody to 1 k^ k<'])t till break 
of day, because l)y daylight only, and in the Lukcat 
Haggazzitli, or Hall of Judgment, and only by a lull 
session of tne entiiv* Sanhedrin, could He In* l(\gally con- 
demned. And sinc<* now they h)ok(‘d U|)on Him as a 
‘Mit pm'son to la* insult(‘d with impunity, Hi* was haled 
through the court-yard to the guard-)*oom with blows and 
curses, in wliich it may be that not only tin* attendant 
menials, hut ev(*n tin* cold hut now infuriat(*d Sadduci*(*s 
took theii* share. It was now hnig past midnight, and 
the spring air was then most chilly. In the centre oi 

' • TvJiiiioii»“ii ^phro(*lH‘Ju;r IJpr/tm mid Aupmi liabon soiiioii Tod iioi'k 
Tiioht «bgpnussL iGriitz, iii. '245). On tlio wliolo of Uiiw Iriiil, spo tJiP 
powerful aud noble nuuarks of Lange (iv. 809) and Kcim mpra]. 
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tlic court the servants of the priests were warming 
themselves under the frosty starlight as tliey stood 
round a fire of coals. And as He was led past that fire 
He Inward — what was to Him a more deadly bitterness 
than any which His brutal persecutors could pour into 
His cup of anf?uish — lie heard His boldest Apostle 
denying Him with oaths. 

For during* these two sad hours of His commencing 
tragedy, as He stood in tlu^ Halls of Annas and of‘ 
Oaiaphas, another moral tragedy, which H(‘ had already 
projjhesicKl, had benm taking ])lace in tin* outer court. 

As far as we can inter Irom the various narratives,^ 
the palace in Jerusahan, conjointly ocennied by Annas 
the r(\‘d, and Caiaphas the titular High Jh*i(*st, se(»ms to 
have been built round a S((uare court, and (altered by 
an ar(di(‘(l ]>assag(' or V(»stibul(*; and on the farthcT side 
of it, probably iij) a short llight of st(*ps,‘^ was the hall 
in which tin* comniittc'e of tin* Sanhedrin had met. 
Timidly, and at a distance*, two only of tin* A jmstles had 
so far r(*(.*oV(*red from tln*ir iirst ]ruiic as to folhnv far in 
the ivar*’ of the nu*lancln)ly ])voct*ssion. One of tliesi* 
— the beloved disci[>le — known ))(*rhaps to the High 
Priest’s hous(*hold as a young fisherman of the Lak(* of 
(Jalil(*e — had ibnnd r(*ady admittanci*, with no attempt 
to (jonceal his sympathi(*s or his identity. Not so the 

^ III tills iiarrnti VO Huto nro nlivioiis Vfd’htfinnti in t lio qiui<lruplt^ 

accounts of tlio Evan j’c lists; hut tlio text will snllirii 'ill}'^ show that tln*iv 
is no irroconciloahlo discrojianoy if they aro pulijoil fairly ami on coniinon- 
senso [)riii<‘i]»los. Tho coiicoption of -u'ciiracy in ancient ivritcrs diilored 
widely from our own, and a. dncPimmt is hy no means mvossarily inaccurate, 
hccjiuso the brevity, or tl;o special pir pose, or tlu* limited information of the 
writer, made it necessarily iiicomplen “ Qni )Uira dicit, ]>auciora coniplee- 
titiir; qui paiiciora (licit. |j]ura non iit jvit.” 

' Mark xiv. (jd, h dr a 4y rf; au\^. 

■' Luke xxii. 51, 
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other. Unknown, and a Galilsean, he had been stopped 
at the door by the youthful portress. Better, far better, 
liad his exclusion been final. For it was a nig-lit of 
tumult, of terror, of suspicion ; and Peter was weak, and 
his intense love was mixed with fear, and yet he was 
veut\iring into the very tliick of his most dangerous 
eiKuiiies. But Jolin, regretting that he should be 
debarred from entrance, and judging perhaps of liis 
friend’s firmness ])y his own, exert(Hl his inllueiice to 
obtain admission ibr liim. With bold imprudence, and 
concealing the better motives which had brought him 
tliitlier, Pet(T, wariunl though he liad been, but warned 
in vain, walked into the court-yard, and sat down in the 
very middle of the servants’ of the very men before whom 
at that moment liis Lord was being arraigned on a 
charge of death. The portress, after tlie admission of 
those conctnaied in th(‘ captun^, secmis to have been 
relieved (as was onlv natural at that lat(‘ hour) byanotl.er 
maid, and advancing to tlie group of h(*r fellow-servants, 
she fixed a curious and earm^st ga/.e “ on the dubious 
stranger as hr sat full in the nd glan^ of the iiielight, 
and tlien, witli a flash of’ n^cognition, slu‘ (‘xclaiined, 
‘‘A\niy, y/o//, as well as tli(‘ otluu*, wiuv with J(^siis of 
dalilee.”*" Let(*r was olf his guard. At this period of 
life liis (‘asy iin]jn‘ssionable nature was ev'(*r liable to be 
moulded by the inlliu'nce of tlie moment, and h<‘ jiassid 
readily into passionate extnanes. Long, long alterwards, 

‘ LviUv \xii. 5r>, jueVos avTwv. 

-Luke xxii. TiO, aTcrtVaora. For On* ollior paHirulars in this cliiiih'.* 
<*om|){iro Jiihii xviii. 17 with Mait. xxvi. 00; Mark xiv. 07. For tViualo 
])ortors, soo Mark xiii. JVt ; Acis xii. 13. 

It »s most instructive to o])sorvo that no one of tho Evanj>^» ‘lists pats 
exaef ly tJio same words info Jicr month (sliowino* cl(‘arly tin* naturo of t.icii 
rcpoi ; ), ami yi‘t oach faitJifuIly preserves the teal, which, i?i the inaids 
f|uestiori, I'ctcr with John. 
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we find a wholly unexpected confirmation of the prol)a- 
bility of this sad episode of his life, in the readiness with 
which he lent himself to the views of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the (*quul facility with which a false shame, 
and a fear of “ them which were of the circumcision,” 
made him swerve into the false and narrow proprieties of 
“ certain which cam(‘ Irom James.” And thus it was 
that the niere curious ((uestion of an inquisitive youn/r 
jrirl startled him by its very suddenness into a quick 
denial of his Ijord. Douhth'ss, at thci moment, it pre- 
sented itself to him as am(>re prudent (‘vasion of needless 
daiifjer. But did he hope to sto]) there ? Alas, “ once 
denied” is ahvays “thrice denied;” an 1 the sudden 
“ manslauj'hter upon truth” always, and ra])idly, develops 
into its utter and deliberate m\irder ; and a lie is like a 
stone set rolling upon a mountain-side, which is instantly 
beyond its uthTcr’s control. 

For a moment, perhaps, his denial was acce])ted, for 
it had he(m very public*, and very emphatic.' But it 
warned him of his danger. (Juiltily he slinks away 
again from tin* glowing bra/ier to the arched entrance of 
llie court, as the crowing of a cock smote, not quite nn- 
liceded, on his guilty <‘ar.' His r(>s])ite was very short. 

‘Mail. Nxvi. tixnpoaOtu •ndi'rwv ; Mark xiv. () 8 , UVK oUa [sv. avrhv), 
ou5t iirhrafxai ffh t 1 \iyfis. 

'Matt. xxvi. 71, fisrhv irv\wya: Mark xiv. i»S, ttv rb irpoavXiov. Tlu*re 
iimst 1)0 some irivial “iiiaocurar^,'’ if any oiio <*aros to pross tlu' word, 
oilluT lioro or in ,To]in xviii. i?*") {iiirov oZv avT(p), Ijiiki' \xii. oS (eT^pos). A 
ivn‘ti']u‘d psinido-rriticiMn lias fixoil on tin* rook as unhistorioal,*’ bocauso 
tlio Jows aro tIiouf»*lit to Iiavo lii-Id cocks iincl(*aii, from tlicir scratching in 
tile (lung. But not to nu'ntioii that tin* bird may have belonged to some 
H'Omaii ill the Tow(‘r of Antonia, otlier Talmudieal stories show that cocks 
Were kept, at Jt'rusah'in : /'.r/., the story of a cock that Avas stoned for killing 
dll infant {Berachoth^ 27, 1 ; see Biutorf, Lvx. Tnhu. 81, 207)3). It is a 
t‘<)iKlesc(*nsion to iiotict* snch object ioii.>, ])artieularly Avhen thi*y are sup- 
posed to rest on Talmudieal authorities tpJuleil iroiii our imperfect know- 
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The portress — part of whose duty it was to draw atten- 
tion to dubious strangers — bad evidently gossipcid about 
him to the servant who liad relieved her in charge of 
the door. Some other idlers weri' standing about, aiul 
this second maid pointed him out to them as haviiuf 
cerfciiiily becm with desus of Nazareth. A lie seemed 
more than ever U(‘(*essary now, and to secure himsidf 
from all furthm* moh'station he even confirmed it witli 
an oatli. Ihit now flight secmied ini])ossible, for it would 
only confirm susj)icion; so witl) (h^sporato, gloojny resolu- 
tion h(‘ once mort* — with feelings which can barely be 
imagined — ;joincd tin* unfritmdly and suspicious group 
who w(‘re standing round tin* fire. 

A whoh* hour ])a^sed : for him it must have* been 
a f(‘arl‘ul hour, and (un* lu^ver to lx* forgottcui. 'Jdie t(‘Tn- 
piTammt of JVder was far too nervous and V(‘h(*ment tu 
suffer him to feel at (‘asi* und(*r this in‘W com])lication ol 
ingratitinh* and falscdiood. If In* rt‘main sil(*nt anlou^■ 
th(*se priestly s(*r\'itors. In* is belraytxl by tin* n'stless 
self-consciousness ol‘ an evil S(*cret which tri(*s in vain In 
simulate indifference*; if In* braziui it out wiih carelos 
talk, lie is latally betrayed by his (Jalihean burr. It is 
evident that, in s])it(* of diuiial and of oath, tiny wholly 
distrust and d('s])is(‘ him; and at last oin* ol* tin* lligli 
Pn(‘st's se‘rvants — a kinsman of the Avounded Malchus 
— once more strongly and conlid(‘ntly cuarg(‘d him with 
luiviiig been with •b*sus in tin* garden, taunting him, ia 
jiroof of it, with the mispla<*(*d gutturals of his prn- 
viticial dialect, "fhe oth(*rs joined in the accusation. ‘ 

ot* a \vlii(‘}i is uii]iisn)ri<*al, aiul aboiuuls 

sell-con 1 radii t ions. Sec Excursus XII., “Xotes on tlic Talmud. ’ 

* .lohn xviil. Luko xxii. 5U ns J Mall* 

xxvi. 73 (ot ccTwres) ; Mark xiv. 70 (ol 7rapf<rTWT€s). 
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Unless lie persisted, all was lost which might seem to 
have been gained. Perhaps one more effort would set 
him quite free from these troublesome cliarges, and 
enable him to wait and se(‘. the end. Ih’(?ssed closer and 
clos(*r by the sneering’, tlireateuinj4‘ band of idle s(?rvitors 
— sinking deepei* and deep(‘r ijito tlie min^ of faithless- 
ness and fear — “ them l)egau ho to curse and to swear, 
saymg, [ know not the man.” And at that fatal 
moment of guilt, wliich might W(‘ll have been for him 
the niomcuit of an apostacy as 1‘atal and final as had been 
that of his brother aposth^ — at that fatal moment, wliile 
those shameless curses still (piivered on tlie air — first 
the cock ennv in the cold grey dusk, and at the same 
luomeiit, cat(*hiug 1h(‘ last accents of those perjured 
oaths, eitluT through th(‘ open portal of the judgment- 
hall,* or as llc‘ was led ])ast th(‘ group at tlu‘ tin^side 
through tlu^ open court, with r\id(' piisliing and ri))ald 
jeers, and blows and spitting — tlu' Ijord — th(‘ Lord in 
tlic agony of* 1 1 is humiliation, in th(‘ maj(‘sty of His 
siloucc — “ ///e Lord tffrned and Inolrd npon Ptder.^' 
Blessed an* those on whom, wlum lit* looks in sorrow, 
tin* Lord lt)oks also with love ! It was I'uough. Like 
an arrow through his inmost soul, shot the mute 
elo(|iu*ut anguish of that re])roaehful glanct*. As the 
siinb(‘ani smites the last hold of snow upon the njck, 
ere it nislu*s in avalanche down the tornn'iited hill, so 
the false sell* of tin* fallen A]K>stIe slippt'd away. It was 
enough: “ lu* saw no more enemies, lu* knew no more 
danger, lui feared im more «leath.” Flinging the fold of 

‘ Tho room ill whiVli fcMis \v;is i*. iiii*- i * I'd imiv liavo Imm'ii om* (>f the 
Iviiid callt‘d niHck'an m tlio Jois<. i.e.. a rot»ai wilJi oa oijcn front hvo m* 
more ai’dic's, and a low niilhiij. the tloor of whudi a|)avod lecican. ^Laue, 
Mod. Egyptians, i. 22. j 
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ills mantle over Jiis Jiead,' Ik? too, like Judas, rushed 
forth into the night. Into the night, but not as Judas; 
into the unsiiniiod outer darkness of miserable self-con- 
deninatioii, but not into the midnight of remorse? and of 
despair ; into the niglit, but, as has been beautifully said, 
it was “ to meet the morning dawn.’’^ If the angel of 
Innocence had left him, his “ younger brother,’’ tlic 
angel of Repentance, took him gently by the hand. 
Sternly, yet tenderly, the spirit ol‘ grace? led up this 
broken-hearted penitent before the tribunal of his own 
conscience, and there his old life, his old shame*, liis old 
weakness, his old self was doomed to that death of godly 
sorrow which was to issue* in a new and a noisier birth. 

And it was this crime, committed against Him by tin* 
man who had first ])roclaimed Him as the Christ — wlio 
had come to Him ov(‘r the stormy wat(‘r — who had drawn 
the sword for Him in Gethsemane — who had attirnn'd so 
indignantly that he would die with Him rather iliim 
deny Him — it was this denial, conlirnu*d l)y curses, tiuil 
Jesus heard inim(*diately alter He had be(‘n (U)nd(*nin(*d 
to death, an<l at tin* very commeneemeut of His first 
terribh* derision. For, in the giiard-ri>om to which He 
was remand(*d to await the break of day, all the ignorant 
malice of religious hatred, all tin* narrow vulgarity of 
brutal spite, all the cold innate cru(‘Ity which lurks under 
the abje*'tness of Oriental servility, was let loose* against 
Him. His very meekiu*ss, His v(*ry sil(*nce', His very 
inajest\ —tin* V(‘ry stainl(*ssness of II is innoee'iici*, the 
v(ry grand(‘ur of Jlis fame — ('V(*ry divine* circumstance 

• 6Vi/3aAwi/ (Mark xiv. 7'ii. This simmiis a }u‘ltfr im'auiii}^ than (1) 
“ vi'hoii' -iitly " ( Mattiu'W, Lukr, or (ii.) Ihoiighi iherron 

^hut cf Mare. Auivl. Cuvi)/ienf. x. ao), or (iii.) “hidinfj: his face iu his 
hand.'.” 

^ Lange, vi. iiJo. 
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and quality wliicli raised Him to a height so intinitcly 
immeasurable above His persecutors — ^all these made 
Him an all the more welcome victim for their low and 
devilish ferocity. They spat in His face ; they smote 
Him with rods ; they struck Him with their closed fists 
and with their open palms.^ In the fertility of their 
furious and hateful insolence, they invented against Him 
a sort of game. Blindfolding His eyes, they hit Him 
again and again, with the repeated tpiestion, “ Prophe.sy 
to us, O Messiah, who it is that smoti> thee.”^ So 
they wiled away the dark cold hours till tlu; morning, 
revenging themselves upon His impassive innocence for 
their own present viloness and previous terror ; and 
there, in the midst of that savage* and wanton varletrj', 
the Son of God, bound and blindfold, stood in His long 
and silent agony, defenceless and alone. It was His first 
derision — His derision as the Christ, the Judge attainted, 
the Holy One a criminal, the l)eliv(*rer in b(jnds. 

iii. At last the mis(*rable lingering hours weiv over, 
and the grey dawn sluiddered, and the morning blushed 
upon that menu)rable day. And with the earliest dawn 

for so the Oral Law ordained,’' and they who could 
tnunplc on all justice and all mercy were y(*t scrupu- 
lous about all the infinitely little — Jesus was led into 
the Lwheat llai/<jazzitli, or Paved Hall at the soxitli- 
east of the Temple, or p»'rhaps into the Cliaiuijoth, or 

^ Matt. xxvi. 67, with 0 ]>('U pallll) 

. . . (struck, probalily witli sticks); Mark viv. 65, pavi(r/xaa-iv . . 

(Kafiov (tl. efiaWov; Lillki* xxii. (v? tvJb, (yf-rai^ov avrif^ Seftoi rea . . . tis 
iiTTiv d vaia-as (re; There is a pathft’.c variety in these live forms insult 
ny blows [cf. Acts xxi. ; wiii. *2; Isa. 1. 0; aniltlie treatment uf one of 
Aumis’s own sons (Jos. R J. iv. 5, !• 

“ Wotstein quotes from Sovhedr. f. IV? b. i similar tentative applied to 
dio falso Messiah, Bar-(^K*]iehas. 

’ ^ohur, 56. See Excuvsr.s V". * 
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“Shops,” wliich owed their very existence to Hanan and 
his family, where the Sanhedrin luid been summoned, for 
His third actual, hut His first formal and legal trial.’ 
It was now probably about six o’clock in the morniu}', 
and a lull session met. Wellinigh all — ^for there were 
the noble exceptions at least of Nicodoinus and of 
Joseph of Ariinathea, and w'c may hope also of Gamaliel, 
the grandson t)l‘ Jlillel — were inexorably bent upon Hi.s 
death. The l*ri«‘sts wt'ro tiu're, whose greed and stdfi.sli- 
ness He had reproved; the Elders, whose hypocrisy He 
had branded; the Scribes, wlu)se ignorance Tie had 
exjjosed;' and w<n-se than all, the worldly, sceptical, 
would-be ])hiloso])hic Saddue(‘es, always the most cruel 
and dangen.ius of o])])oneuts,‘^ whose empty sapience He 

' Liikf* wii. (»<) — 71. It is only 1 »y courtt‘.sv tlint this body can lit 
ivo-avdod as a Saiihodnii at all. Josl ohM‘i*vos that tluM-o is in tlH^ RouiUl- 
[KM'iod no traoo ol‘ any j;Tnuiu(‘ loiral SanluMlrin, apart from niiM-o s|Hri}il 
incompotont ^^atlionuifs. i^Sro Jos. Auft, xx. 1 ; B. J. iv. 5, §4.) 
all t ho facts about tho Sauho<lrin <»f ihi.- ptTiod arc iittt‘rly iJiMurr. On 
Sabbaths and ffasi days thoyaro said to havo mot in thoi^f.Vt ^^(drllAl. 
or Toniph- SymijL^oiruo, which was built alon.ii: tho f7o7. or wall botwoni tl.i 
Ontt'r Court and tlm CVmrt of tho Womon. (Lii;htt\>ot, Jl(n\ fh'hr. : Kt lin 
ito.) R- T'^mao!. son of K. Jo.m\ I ho author of Stth r Ohotf, is ropoi1o<l t< 
havo said that “ forty yi'ars hofnro tho dostriictiun of tho M’»‘ni]>lo tlio 
ln‘dri]i oxilofl itself (from tho Paved Hall), and. osiahii->hotl its(‘lf in tli* 
Clunnijuth" {Ahinhi Znrff.Hhj; and thi*^ is tin* liist of ton miuTatioas <ii 
tho Saiihod'-in immlioiusl in Jiotih :»1 u. 'J’ho-o C/<'0//f/7//. Id’.iv 

in iinmhor. are said to ha\o hooii shop', for the ^.alo i>f d«»Vfs. \c.. midir ;i 
o«.‘(lar on tho Mouni .J ()li\»-s. ooiiiiootod with tlio 7 ompir |)y a liiidyo ott"’ 
tho K<‘dion {Tamiilh, iv. 8). Tluw somn to li;i\o born fomidod by tin- 
family of Annas, who ma(h* thorn viny profit ablr, ami tiny are ralli-’i 
y.n 'rhoy wore dt^stroyrd by the mob when llio ^niods of tl» s- 

detested pru‘sts wore pillaicod throe years bid’oi'o tho siop* of JorusalHii 
(Doronhourj^, //nv/. de Ptfl. 4tiiS ,* Huxt»)rf. Ijr.r. Tnhn. s. v. i'*?, p. Oi l./ 

” Thos(! ar(‘ llu; Sopinrim, who may porhaj»s havo ordinarily fon»'‘d - 
separate ofumnitloe of tho Sanliodriii. See Exeursiis XI 1 1., ‘‘The Saiiln'drii) 

^ Though flost‘phns was a Pharisee, we may, from its probability, aerrjil 
lli.s tostimojiv on this )»oint - tori -K^pl rks Kpiirtis upoi Trapa irdvras toi" 
’lovbauiui (Atdf. xiii. iH, ^ b ; Ji. J. ii. S, § J4). Tin* philo.sophie insoneiina*'' 
of a man of tho world, whtui ouco tJioruuglily irritated, knows no scrupk'' 
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had so grievously confuted. All th(\so were bout u])ori 
His death; all filled with repulsion at that infinite 
o-oodness ; all burning with hatred against a nobler 
natun' than any which tluy could ev(*n con<*eive in 
(:h(‘ir loffiest dreams. An<l yet their task in trying to 
achieve His destruction was not- (‘asy. Tlu* J(*vvish 

fables of His death in the Tahnud, which an*, shanu*- 

lessly false from beginning to mid,’ say that li)r forty' 
('ays, though siiininoiK'd daily by heraldic proclamation, 
not one person came forwanl, according to custom, t 
maintain His inno(*en(.*(‘, and that cons(*(piently H 
was iirst stoned as a. siulncer of tlu‘ |)eopl(‘ (///c.s/V//), 
and tluai hung on tlu* ac(*nrs('d tree. Hu* fact was 
tliat the Sanhedrists Iiad not th(‘ pow(‘r of inllicting 
death,' and even if the IMiarisca^s would have* v(‘ntur(‘(l 

Onliiini’ily SanluMlriii :i iniUl lnl>inial. TIm‘ dm uil'rrs a 

wlioh‘ (Iny wIkmi (li(*y lia«l r«nnl('iiiiUMl any mii* to iloatli. and many Ra!>ln ; 
(hrlai'i‘d tlicinsolvos with slnmy; aUhornmro a^^ainsl rapiial ]»n)iishim*nO.. 
Some of llnan — liki* U. Akilia --<*on^^idfrr4l it a Mot on a imM'tinn' 4»f lljr 
Saiilu'di'in t«» ooiidcmM I'Vt'n <hh‘ idViankT to «l»*ntl». (SaUailoi*. In4iff. »/<* 
ii.; V'/r, tlr ii. |(iS ) sa\a^'ory «»n tliis o4*»-asioii wa-' 

tiiiul)! less (luo (<t Sa<Miu'4'a!i influoiUMV 'Tin' Mnjiil^>fh lo. nw*u- 

.iiiiis a S4»rt ol' I I’ailitional [uMial 4*o<h* of lliis party wITh'Ii mumiis to liav»‘ l>»*on 
i)ra»'oniaii in sovoi*iry, and \vhi«'li tin- |L;’ot srl a^idt*. 

S.; klu<*i*an ]»ri4-.<is, liki’ SiiiMMin Im-ii >s|n‘ta«-li Ih Ijm'i' tlii'in. had "hut hntnl."." 

I DiM*cnl)om-j*-, p. lOti.’^ S»M* Mxrni>'ns XIV.. “ Phari>>i*»*s and Sadiu-<*os." 

' Any 4>in* wlio caros to h»ok at tin* 'ralnnnll4* faUi'lnHHls ami ronfusinn'. 

iil)i»iit, Uon Sotaila, I’amh'ra. Xw. 'oay tin in in Ihjxtoil*. //(,»*. \. 

p. I loS, MM)ij. ; I li-i'i-nl-iairiL^, i/ df /’o/. OiS. In nm'XiinrijfatiMl 

•‘ilitions of tin* 'I’alinnd, tlu* nann* of ,<r.'^ns is v-.aitl to vu-nir l\vi-nt\ limns 
Si‘(* Exv-ui-Mis 1!., *• Allnsii^ns t > I’lnisi ami ehr’mlians in tin* 'I'alnnnl.’' 

■ I'liis is disiiin-lly stalnd by lln* »b-\\> in J(»lin wiii. .*>1. and tliongli 
‘'uiin*iMporary notii'cs senm tii siiow tn.ii in any i-ommon 4*asi* tin* Romans 
arcrhuih' i\ j'lidinial ninrdi i* mi rc'lii^-.'itns : 4 -i-t>nml-^ ( John v. JS: \ii. 

Arts wiii. ‘J7\ (t,^, ,J,^\ys niiuhl not always avi tliny likiul in siu*li 

<'i»sv's wnli iinpnnity, as v. as pro\«‘d by tin* • ‘pvimaiul ami di‘L:;r:\daivon ol 
youni;»M* Uaiiau fvu* iln* i*avl wlo h lu* ami tlm Sanlu-vlrin ti»olv iu 
{•m 4'xi‘nnion of Jamrs th- 1 i iiln’i- «»f ,i. -ns. D.'ilinynr v/'Vrs/ < f' tht' 

t fi tirh, !<]. Tr., p. IJo) tau - a dllb'injii \ir\\. and tlnid^'' that all liny 
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to usurp it in a tumultuary sedition, as they afterwards 
did in the case of Stephen, the less fanatic and more 
cosmopolitan Sadducees would he less likely to do so. 
Not content, therefore, with the cherein, or ban oj* 
i^reatcr excommunication, their only way to compass 
His death was to hand Him over to the secular arm.^ 
At present they liad only ai»*ainst Him a chari^^' of 
constructive' blasjdu'iny, foinuh'd on an admission forced 
I'rom Him by the Hig*h Priest, when even their fuvn 
sul;orn(*d witnesses had failed to ])erjure themselves t«> 
tiieir satisfaction. There were many old accusations 
aufainst Him, on which they coiihl not rely. His 
violations of the Sabbath, as thi^y^ called them, were all 
connected with miracles, and brouij^ht them, therefore, 
u])()u dang-erous jj^rouud. His r(;j(‘ction of oral tradition 
involv(*d a question on which 8addnc(^es and Pharistvs 
were at deadly feud. His authoritative cleansiiiLT <»f 
the Temple inijLfht r('L;‘arded with favour both by the 
liabbis and the ])eople. I'he (!harjL>v of (esoteric 
doctrines had been r(*ful(‘d by tin* utt(‘r ])nblieity of Hi' 
liib. Tin? charj^’c of o])en lauvsies had brok(*n down, from 
tin' total absence of* suj)porlin<if tt'slimony. The proljlen; 
before them was to convert tin* ecclesiastical cliarp* of 
constructive blaspliemy into a civil eharLi'c of ('(mstiuc- 
tiye treason. Jhit liow c<mld this bt‘ doin'? 2\r,t half 
the memhers of ihi' Sanhedrin had l)i'(*n pn'si'ni at tlic 
lUirried, lUK'lurnal, and th(*rel*ore illeoal, si'ssion in tliv- 
house of Caia|)has yet if they wtn-i' all to coiuh'inn 

iMf.-iiit AVils, Oijil l]u*y (‘(iiiia iioi mirify nr jmt to Unalli diiriiic;' a 

Muo' Im* tin* dilhciiltins nl* tin* hphjcct. Din Talmud I" 

‘•mir.nii i.M- u: .Duct as.srrtinn of ,St. Jnliji. \ Jirt'nr.hnfh, f. 5S, 1. and six 
S‘*v'ci' ntlicr |d;. * . Sm- l>uxtoi*l’, Tnlm. p. alt.) 

• A( ts ii. ed. ?}.a xtiptjiiv avopLwv TTpouTT-ij^arTes. 

“ “Bn tarilv ill jjidi;*in<*iii " (Pirhi Ahh>'>Ni; Snuh. i. f. 7). 

C ), I Buxtorf, jL( V. Tolni., p. 51a J. 
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Him by a formal soiiteiice, they must all hear something 
oil which to found tlioir vote. In answ(‘r to the adjuru' 
tion of Caiaphas, He had soleunily admitted that He was 
the Messiah and the Son of God. Tlie latter declaration 
would have been nu‘anin^*less as a. charge against Tlini 
l)efore the tribunal of the Ifonians ; but if He would 
r(‘peat the former, they mii^ht twist it into somethiiu^ 
politically seditious. Ihit He would not repeat it, in 
spite of th(‘ir insishuiee, because* lie knew that it was 
o])en to their wilful niisiuterpretation, and because they 
w(‘re evidently actin<*‘ in llay*rant violation of tludr own 
express rules and traditions, which d(U))aiid(‘d that every 
arrai^aied criminal slnuihl hi* r(‘L»*ai‘ded and treated as 
innocent until his iiiuilt was actually proved. 

Perhaps, as they sat th(*re with their Kino*, hound 
and li(‘l])Iess lH*fore tliian, standiuL;* silent annd tlieir 
clamorous voic(‘s, oni* or two of tln^ir most viaierahle 
nn*mhers ina\ have recalled the very dilfereiit scene when 
Sheniaia (Sameas) alone had ])roken tlu^ deep silence ol 
tlh ir own cowaidly tcuror u])on their heini>* convened to 
pass judunu‘nt on Herod lor hi> murders. (.)n tliat 
occasion, as Sameas had pointed out, Herod had stooil 
!>‘‘lore them, not “ in a submissive manner, with his hair 
dislu velh*d, and in a black and mournini;’ murment,” hut 
“clothed in ])urpl(*, and with the hair of his head linely 
t!‘imm(*d, and with his armed men about him.” And 
since no one dared, tor very lear, ev(*n to mention the 
eharyes aj^uinst him, Shemaia had j)r«>phesied that the 
day ot veni;*eane(* should come, and that tin* vi'ry Herod 
before whom they and their primv Jlyrcaiuis were 
trembling*, would om dav h( tie* minist(*r ot God’s anger 
■tgaiiist hotli him and them.’ AVlial a contrast was the 

' xiv 9, ^1: Sunn drill, f. 19, a. b. It is on this 
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present scone witli tliiit former one of half a centiny 
before ! No\v Ihctj wore clamorous, tli(‘ir was silent ; 
they wore powerful, their King defenceless ; thiy guilty, 
their King divinely innocent ; they the ministers of 
(^arthly wrath, tluur King lh<‘ arbiter of Diviiu^ reLri- 
butio/i. 

I>nt at last, to end a scene at once miserable and dis- 
gracidul, J(‘sus spok<‘. “ It 1 tell you,’’ He said, “yc^ 
will not believe; and if 1 ask yon a (piestion, you will 
not answer me/’ Still, lest tlnw should have any (‘xcus(‘ 
for failing to und(‘rstand who He was. He added in tones 
of solemn w'arning, “ lint Inmccdbrth shall the Son of 
Man sit on the right hand of the power of (lod.” Art 
thou, tlani,” they all (‘xclainu'd, “tlu^ Son of (lod?”‘ 
“Ye say' that I. am,”^ answ'(M*(‘d, in a formula with 
w'hich tiuy W('re (iimiliar, and oJ* whicdi tiny understood 
the full significance. And tlum they too cri(‘d out, a:' 
Caiaj)1ias ha.d (huie belbiv, “ What furtluu’ imnl have 
w’(* of witness? for wa* oui'selv(‘S heard Iroin His own 
jnoutli.” And ,>o in this third (tondemnat ion by dowisli 
authority— a ('ondemnation whicdi they thought that 
Vilate would simj)ly ratify, and so aj)peasii tludr biiruiiig 
liatO' -emhai tlu' third stage ol’ t1u‘ trial of our Lord, 
And this delusion also simuus to have bcuui follow'd! by a 
deri.^ioir^ i’<*senil>Iing 1h<* lirst, l)ut evmi moi*(^ lull 


iiicnuivaljUMMT,' sioii t I imI \v<* lii-sl nn't'l willi t lir iinii'iiM)!* SMiilnMlrin. Ho’<‘ 
is, witM t!i<! 

»Sli' nj;i!M is SllUcnM ijC!I U lii‘TC srciil'^, Jl(>\Vt‘\ t‘l*, to I'-'* 

i’i« o<!mOi'''oii I)**I 'Vrrii tlio tuuijos ilillcl, Pollio, AI)l<ilio]i, tuut 
Sl».' .niM.si, Sliciouin. oml Siinooji. 

' Cl. Mi. i:!; sill. !•; r>-. I. 

- (). -li'.s j'oiii..,. 1 [r.uU' ffiifi/lit, K» i»M‘, wiiirii is t\.u:nl ii? tlio Tiilnnul. 
'*> Ji. ll ii\, ]). aii«l til'* o nt* Do QuliU'oy, 

i.j *ii4. 1 Is ( 1'. ;;-!y * Ikiii ji ir.tsv ntlinnatioji. 

^ Luj\< xxii. e>a-- «>5 (wlnoli m'olms as tliougli it roiojs a* 
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of insult, and worse to Lear than tlie former, inasmuch as 
tlie derision of Priests, and Elders, and Sadducees is even 
more repulsively odious than that of menials and knaves. 

Terribly soon did the Nemesis fall on the main actor 
in the lower stai;*es of this iniquity. Eoubtless throu<»*h 
all those hours dudas had been a secun^ spectator of all 
that had occurred, and wlien the moi’ninj:,^ dawned upon 
that chilly ni^*ht, and he knew the (i(‘(*isi()u of tlu^ 
IViests and of the Sanhedrin, and saw that »]esus was 
now given over for criicilixion to the Tiornan ( {overnor, 
then he began fully to realise all that lu? Iiad done. 
There is in a great Crimean awfully illuminating power.^ 
It lights up the theatre of the conscience with an un- 
natural glar(\ and, expelling tlu^ twilight glamour (»f 
self-interest, shows the actions and motives in their full 
and true aspect. In Judas, as in so many thousands 
l)(?fore and since*, this opeming of the (wes Avhich I'ollows 
the consummation of an awful sin to wliich many other 
sins have led, drove him from rcanorse^ to desj)air, from 
desj)aii* to madiu'ss, from madn(*ss to sul(*ide. Had he, 
even th(*n, but goiu* to his I^ord jind Saviour, and pros- 
1 rated hims(*lf at His feet to im])Iore lbrgiven(‘ss, all 
might have* lH*(‘n w(*ll. lint, alas ! he went instead to 
the ])atrons and associat(*s and tempters of his crime. 
From them he nu't Avith no ])ity, no couns(J. .He was 
a despised and brokem instrument, and nowheAvas tossed 
aside. They met his maddening remorse Avith chilly 
iudiilerence and callous conti*m))t. " J liaAT sinned,” 

v«Tso 71) ili'seribos Uk* of oiio of llio iriiils lie lias not narralod ; 

but, lilorally tnkoii, wt* iniijhl infor Iroiii Malt. wvi. (>7, iimi Iboso who 
iiisultiHl Christ nftor tlu* soon’ul trial vorc nol (mhj lh»' sorvaiits. 

^ Tiu*. Ann. xiv. ID, ** e«M-fe(*to donoinj mmMim-o ma^’nitiulo ojus iiitollorta 

” ((‘f. Jiiv. Htil. \iii. I havo truul to dovoloj) till.'-, straiigo law of 

the moral world in iny i^^iLcncv and I o/rt -* '>/* God, p. 13. 
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he shrieked to them, “ in that I liave betrayed innocent 
blood.” Did he expect them to console his remorseful 
agony, to share the blame of his guilt, to excuse and 
console him with their lofty dignity? “ What is that 
to //Ji/ Sep thou to that,”^ wsus the sole and heartless 
rej)ly they deigned to the poor traitor whom they had 
encouraged, welcomed, incited to his deed of infamy. 
He felt that he was of no importance any longer ; that in 
guilt there is no possibility for mutual respect, no basis 
for any leeling but mutual abhorrence. His paltry thirty 
pieces of silver wei’c all that he would gc't. For these he 
^ad sold his soul ; and tlu^se he should no more enjoy than 
Achan enjoyed the gold he buried, or Ahab the garden 
he had seized. Flinging them wildly down upon the 
pavement into the holy place where the priests sat, and 
into which he might not enter, he hurried into the 
d(!spairing sf)litude from which he Avould never emerge 
alive. In that solitude, we may never know what “ un- 
clean wings# were Happing about his head. Accemnts 
diffen'd as to tlu' wretcjh’s d(“ath. The pi’obability is 
that the details were never accurately made public. 
According to one account, he hung himself, and tradition 
still poini.s in Jerusalem to a ragged, ghastly, wind- 
swept tree, which is called the “ tree of Judas.” Accord- 
ing to another VT^ion — not irreconcilable with the first, 
if we suppose that a rope or a branch broke; under his 
weight — he fell headlong, burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out.® According to a third*— 

’ Matt, xxvii. 4, Atj/ri. TLo same words wore given back to them by 
Pilato (vt r. 24). 

* Acts i. 18. 

^ Said to ])<> den ml from Pajdas (sec Hofmann, 333; Craiuor, Cat. in 
Aci.8 Ap.j p, 12 j. in the Book of Juhilocs the death of Cain is similarly 
deecribe i. (Ewald, Gescli. Christ,, p, 635.) 
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current among the early Christians — ^liis body swelled to 
a huge size, under some hideous attack of elephantiasis, 
and he was crushed by a passing wagon. The areh- 
conspirators, in their sanctimonious scrupulosity, would 
not put the blood-money which he had returned into the 
“ Corban,” or sacred treasury, but, after taking counsel, 
bought with it the potter’s field to bury strangers in — 
a plot of ground wliich pei'haps J udas had intended to 
purchase, and in which he met his end. Tliat field was 
long known and shuddered at as the Aceldama, or “field 
of blood,” a place foul, haunted, and horrible.* 

* St. M«a,ttlicw, ever alive to Old TestaintMit analogies, connects tliis 
circumstance with passag(‘s (apparonily) of Jcreniiali (xviii. J, 2; xxxii. 6 — 12) 
and Zocliariali (xi. 12, 13). It is curious tliat St. Matthew never nanies 
Zocliaiiali, though ho throe times (piotes him (xxi. 5; xxvi. 31; xxvii. 9); but 
it was a Jewish proverb that Zochariah liad the spirit of Jor(‘iriiah,tind it is 
possible i^ide Wordsworth ad loc.) that this passage originally belonged to 
Jeremiah. Tlie nght translation seems to be, ‘‘east it into the treasury.” 
The notion that two tields were called Aeehhuna is i>ro])ably a mistake of tlio 
Harmonists. Dilferoiit sites for Aceldama have been pointed out at dif- 
ferent times. Since Jeremiah's day pilgrims have Immui shown a field with 
a charnel-house iu it, opposite the Pool of Siloam. Papias says tliat, as 
though tlie very ground were cursed, no one could pass it, /x?/ tos invas 
rats ^^t<ppd^i 7 . 
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JESUS BEFORE FILATE. 

“Per procuvatorcm Poutium Pilatuni supplicio affectus erat.” — T ag. 
Ann. XV. 4-i. 

“ SuFFERKD under Pontius Pilate — so, in every creed 
of Christendom, is tlie unhappy name of tlie lioman 
Jh'ocurator handed down to (eternal execration. Yet 
tlie object of introducing^ that name was not to point a 
moral, hut to fix an epoch ; and, in point of fact, of all 
the civil and ecclesiastical rulers before whom Jesus Avas 
brought to judgment, Pilate was the least guiltj^^ of 
malice Jind hatred, the most anxious, if not to spare His 
agony, at least to saA-e His life. 

What manner of man Avas this in Avhoso liands Avere 
placed, by poAver from above, the final destinies of the 
Saviour’s life? Of his origin*, and of his antecedents 
before A. I). 20, Avhen lie became the sixth. Procurator 
of Judaea, but little is knoAvn. In rank he belonged 
to tlie 07'(Io fjquesiei% and he oAved his appointment to 
the influence of Sejanus. His name “ Pontius” seems to 
point \ a Samnite extraction ; his cognomen “ Pilatus 
to a warlike ancestry. His q^rneiiomen, if he had one, 
has not been preserved. In Juda?a he had acted, Avitli 
all the haughty Auolence and insolent cruelty of a typical 
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Eoman governor. Scarcely had he been well installed 
as Procurator, when, allowing his soldiers to bring with 
them by night the silver eagles and other insignia of 
the legions from Caisarea to the Holy City, he excited a 
furious outburst of Jewish feeling against an act which 
they regarded as idolatrous profanation. For five days 
and nights — often lying prostrate on the bare ground 
— ^they surrounded and almost stormed his residence at 
Caesarea with tumultuous and threatening entreaties, 
and could not be made to desist on the sixth, even by 
the peril of immediate and indiscriminate massacre at 
the hands of the soldiers whom be sent to surround them. 
He had then sullenly given vvay, and this fi>retastc of the 
undaunted and fanatical resolution of the people with 
whom he had to deal, went far to embitter his whole 
administration with a sense of ovcr])owering disgust.^ 
The outbreak of the Jews on a second occasion was 
perhaps less justifial)le, but it might easily have been 
avoided, if Pilate would have studied their character a 
little more considerately, and paid more respect to 
their dominant superstition. Jerusalem seems to have 
always suffered, as it does very grievously to this day, 
from a bad and deficient suj)ply of water. To remedy 
this inconvenience, I’ilate undertook to build an aque- 
duct, by which water could be brought from the “ Pools 
of Solomon.” Kegarding tliis as a matter of public 
benefit, he applied to the puipose some of the money 
from the “ Corban,” or sacred treasury, and the people 
rose in furious myriads to resent this secular appropria- 
tion of their sacred fund. Slung by their insults and 
reproaches, Pilate disguisrd a number of his soldiers in 
Jei^ish costume, and sent them among: the mob, with 
^ Jus. AnV. xviii. 3, g 1 ; 1?. J. ii. 9, §§ 2, 3. 
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staves and daggers concealed under their garments, to 
punish the ringleaders. Upon the refusal of the Jews 
to sepai-ate quietly, a signal was given, and the soldiers 
carried out tlieir instructions with such heai’ty good-wiU, 
that they wounded and beat to death not a few both of 
the guilty and the innocent, and created so violent a 
tumult that many perished by being trodden to death 
mider the feet of the terrified and surging mob.^ Thus, 
in a nation which produced the sicarii, Pilate had given 
a fatal precedent of sicarian conduct ; the Assassins had 
received from their Procumtor an example of the use of 
political assassination. 

A third seditious tumult must still more have em- 
bittered the disgust of the Homan Governor for his sub- 
jects, by showing him how impossible it was to live 
among such a people — even in a conciliatory spirit — 
without outraging some of their sensitive prejudices. 
In the palace of Herod at Jerusalem, which he occupied 
during the festivals, he had hung some gilt shields 
dedicated to Tiberius. In the speech of Agrippa before 
the Emperor Caius, as narrated by Philo, this act is 
attributed to wanton malice ; but since, by the king’s 
own admission, the shields were perfectly plain, and 
were merely decorated with a votive inscription, it is 
fair to suppose that the Jews had taken ofience at 
what Pilate simply intended for a harmless private 
ornament; and one which, moreover, he could hardly 

* Tliese two instances arc twice related by Josephus, AntL x v iii. 3, §§ Ij 2 ; 
B. J. ii. 9, §§ 2, 3, 4. Ewald lias precariously conjectured that the “ tower 
of Siloa.iD ’ which fell and crushed eipliteen people nuiy have been 
connected with these works, and so may have furnished ground to those 
who desired to interpret that accident as a Divine judgment (Gesch. v. 40 ; 
Luke xiii. 4). It has been suggested with some probability that the real 
/'.isgust of the Jews against the plan for building an aqueduct was due to a 
^ .. iie£ that its construction would render the city less easy of defence. 
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remove without some danger of offending the gloomy 
and suspicious Emperor to whose honour they were 
dedicated. Since lie would not give way, the chief men 
of the nation wrote a letter of complaint to Tiberius 
himself. It was a part of Tiberius’s policy to keep the 
provinces contented, and his masculine intellect despised 
the obstinacy which would risk an insurrection rather 
than sacrifice a wJiim. He therefore reprimanded Pilate, 
and ordered the obnoxious shields to be transfeired from 
.Terusalem to the Temple of Augustus at Cajsarca. 

The latter incident is related by Philo only ; ‘ and 
besides these three outbreaks, we hear in the Gospels 
of some wild tumult in which Pilate had mingled the 
blood of the Galilmans with their sacrifices, lie was 
finally expelled from his Procuratorship in consequence 
of an accusation preferred against him by the Samaritans, 
who complained to Lucius Vitcllius, the Legate of Syria, 
that he had wantonly attacked, slain, and executed a 
number of them who had assembled on Mount Gcrizim 
by the invitation of an impostor — possibly Simon 
Magus — who promised to show them the Ark and 
sacred vessels of the Temple, which, he said, had been 
concealed there by Moses." The conduct of Pilate 
seems on this occasion to have been needlessly prompt 
and violent ; and although, when he arrived at Rome, 
he foiind that Tiberius was dead, yet even Caius n'- 
fused to reinstate him in his govorninont, thinking it 
no doubt a bad sign that he should thus have become 
unpleasantly involved with the iJeople of every single 
district in his narrow go^'omjuent. Sejanus had shown 

* Legat. ad Caiwn, § 38. Philo calls liim PapifiJivis, and r^v (pvaitf 
koL fierk rov avtfa^ovs afifiXiKros. < 

^ Jos. Antt x^iii. i, § 1. This was a Messianic expectation (Ewald, 
Gesch, Isr, v. 17.1, E. Tr.). 
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thci. most utter dislike against the Jews, and Pilate 
probably reflected his patron’s antipathies.^ 

Such was Pontius Pilate, whom the pomps and perils 
of the great yearly festival had summoned from his 
usual residence at Caesarea Philippi to the capital of the 
nation which he detested, and the head-quarters of a 
fanaticism which he despised. At Jerusalem he occu- 
pied one of the two gorgeous palaces which had been 
erected there by the lavish architectural extravagance of 
the first Herod. It was situated in the Upper City to 
the south-Avest of the Temple Hill, and like the similar 
building at Caesarea, having passed from the use of the 
provincial king to that of the Roman governor, was 
called Herod’s Praetorium." It was one of those luxu- 
rious abodes, “suipassing all dcsei'iption,” which were 
in accordance with the tendencies of the age, and on 
which Josephus dwells with ecstasies of admiration.* 
Between its colossal Avings of white marble — called 
respectively Caesareum and Agrippeuni, in the usual spirit 
of Herodian flattery to the lm])erial house — Avas an open 
space comnAauding a nol^le aucav of Jerusalem, adomcd 
Avith sculptured porticos and columns of many-coloured 
marbh', pa\'etl Avith I'ich mosaics, A'aried Avitli fountains 
and rcserA'oirs, and gn.'en promenades Avhich funiished 
a delightful asylum to flocks of doves.* Externally 

^ Sec Salva<lor, Dominion llomaivc, i. 428. 

Acts xxiii. o5. Vcrrcs occupied an old palace of Hiero at Synicuso 
(Cic. Verrju. 5, J2). 

Jos, D. J, V. 4, §4: vaurhs \6yov Kpfiffffcov ; /VZ., ovd^ kptiyiv^vffai Bvvarhv 
a^Lots ra 0a<ri\€ia. 

^ See J B. J. ii. 14, §S; l/>, § 5, from wliicli it appears tliat Floras 
usually occupi(Ml this ]Kilac(v For tlie Caesnreum and tlio Agrippouui, sco 
id. i. 21, §.i, 5i5o Toii^- /x^yinrrovs KoX TTfpiKaW^ffrdTovs oXkovs ots ouSf vahs ifJJ 
(rvv€iepiy€ro ; id. V. 4, ^ 4, iiZiiiyriros ft iroiKihla riav \i0a>y ^v , — Kcim [EillO 
8l(»l7.c Resid cn/i fiir ciiicn nmiisclien Ritter] has partly reproduced tlio 
des>’j. jptiou of Josephus, III. ii. 2, 3G1. 
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it was a mass of lofty walls, and towers, and gleam- 
ing roofs, mingled in excjuisite varieties of splendour ; 
within, its superb rooms, large enough to accommodate a 
hundred guests, were adorned with gorgeous furniture 
and vessels of gold and silver. A magnificent abode for 
a mere Eoman knight ! and yet the furious fanaticism of 
the populace at Jerusalem made it a house so little 
desirable, that neither Pilate nor his predecessors seem to 
have cared to enjoy its luxuries for more than a few weeks 
in the whole year. They were forced to be present 
in the Jewish capital durirjg those crowded festivals 
whicli were always liable to be disturbed by some out- 
bur.st of iiiHammable patriotism, and they sooxi discovered 
that even a gorgeous palace can funiish but a repulsive 
residence if it be built on tlie heaving lava of a volcano. 

In that kingly palace — such as in His days of free- 
dom He had never ti’od — began, in three distinct acts, 
the fourth stage of that agitating scene which preceded 
the final agonies of Clirist. It was unlike the idle in- 
quisition of Annas — the extorted confession of Caiaphas — 
the illegal decision of the Sanhedrin ; for here His judge 
was in His favour, and with all the strength of a feeble 
pride, and all the daring ol‘ a guilty cowardice, and all 
the pity of which a blood-stained nature was capable, did 
strive to deliver Him. Tliis last trial is full of passion 
and movement : it involves a threefold change of scene, 
a threefold accusation, a threefold ac(|uittal by the 
Homans, a threefold rejection by the Jew's, a threefold 
warning to Pilate, and a threefold effort on his part, made 
with ever-increasing energ}' and t ver-deeponing agitation, 
to baffle the accusers and to set the victim free.^ 


' Gorman oriiioisra oas, without .iiiy suffioiont grounds, sot aside as 
unliistorical mnoh of St. John’s uarrati\o of tliis trial; but althougli it is 
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1. It was probably about seven in the morning that, 
ibinTring to overawe the Procurator by their numbers 
and tlieir dignity, the imposing procession of the 
Sanhedi-ists and Priests, headed, no doubt, by Caiaphas 
himself, conducted Jesus, with a cord round His neck,* 
from their Hall of Meeting over the lofty bridge which 
spanned the Valley of the Tyropoeon, in presence of all 
the city, Avith the bound hands of a sentenced criminal, 
a spectacle to angels and to men. 

Disturbed at this early hour, and probably prepared 
for some Paschal disturbance more serious than usual, 
Pilate entered the HaU of J iidgment, whither Jesus had 
been led, in company (as seems clear) with a certain 
number of His accusers and of those most deeply inte- 
rested in His case." But the great Jewish hierarchs, 
shrinking from ceremonial jwllution, though not from 
moral guilt — afraid of leaven, though not afraid of 
innocent blood — refused to enter the Gentile’s hall, 
lest they should be polluted, and should consecpiently 
be unable that night to eat the Passover. In no good 
humour, but in haughty and half-necessary condesceii- 
siou to wliat ho, would regard as the despicable super- 
stitions of an inferior race, Pilate goes out to them 

not lueiitioiied citlu'r by Josoplms or by Pliilo, it asjroes in the very 
iinuutest partienlars with everyUiiuj:^ Avhieb ^ve eoiilil expect from tlie 
accounts which they ^ive ns, both of Pilate’s own character and aiite- 
eedents, and of the relations in whicli ho stood to the Emperor and to 
the Jews. 

^ Sr/tra^Tw (Matt, xxvii. 2; Mark xv. 1). In si^niof condemnation: such 
at least is tho early tradition, and St. Basil derives from this cireunistaiico 
the use of tho stole (Jer. Taylor, HI. xv.). 

“ B^*inj;’ only a proenrator, Pilate liad no quaestor, and therefore was 
oblij?ed +0 try ad causes himself. In this instance, lie very properly 
refused to assuine the responsibility of tho execution ivithont sharinif m 
the trial. Ho tlid not choose to degrade himself into a mere tool of Jewish 
bi. pcrstitioii. 
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under the burning early sunlight of an Eastern spring. 
One haughty glance takes in the pompous assemblage of 
priestly notables, and the turbulent mob of this singular 
people, equally distasteful to him as a Eoman and as 
a ruler; and observing in that one glance the fierce 
passions of the accusers, as he had aheady noted the 
meek ineffable grandeur of their victim, his question 
is sternly brief : “ What accusation bring ye against 
this man ? ” The question took them by surprise, and 
showed them that they must be prepared for an uncon- 
cealed antagonism to all their purposes. Pilate evidently 
intended a judicial inquiry; had cxjjected only a 
licence to kill, and to kill, not by a Jcwi.ih method of 
execution, but by one which they regarded as more 
hon-ible and accursed.^ “ If He were not a malefactor,” 
is their indefinite and surly answer, “ we would not 
have delivered 1 lim up unto thee.” But Pilate’s Homan 
knowledge of law, his Homan instinct of justice, his 
Eoman contempt for tlieir murderous fanaticism, made 
him. not choo.se to act upon a charge so entirely vague, 
nor gi\'e the sanction of his ti’ibimal to their dark dis- 
orderly decrees. He would not deign to be an execu- 
tioner where he had not been a judge. “Yery well,” 
he answered, with a superb contempt, “take ye Him and 
judge Him according to your law.” But now they are 
forct'd to the humiliating confession that, having been 
deprived of the Jus gladil, they cannot indict the death 

V 

* Dijut. xxi. 22, 23. Heiipp tlio nanio of Iiatrod "i^nrr, “ fhe Hung"' applied 
to Christ in the Tiilnuid; and Clivistiaus arc called “servants of the 
Hunjif” Their reasons for dosirinpj His cnicifixion may ha\c 

Wn manifold, bosidt's the obvious motix rs of hatred and rcvoiip^o. (1.) It 
would involve iluj inuiu* and memory nt Josns in deeper discredit. (2.) It 
would render the Roman autlioriri s accomplices in tlio resjjonsibility of 
the murder. (3. \ It would greatly diniiiiisli any possible chance of a popular 
emeute. 
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which, alone will satisfy them ; for indeed it stood 
written in the eternal councils that Clirist was to die, 
not by Jewish stones or strangulation, but by that 
Roman form of execution which inspired the Jews witli 
a nameless horror, even by crucifixion ; ^ that He was 
to reign from His cross — to die by that most fearfully 
significant ami typical of deaths — public, slow, conscious, 
accursed, agonising — worse even than burning — ^the 
worst ty2)e of all i^ossiblo deaths, and the worst result of 
that curse which He was to remove for over. Dropping, 
therefore, for the pi’csent the charge ol’ blasphemy, which 
did not suit their purpose,^ they burst into a storm of 
invectives against Him, in which are discernible the 
triple accusations, that He perverted the nation, that He 
forbade to give tribute, that He called himself a king. 
All three charges were Ilagr.uitly lalse, and the third all 
the more so because it included a grain of truth. But 
since they had not confronted Jesus with any ju’ools or 
witnesses, Pilate — in whose whole bearing and language 
is manifest the disgust embittered by fear with which 
the Jews inspired him — deigns to notice the third charge 
alone, and proceeds to discover w'hether the conJession 
of the prisoner — always held desimble by Roman iiisti- 

' Deut. xsi. 23 ; Niinili. xxv. : 2 Saiu. xxi. 6 ; Jos. B. J. vii. (!. § 4, ok 
apaffxeruv ^hai rh '/rdOos Xtyovres. Snjiio ohseiiHiy Jiang’S over tin', question 
as to when iiiid Iiow the Jews lost tlio power of iiillieling capital 
puiiislinieHt fjoliii xviii. ol). The Talimid seems to imjJy {Lightl'ool, 
lloi\ Hi br, i)i loc.) tliat they liiid lost it ]>y voluntarily abandoning the use, 
of the LLshcat Juhjtjttzziik, on aceonnt of thi» number of murderers whom 
they were forced to condemn. But this, in the. usual loose Jewish wmy, if^ 
fixed “ t‘(‘»ly years lH*fore tlie destructiiui of tla; Temple*’ {Aboda /ftra, 1. 
8, 2; Bu;\tort', Lfx. Taint., y. Others siqipose that it was still pe**- 

milted io iheni-- 4;i'at any rate its use (*oiinived at — in eeeleshistieal (Acts 
vii. 57 ; Jos. Atilt. x\. 9, 1 j but not in civil cases. They had, legally. urIj 

th.' coijnHio cauasae. 

Of. Acts xviii. It. 
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tutions — ^would enable him to take any cognisance of it. 
Leaving the impatient Sanhedrin and the raging crowd, 
he retired into the Judgment Hall. St. John alone pre- 
serves for us the memorable scene. Jesus, though not 
“ in soft clothing,” though not a denizen of kings’ 
houses, had been led up the noble flight of stairs, over 
the floors of agate and lazuli, under the gilded roofs, 
ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion, which 
adorned but one abandoned palace of a gi*eat king of the 
Jews. There, amid those voluptuous splendours, Pilate 
— already interested, already feeling in this prisoner 
befoi'e him some nobleness which touched his Roman 
nature — asked Him in pitying wonder, “ Art thou the 
King of the Jews ? ” — thou poor, worn, tear-stained 
outcast in this hour of thy bitter need ^ — oh, pale, 
lonely, friendless, wasted man, in thy poor peasant 
garments, with thy tied hands, and the foul traces of the 
insults of thine enemies on thy face, and on thy robes — 
thou, so unlike the fierce magnificent Herod, whom this 
multitude which thirsts for thy blood acknowledged as 
their sovei'eign — ai’t thou the King of the Jews ? There 
is a royalty which Pilate, and men like Pilate, cannot 
understand — a royalty of holiness, a supremacy of self- 
sacrifice. To say “ No ” ivould liave been to belie the 
truth ; to say “ Yes ” would have been to mislead the 
questioner. “Sayest tliou this of thyself? ” He answered 
with gentle dignity, “ or did others tell it thee of me ? ” ® 
“Am I a Jev) ?” is the disdainful answer. “Thy own 
nation and the chief priests delivered thee unto me. 


^ Soo J. Baldwin Brown, ^Misread Tassages of Scri^itiirc, 2>. 2. 

* Tins shows that Josiis, who sooms to have boon led iiiiinediatoljrinside 
the walls of the P’-aui.orium, had not lirard tho charges laid against Him 
before tho Procurator. 

y 
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What hast thou done Done ? — ^works of wonder, 
and mercy, and power, and innocence, and these alone. 
But Jesus reverts to the first question, now that He has 
prepared Pilate to understand the answer : “ Yes, He is 
a king ; hut not of this world ; not from hence ; not one 
for whom His servants would fight.” “ Thou art a 
king, then .? ” said Pilate to Him in astonishment. Yes ! 
but a king not in this region of falsities and “shadows, 
hut one born to bear witness unto the truth, and one 
whom all who were of the truth should hear. “ Truth,” 
said Pilate impatiently, “ what is truth ? ” Wluit had 
he — a busy, practical Eoman governor — to do with such 
dim abstractions ? what bearing had they on the question 
of life and death ? Avhat unpiuctical hallucination, what 
fairyland of (beamy phantasy Avas this ? Yet, though 
he contemptuously put the discussion aside, he was 
touched and moAud. A judicial mind, a forensic train- 
ing, familiarity Avith human nature Avhich had given 
him some insight into the characters of m(!n, shoAved 
him that Jesus was not otdy Avholly innocent, but 
infinit('ly nobler and better than His raving, sancti- 
monious accusera. He Avholly set aside the floating 
idea of aii unearthly royalty; he saw in the prisoner 
before his tribunal an innocent and high -souled dreamer, 
nothing more. And so, leaving Jesus there, lie Avent 
out agaiji to the Jews, and pronounced his first emphatic 
and unh(.‘sitating acquittal : “ I find in Him no fault 

AT ALL.” 

2. But this public decided acquittal only kindled 
the fury of .His enemies into yet fiercer flame. After all 
that they had hazarded, after all that they had inflicted, 
after the sleepless night of their plots, adjurations, 
insults, was their purpose to be foiled after all by the 
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intervention of tlie very Gtentiles on wlioin they had 
relied for its bitter consummation ? Should this victim 
whom they had thus clutched in their deadly grasp, be 
rescued from High Priests and rulers by the contempt 
or the pity of an insolent heathen ? It was too intoler- 
able! Their voices rose in wilder tumult. “He was 
a mestth ; ^ He had upset the people with His teaching 
through the length and breadth of the land, beginning 
from Galilee, even as far as here.” 

Amid these confused and passionate exclamations the 
practised ear of Pilate caught the name of “Galilee,” 
and he understood that Galilee had been the chief scene 
of the ministry of Jesus.* Eager for a chance of dis- 
missing a business of which he w^as best pleased to be 
free, he proposed, by a master-stroke of astute policy, 
to get rid of an embarrassing prisoner, to save himself 
from a disagreeable decision, and to do an unexpected 
complaisance to the unfriendly Galila?an tctrarch, who, 
as usual, had come to Jerusalem — nominally to keep the 
Passover, really to please his subjects, and to enjoy the 
sensations and festivities oftered at that season by the 
densely-crowded capital. Accordingly, Pilate secretly 
glad to wash his hands of a detestable responsibility, 
sent Jesus to® Herod Antipas, who was probably occu- 


*In Manselceth S<tnliedrin vii. 10 a mesftli is dofined as aii unatitliori.sod 
person (iSiotrqs) who leads others astray, (isvinn rw n'can evn m n'con.) 

* Lnko xxiii. 6. 

* Lake xxiii. 7, ii-eVt/uif-ei-, “rmiait;” “jiroprinm Romani juris vootm 
twnrpavit ” (Grotius) : cf. Acts xx.v. 21. Mutual jealousies, and tendencies 
to interfere with each other’s authority, aro quite sufficient to account for 
the previous ill-will of Pilate and Herod. Moreover, in all disputes it 
had been tho obvious policy of Antipas to side with tho Jews. Renan 
aptly compares the reh.tions of the Herods to tho Procurator with 
that of the Hindoo Rajahs to tlio Viceroy of India under tho English 
dominion. 
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pying the old Asmonaan palace, which had been the 
royal residence at Jerusalem until it had been surpassed 
by the more splendid one wliicli the prodigal tyrant, 
his father, had built.^ And so, througli the thronged 
and narrow streets, amid the jeering, raging multitudes, 
the weary Sufferer was dragged once more. 

We have caught glimpses of this Herod Antipas 
before, and I do not know that all History, in its gallery 
of portraits, contains a much more despicable figure 
than this wretched, dissolute Idumiean Sadducee — this 
petty princeling drowned in debauchery and blood. 
To him was addressed the sole purely contemptuous 
expression that Jesus is ever recorded to have used.® 
Superstition and incredulity usually go together ; 
avowed atheists have yet believed in augury, and men 
who do not believe in God will believe in ghosts.® 
Antipas was rejoiced beyond all things to sec Jesus. 
He had long been wanting to see Him because of the 
rumours he had heard ; and this murderer of the 
prophets hoped that Jesus would, in compliment to 
royalty, amuse by some miracle his gaping curiosity. He 
harangued and questioned Him in many words, but 
gained not so much as one syllable in reply. Our Lord 
confronted all his ribald questions with the majesty of 

' Wo find tho old Asmoiijrau pjilaco oceupi(*d long afterwards liy 
Agripim II. (Jos. B. J. ii. 16, § J ; Antt. xx. 8, § IJ ). Sopp, in Ins fanciful 
way, points out <liat Jesus liad tlius bee?i tlirown into connection with a 
palace of David (at Betlilelioni) of tli<3 Asinonajans, and of Horod. 

^ Luke xiii. 32, “Tllis fox,” aXdnreKi Tavrri {v. supr., p. 95). 

® Pliilippo d’Orleans (Egalito), a iirofessed atheist, w'hen in prison, tried 
to divine his fato by tho grounds in a coifec-cup! This atheistic ago 
iwarmed with Chaldaoi, inathomatici, magicians, sorcerers, charlatans, 
impostors of every class. “ Lo inondo etait affole do miracles, jamais on 
no fut si occupe do x^resages. Le Dieu Pero paraissait avoir voile sa face ; 
doB larves imimrs, des monstres sortis d’un limon inystericux, semblaient 
error dans Tair^^ (Eciiau, L'Antechr,, p. 323). 
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silence. To such a man, who even changed scorn into 
a virtue, speech would clearly have been a profanation. 
Then all the savage vulgarity of the man came out 
through the thin veneer of a superficial cultivation. 
For the second time Jesus is derided — derided this 
time as Priest and Prophet. Herod and liis corrupt 
hybrid myrmidons “ set Him at nought” — ^treated Him 
with the insolence of a studied contempt. Mocking 
His innocence and His miseiy in a festal and shining 
robe,^ the empty and wicked prince sent Him back to 
the Procurator, to whom he now became half-reconciled 
after a long-sbrnding enmity. But he contented him- 
self with these cniel insults. He resigned to the forum 
apprehensionis all further responsibility as to the issue 
of the trial. Though the Chief Priests and Scribes stood 
about his throne unanimously instigating him to afresh 
and more heinous act of murder by their intense accusa- 
tions," he practically showed that he thought their accu- 
sations frivolous, by ti'cating them as a jest. It was the 
fifth trial of Jesus ; it Avas His second public distinct 
acquittal. 

3. And now, as He stood once more before the 
■perplexed and Avavering Governor, began the sixth, the 
last, the most agitating and agonising phase of this 
terrible inquisition. Noav”^ avjis the time for Pilate to 
haA'c acted on a clear and right couA’iction, and saved 
himself for CA'cr from the guilt of innocent blood. He 
came out once more, and seating himself on a stately 
lema — ^perhajw the golden throne of Archelaus, which 


* Lnio xxiii. 11, \attiri>dv, probnWy “whi<p,” as a festive colmir; 
but the notion of bis Wng a “ caadidutc ” for the kingdom, is quite alien' 
from the passage. 

’ (Myus. Ci. Acts xTiii. 28. 
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was placed on the elevated pavement of many-coIonred 
marble^ — summoned the Priests, the Sanhedrists, and 
the people before him, and seriously told them that 
they had brought Jesus to his tribunal as a leader 
of sedition and turbulence; that after full and fair 
inquiry he, their Eoman Governor, had found their 
prisoner -absolutely guiltless of these charges; that he 
had then sent Him to Herod, their native king, and 
that he also had come to the conclusion that Jesus 
had committed no crime which deserved the punishment 
of death. And now came the golden opportunity for 
him to vindicate the grandeur of his country’s imperial 
justice, and, as he had pronounced Him absolutely inno- 
cent, to set Him absolutely free. But exactly at that 
point he wavered and temporised. The dread of another 
insurrection haunted him like a nightmare. He was 
willing to go half way to please these diingerous secta- 
ries. To justify them, as it were, in their accusation, he 
would chastise Jesus — scourge Him publicly, as though 
to render His pretensions ridiculous — disgrace and ruin 
Him — “ make Him seem vile in their eyes — and 
then set Him free. And this notion of setting Him 
free suggested to him another resource of tortuous 
policy. Both he and the people almost simultaneously 
bethought themselves tluit it had always been a Paschal 
boon to liberate at the fea.st some condemned prisoner. 
He offered, therefore, to make the acquittal of Jesus an 
act not of imperious justice, but of artificial grace. 

In ruiking this suggestion — in thus flagrantly tam- 

‘ John xix. 13, “ Gabbatha.” Tho Roman governors and generals 
attained great importance to those tessellated pavements on which their 
tribunals were placed (Suet. Jul. Coes. 46). 

* Dent. xrv. 3. nAmiir oiatCwSoi (Jos. R. J. vii. 6, §4). 
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pering with his innate sense of right, and resigning- 
against his will the best prerogative of his authority — 
he was already acting in spite of a warning which he 
had received. That first warning consisted in the deep 
misgiving, the powerful presentiment, which overcame 
him as he looked on his bowed and silent prisoner. 
But, as though to strengthen him in his resolve to pre- 
vent an absolute failure of all justice, he now received 
a second solemn warning — and one which to an ordinary 
Boman, and a Eoman who i*emcmbered Cmsar’s murder 
and Calpurnia’s dream, might well have seemed divinely 
sinister. His own wife — Claudia Procula^ — ventured to 
send liim a public message, even as he sat there on his 
tribunal, that, in the morning hours, when dreams are 
true,® she had had a troubled and painful dream about 
that Just Man ; and, bolder than her husband, she bade 
him beware how he molested Him. 

Gladly, most gladly, would Pilate liave yielded to 
his own pr’csentiments — ^liave gratified his pity and his 
justice — have obeyed the prohibition conveyed by this 
mysterious omen. Gladly even would he have yielded to 
the worse and baser instinct of asserting his power, and 
thwarting these envious and liated fanatics, whom he 
knew to be ravening for innocent blood. That they — 
to roany of whom sedition was as the breath of life — 
should be sincere in cliarging Jesus with sedition was, 

* Her imnio is p^von in tiic Gospel of Hicodemus, which snys sho was 
a proselyte. On the possibility of a wife’s presence in lier husband’s 
province, in spite of tho old Leges Oppia^iS see Tac. Ann, iii. 33, ; iv. 20. 

Por similar instances of tlreaiub, seo Otlio, Lex. Jiabb., 31G,* Winer, 
Healwbri.^ s. v. “ Tniume.” 

xxviL 10, irnf. tf>ov. " Post niediam noctem visus quum soznnia 
vera” (Hor. Sat i, lO, 31). “Sub aiirorani — tempore quo corni somnia 
vera solont” {Ox. Her. xi\. 195). Pcrliaps she liad been awakened that 
morning by tho noise of the crowd. 
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as he well knew, absurd. Their utterly transparent 
hypocrisy in this matter only added to his undisguised 
contempt. If he could have dared to show his real 
instincts, he would have driven them from his tribunal 
with all the haughty insouciance of a Gallio. But 
Pilate was guilty, and guilt is cowardice, and cowardice 
is weakness. His own past cruelties, recoiling in kind 
on his own head, forced him now to crush the impulse 
of pity, and to add to liis many cruelties another more 
heinous still. ^ He knew that serious complaints hung 
over his head. Those Samaritans whom he had insulted 
and oppressed — those Jews whom he had stabbed pro- 
miScuoiisly in the crowd by the hands of his disguised 
and secret emissaries — those Galileans whose blood he 
had mingled with their sacrifices — ^was not their blood 
crying for vengeance ? Was not an embassy of complaint 
against him imminent even now? Would it not be 
dangerously precipitated if, in so dubious a matter as a 
charge of claiming a kingdom, he raised a tumult among 
a people in whose case it was the best intere.st of the 
Eomaus that they should hug their chains ? Dare he 
stand the chance of stirring uj) a ncAV and appanmtly 
terrible rebellion rather than condescend to a simple 
concession, Avhich was rapidly assuming the aspect of a 
politic, and (‘ven necessary, compromise ? 

His tortuous policy recoiled on his own head, and 
rendered impossible his own wishes. The Kemesis of 

* We see the same notions very strikingly at work in his former dispute 
with the Jews about the shields — “ He was afraid that, if ILoy sliould send 
an embassy, they might discuss the many mHl-admiiiistrations of his 
govommont, his extortions, his unjust decrees, his inliuniaii pniiislinionts. 
ibis reduced him to the utmost perplexity.” (Philo, Leg, ad Cahim, i>. 38.) 
(rhs i}fip€is, rats apvayas, rhs aUias, rats ^irripalas, rohs itKotrovs kuI ^iraAA^Aowf 
riiv ^v-fjwrou koX itpyaKaaardLrriy wpt6T7iTat.) 
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his past wrong-doing was that he could no longer do 
right. . Hounded on^ by the Priests and Sanhedrists, 
the people impetuously claimed the Paschal boon of 
which he had reminded them ; but in doing so they un- 
masked still more decidedly the sinister nature of their 
hatred against their Redeemer. For while they were 
professing to rage against the asserted seditiousness of 
One who was wholly obedient and peaceful, they shouted 
for the liberation of a man whose notorious sedition had 
been also stained by brigandage and murder. Loathing 
the innocent, they loved the guilty, and claimed the 
Procurator’s grace on behalf, not of Jesus of Nazareth, 
but of a man who, in the fearful irony of circumstance, 
was also called Jesus — Jesus Bar- Abbas- — who not only 
was what they falsely said of Christ, a leader of sedition, 
but also a robber and a murderer. It was fitting that 
Ihey, who had preferred an abject Sadducee to their true 
priest, and an incestuous Idunnean to their Lord and 
King, should deliberately prefer a murderer to their 
Messiah. 

It may bo that Bar- Abbas had been brought forth, 
and that thus Jesus the scoAvling murderer and Jesus 
the innocent Redeemer stood together on that high 


^ Mark xv. 11, avfffmrav rhv \ahv^ down to this day, has given 

ns numborloss iiistaiicos of the utter fickleness of crowds ; l)nt it is clear 
that tliroughout theso scenes the fury and ohsiinacy of the people are not 
spontaneous. 

* Bar- Abbas, son of a (distinguished) father ; pi'i’Iiaps .Bar-Rabban, son 
of a Rabbi. Tho reading Jesus Bar- Abbas is as old as Origen, and is far 
from improbable, although Matt, xxvii. 20 tells a little against it. If, 
however, Origen (as soeiiis to be the c*as(*) only found this reading in verso 
17, the probability of its geiiuinmiess Is weakened. Tho ingenious combina- 
tions of Ew’ald, lliat the Sanhedrids desmed his release, as belonging by 
family to their order, and the people because he had been imprisoned in 
tho Corban riot (Jos. Jntt., tibi supr,), aro highly uncertain.J 
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tribunal side by side.^ The people, persuad.ed by their 
priests, clamoured for the liberation of the rebel and the 
robber. To him every hand was pointed ; for him every 
voice was raised. For the Holy, the Harmless, the 
TJndefiled — for Him whom a thousand Hosannas had 
greeted but five days befoi*e — no word of pity or of 
pleading found an utterance. “He was despised and 
rejected of men.” 

Deliberately putting the question to them, Pilate 
heard with scornful indignation their deliberate choice ; 
and then, venting his bitter disdain and anger in taunts, 
which did but irritate them more, without serving any 
good purpose, “ What then,” he scornfully asked them, 
“ do ye Avish me to do with the King of the Jews ? ” 
Then firat broke out the mad scream, “ Crucify ! crucify 
Him ! ” In vain, again and again, in the pauses of 
the tumult, Pilate insisted, obstinately indeed, but with 
more and. more feebleness of purpose — ^for none but 
a man more innocent than Pilate, even if he were a 
Poman governor, could have listened without quailing 
to the frantic ravings of an Oriental mob® — “ Why, what 
evil hath Ho done?” “I found no cause of death 
in Him.” “ I will chastise Him and let Him go.” 
Such half'Avilled opposition Avas Avholly unavailing. It 
only betrayed to the Jews the iuAvard fears of their 
Procurator,® and practically made them masters of the 

^ Matt, xxvii. 21 . . 

* Soo Isa. V. 7. Tlioflo Jewish mohs could, as we see from Josei)hus, 

be very “Tli(?y came about his (Pilate’s) tribunal, and made a 

clamour at it'* (B. J. ii. 9, §4). “ Many myriads of the i)ooplo got togcthijr, 
and made a clamour against liira, and insisted that ho should leave off that 
design. Some of them also used rej)roaches, and abused the man (Pilate), 
as crowds of such people usually do, ... So he bade the Jews go away, 
hut theyy boldly casting reproaches upon him^^ &c. {Antt, xviii. 3, § 2). 

• Tims, in the affair of the gilt votive shields, the Jewish leaders were 
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situation. Again and again, with, wilder and wilder 
vehemence, they rent the air with those hideous yells 
— **Atpe rovTov- 'Air6\%MTap rfjuv Bapa^^av. STaipmaop, 
<rravpa><Tov — “Away with this man.” “Loose unto us. 
Bar- Abbas.” “ Crucify ! crucify ! ” 

For a moment Pilate seemed utterly to 3deld to 
the storm. He let Bar- Abbas free ; he delivered Jesus 
over to be scourged. The word used for the scourging 
implies that it w'as done, not with rods 
(vir^ae), for Pilate had no lictors, but with what 
Horace calls the “ horribilc flagellum,” of which the 
Bussian knout is the only modem representative. This 
scourging was the ordinary preliminary to crucifixion 
and other forms of capital punishment.® It was a 
punishment so truly horrible, that the mind revolts at 
it ; and it has long been abolished by that compassion of 
mankind which has been so greatly intensified, and in 
some degree oven created, by the gradual comprehension 
of Christian truth. The unhappy sufierer was publicly 
stripped, was tied by the hands in a bent position to 
a pillar, and then, on the tense quivering nerves of 
the naked back, the blows were inflicted with leathern 

confirmed in their purpose, by perceiving that Pilate’s mind was wavering 
(Philo, uhi 8upr,) This, no doubt, is the kind of avavdpla with which he 
is charged in App, Constt, v. 14. 

' Matt, xxvii. 26. St. Luke, with a deep touch of pathos, merely says 
that Pilate “ gave up Jesus to their will,” and tlien, as thougli lie wished to 
drop a veil on all that followed, ho does not oven tell us that they led Him 
away, but adds, “And as they led Him away” (Luke xxiii. 25, 26). 

* Matt, xxvii. 26. Lora not the pa^^ol (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25). It 

was illegal for Homan citizens, though scuuOtiines inflicted, especially in 
the provinces (Acts xxii. 26; cf. Tac. Hist, iv. 27 ; Gic. Verr, v. 6, 62; Jos. 
B.J, ii. 14, §9). We are not told the number of tho blows usually 
inflicted ; they depended on the greater or less brutality of the presiding 
authority. The forty mentioned in tho Acts of Pilate are clearly a 
reminiscence of Jewish cusioins. In John xix. 1, the word is iixaariywatv 
•^”ego m flagella paratos Boni” (Yulg. Psa. xxxvii. 18) ; Isa. 1. 6. 
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thongs, weighted with jagged edges of hone and lead ; 
sometimes even the blows fell by accident — sometimes, 
with teiTible barbarity, were purposely struck — on the 
.face and cyes.^ It was a punishment so hideous that, 
under its lacerating agony, the victim generally fainted, 
often died ; still more frequently a man was sent away 
to perish under the mortification and nervous exhaustion 
which ensued. And this awful cruelty, on which we 
dare not dwell — this cruelty which makes the heart 
shudder and grow cold — ^avjis followed immediately by 
the third and bitterest derision — ^the derision of Christ 
as King. 

• In civilised nations all is done that can be done 
to spare every needless suffering to a man condemned 
to death; but among the Komans insult and derision 
were the customary preliminaries to the last agony. 
The “et percuntihns addila ludibria ” of Tacitus “ might 
stand for their general practice. Such a ciistom fur- 
nished a specimen of that worst and lowest form of 
human wickedness which delights to inflict pain, Avhich 
feels an inlmman pleasure in gloating over the agonies 
of another, even when he has done no wrong. The 
mere spectacle of agony is agreeable to the degraded 
soul. Tire lorv vile soldiery of the Prsetorium — not 
Romans, who might have had more sense of the inborn 
dignity of the silent sufferer, but mostly the mere 
mercenary scum and dregs of the provinces — ^led Him 
into their barrach-room, and there mocked, in their 
savage hatred, the King whom they had tortured. It 

* St'e Cicero, Verr. v. 64 ; Hor. Seti. i. 3 j lidani iuTTpayaKurii {Atlicn. 
153, A ; Luc. Asin. 38)'; “ flagrum pccuinis ossibus catenatum ” (Apid. 
Met. 8), “ I, lictor, colliga manus ” (Liv. i. 26) ; “ ad palum delegatus, lace- 
rate virgis tergo” (id. xxvii. 13) ; “vorberati cmcibus affix!” (id. xxxiii. 36). 

* Ann. XV. 44 . 
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added keenness to their enjoyment to have in their power 
One who was of Jewish birth, of innocent life, of noblest 
hearing.^ The opportunity broke so agreeably the coarse 
monotony of their life, that they summoned all of the- 
cohort who were disengaged to witness their brutal sport. 
In sight of these hardened ruffians they wont through 
the whole heartless ceremony of a mock coronation, a 
mock investiture, a mock homage. Around the brows 
of Jesus, in wanton mimicry of the Emj)eror’s laurel, 
they twisted a green wreath of thorny leaves in His 
tied and trembling hands they placed a reed for sceptre ; 
from His tom and bleeding shoulders they stripped the 
white robe with which Hei’od had mocked Him — which 
must now have been all soaked with blood — and flung 
on Him an old scarlet paludament — some cast-off war 
cloak, with its purple laticlave, from the Praetorian 
wardrobe.® This, with feigned solemnity, they buckled 


' Josephus gives us several instances of tlio insane wantonnoss with 
which tho soldiers dtilightod to insult the digested race anioug whom 
they woro stationed (B. j. ii. 12, § 1; v. 11, § 1; Antt. xix. 9, § 1). 

* It cannot bo known of what plant this acanthiiio crown was formed. 
Tho mibk [zizyphus lotus) struck me, as it has struck all travellers in 
Palestine, as btnng most suitable both for mockery and pain, since its 
loaves aro bright and its thorns singularly strong ; but though the nubk 
is very common on the shores of Galilee, I saw none of it near Jenisalcm. 
There may, however, have been some of it in tho garden of Herod’s 
palace, and tlio soldiers would give themselves no sort of trouble, but 
merely take tho first plant that came to hand. 

® Such presents were sent to allied kings (Liv'. xxx. 17; Tae. Ann. xii. 
56). (Keim.) Of. 1 Mace. xiv. 41*. — St. Matthew calls it “scarlet,” St. Mark 
‘‘piirplo.” Tho ancients discriminated colours very loosely ; or rather, very 
differently from what we do. Our noinriiclature dwells chiefly on differ- 
ences of hue, .and tlieir implicit ainilysi.® was of another kind. (See some 
excellent remarks in Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi, p. 540; Buskin, 
Modem Painter's, iii. 225.) — For instance of similar mockery sec Philo, in 
Place, 980, where Herod Agrippa II. is insulted in tho person of an 
idiot, at Alexandria. Shakesx)b*aro’s pathetic sceno of the insults heaped 
upon Bichard JI. will recur to every English reader. 
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over His right shoulder, with its glittering fibula ; and 
then — each with his derisive homage of bended knee 
— each with his infamous spitting" — each with the blow 
over the head from the reed-sceptre, which His bound 
hands could not hold — ^they kept passing before Him 
with their mock salutation of “ Had, King of the 
Jews ! 

Even now, even yet, Pilate wished, hoped, even 
strove to save Him. He might represent this frightful 
scourging, not as the preliminary to crucifixion, but 
as an inquiry by torture, which had failed to elicit any 
further confession. And as Jesus came forth — ^as He 
stbod beside him with that martyr-form on the beautiful 
mosaic of the tribunal — the sjiots of blood upon TTia 
green wreath of torture, the mark of blows and spitting 
on His countenance, the weariness of His deatlifd 
agony upon the sleepless eyes, the sagmn of faded 
scarlet, darkened by the weals of His lacerated back, 
and dropping, it may be, its stains of crimson upon the 
tesselated floor — even then, even so, in that hour of 
His extremest humiliation — yet, as He stood in the 
grandeur of His holy calm on that lofty tribmial above 
the yelling crowd, there shone all over Him so Godlike 
a pre-eminence, so divine a nobleness, that Pilate broke 
forth with that involimtary exclamation which has 
thrilled with emotion so many million heaiis — 

“ Bkholu the Man ! ” 

But his appeal only Avokc a fierce outbreak of the 
scream, “Crucify! crucify!” The mere sight of Him, 
even in this His unspeakable shame and sorrow, seemed 
to add fresh fuel to their hate. In vain the heathen 
soldier appeals for humanity to the Jewish priest ; no 


I John ziz. 3 . 
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heart throbbed with responsive pity ; no voice of com- 
passion broke that monotonous yell of “ Crucify ! ” — ^the 
howling refrain of their wild “ liturgy of death.” The 
Homan who had shed blood like water, on the field of 
battle, in open massacre, in secret assassination, might 
well be supposed to liave an icy and a stony heart ; but 
yet icier and stonier was the heart of those scrupulous 
hypocrites and worldly priests. “ Take ye Him, and 
crucify Him,” said Pilate, in utter disgust, “ for I find 
no fault in Him.” What an admission from a Homan 
judge I “ So far as I can sec. He is wholly innocent ; 
yet if you must crucify Him, take Him and crucify. I 
cannot approve of, but I will readily connive at, your 
violation of the law.” But even this wretched guilty 
subterfuge is not permitted him. Satan will have from 
his servants the full tale of their crimes, and the sign* 
manual of their own willing assent at last. What 
the Jews want — ^Avhat the Jews xoill have — is not tacit 
connivance, but absolute sanction. They see their 
power. They see 'that this blood-stained Governor 
dares not hold out against them ; they know that the 
Roman statecraft is tolerant of concessions to local 
superstition. Boldly, therefore, they tling to the winds 
all question of a political olience, and with aU their 
hypocritical pretences calcined by the heat of their 
passion, they shout, “ We have a law, and by our law 
He ought to die, because He made Himself* a Son of 
God/^i 

' “II is not Tiberius’s ijloasiu'o iiiat au}’' of our Jaws sliould bo violated/' 
(Philo, uhi mjyra, and Lctj» ad Cahnn, 1014; mid Tac. Ann, i. 9, and 
the boast of the Mouuineiitum Aiieyruiuuu, “ modostiiiui apud socios/’) 
The inscription ou Ihe CMl fovbiddiii}^ any Gouiilo on* pain of death to 
pass beyond it, has recently boon discov«'red built into the waU of a mosque 
ai, Jerusalem, and is a relic of the deepest interest. 
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A Son of God ! The notion was far less strange and 
repulsive to a heathen than to a Jew ; and this word, 
unheard before, startled Pilate with the third omen which 
made him tremble at the crime into which he was being 
dragged by guilt and fear. Once more, leaving the 
yelling multitude without, he takes Jesus with him into 
the quiet Judgment Hall, and — jam pro sud consdentid 
Christianus" as Tertullian so finely observes ^ — asks 
Him in awe-struck accents, “ Whence art thou ? ” 
Alas ! it was too late to answer now. Pilate was too 
deeply committed to his gross cruelty and injustice ; for 
Mm Jesus had spoken enough already ; for the wild 
beasts who raged without. He had no more to say. He 
did not answer. Then, almost angrily, Pilate broke out 
with the exclamation, “ Dost thou not speak even to 
me ? ® Dost Thou not know that I have power to set 
thee free, and have power to crucify Thee ? ” Power — 
how so? Was justice nothing, tlien ? truth nothing ? 
innocence nothing ? conscience nothing ? In the reality 
of things Pilate had no such power ; even in the arbi- 
trary sense of the tyrant it was an idle boast, for at this 
very moment he was letting “ I dare not ” wait upon 
“I would.” And Jesus pitied the hopeless bewilder- 
ment of this man, Avhom guilt had changed from a ruler 
into a slave. Not taunting, not confuting him — nay, 
even extenuating rather than aggravating his sin — Jesus 
gently answered, “ Thou hast no jwwer against Me 
whatever, had it not been givc'u thee from above ; there- 
fore} he that betrayed me to thee hath the greater sin.” 
Thou art indi'ed committing a great crime — ^but Judas, 
Annas, Oaiaphas, these priests and Jews, are more to 

' Tert. Apol, 21. 

^ The position of the is emphatic (John xix. 10, 11). 
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blame than thou. Thus, with infinite dignity, and yet 
with infinite tenderness, did Jesus judge His judge. In 
the very depths of his inmost soul Pilate felt the truth 
of the words — silently acknowledged the superiority of 
his hound and lacerated victim. All that remained in 
him of human and of noble — 

“ Felt how awfui Goodness is, and Virtue, 

In her shape how lovely; felt and mourned 
His faU.” 

All of his soul that was not eaten away by pride and 
cruelty thrilled back an unwonted echo to these few calm 
words of the Son of God. Jesus had condemned his sin, 
and so far from being offended, the judgment ojily 
deepened his awe of this mysterious Being, whose utter 
impotence seemed grander and more awful than the 
loftiest power. From that time Pilate was even yet 
more anxious to save ITiin. With all his conscience in 
a tumult, for the third and last time he mounted his 
tribunal, and made one more desperate effort. He led 
Jesus forth, and looking at Him, as He stood silent and 
in agony, but calm, on that shining Gabbatha, above the 
brutal agitations of the multitude, he said to those 
frantic rioters, as with a flash of genuine conviction, 
“Behold tour King!” But to the Jews it sounded 
like shameful scorn to call that beaten insulted Sufferer 
their King. A darker stream mingled with the passions 
of the raging, swaying crowd. Among the shouts of 
“ Crucify,” ominous tlu(*atenings began for the first 
time to be mingled. It was now nine o’clock, and for 
nearly three hours ^ had they been raging and waiting 

* As to tho hour there is a ivell-known iliscrepancy between John xix. 14 
“And it was .... aliont tho »ixth hour; and ho saith unto tho Jews, 
Behold your kin^ : ’’ and Mark xv. 25, “ And it was the third hour, and 
they crucified Him. . There are Tarious suggestions for removing this 
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there. The name of Csesar began to be heard ih 
wrathful murmurs. “ Shall I crucify your King ? ” he 
had asked, venting the rage and soreness of his heart 
in taunts on them. “ We have no king but Casar," 
answered the Sadducees and Priests, flinging to the 
winds every national impulse and every Messianic 
hope.' “ If thou let this man go,” shouted the mob 
again and again, “ thou art not Casars friend. Every 
one who tries to make himself a king speaketh against 
Caesar ^ And at that dark terrible name of Cajsar, 
Pilate trembled. It was a name to conjure with. It 
mastered him. He thought of that temble implement 
of-, tyranny, the accusation of laesa majestas,^ into 

difficulty, but the only ones worth mentioning are : (o.) That in the word 
** crucified^* St. Mark practically includes all the preparations for the 
crucifixion, and therefore much of the trial : this is untenable, because lie 
uses the aorist, ^<rTa<5p«<rai/, not the imperfect. ()3.) That one of the Evan- 
gelists is less accurate than the other. If no other solution of the difficulty 
were simple and natural, I should feel no difficulty in admitting this ; but 
as the general, and even the minute, accuracy of the Evangelists seems to 
mo demonstrable in innumerable cases, it is contrary to tlie commonest 
principles of fairness to in.sist that tliero must bo an inaccuracy when 
another explanation is possible, (y.) That St. John adopts the Boman 
civil reckoning of hours. But(i.), the Romans liad no such reckoning (see 
Vol. I., pp. lid, 20fi; John iv. 6, 52; xi. 9) ; and (ii.), this will make Pilate’s 
exclamation to have been uttered at six in the morning, in which case 
the trial could hardly have begun at daylight, as no time is left for the 
intermediate incidents. (5.) That the r' (third) in John xix. 14, has by 
a very early error been altered into c' (sixth). Tliis is the reading of 
a few MSS. and versions, and the Chron. Alex, actually appeals for its 
genuineness not only to ra aKpifin avrlypatpa, but even, to avrh rh iSi6x^^P^^ 
Tov Eifayye\i<rTov. Unless great latitude bo allowed to the ivord this 
appears to me a possibhj solution; it is, however, perfectly true that the 
ancients, as a rule, were much looser than we are in their notes of time. 

* “ ’The formal equivalent of Emperor is, of course, 

but the provincials freely spoke of even the Julian Caesars as i3a<riA€us. 
(Freeman, Essays, II. 316.) 

Agrippa I. inscribed his coins with the title (piXosaiaap, (Akcrman, 
p. 30.) 

* Tac. Ann. iii; 38 (and passim). ** Majestatis crimen, omnium accusa- 
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wluch all other charges merged, which had made 
confiscation and torture so common, and had caused 
blood to flow like water in the streets of Borne. He 
thought of Tiberius, the aged gloomy Emperor, then 
hiding at Caprese his ulcerous features, his poisonous 
suspicions, his sick infamies, his desperate revenge. At 
this very time he had been maddened into a yet more 
sanguinary and misanthropic ferocity by the detected 
falsity and treason of his only friend and minister, 
Sejanus, and it was to Sejanus himself that Pilate is 
said to have owed his position. There might be secret 
delators in that very mob. Panic-stricken, the unjust 
judge, in obedience to his own terrors, consciously 
betrayed the innocent victim to the anguish of death. 
He who had so often prostituted justice, was now un- 
able to achieve the one act of justice which he desired. 
He who had so often murdered pity, was now forbidden 
to taste the sweetness of a pity for which he longed. 
He who had so often abused authority, was now 
rendered impotent to exercise it, for once, on the side 
of right. Truly for him, sin had become its own 
Erinnys, and his pleasant vices had been converted into 
the instrument of his punishment ! Hid ^he solemn and 
noble words of the Law of the Twelve Tables ^ “ Vanae 
voces populi non sunt audiendae, quando aut noxium 
crimine absolvi, aut innocentem condemnari dcsiderant ” 
— come across his memory with accents of reproach as 

tiounm coinplcnieiiiiim erat.” “ He knoir vory well,” says Agrippa (a2>. 
Philon. vM mpr . ), “ the infloxjblo sorerity of Tiberius ; ” and tliis was some 
years earlier — ^before the gloom of tlio Emperor’s mind bad become so deep 
and savage as was now the case. An Apocryphal book {Bevenges ofjUi« 
Saviowr), with scarcely an exaggoration, says that TSbetins was “ full rf 
ulcers and fevers, and had nine sorts of leprosy.” (See Tac. Ann. iv. 67 ; 
Suet. m. 68: Julia*. Coes., p. 309, &c.) 

* Lex. xii, De poenit. 
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lie delivered Bar- Abbas and condemned Jesus ? It may 
have been so. At any rate his conscience did not leave 
him at ease. At this, or some early period of the trial, he 
went through the solemn farce of trying to absolve his 
conscience from the guilt. He sent for water; he washed 
his hands before the multitude ! he said, “ I am innocent 
of the blood of this just person ; see ye to it.” Did he 
think thus to wash away his guilt ? He could wash his 
hands ; could' he wash his heart ? Might he not far more 
truly liave said with the murderous king in the splendid 
tragedy — 

“ Can all old Ocean’s waters wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Nay, rather would this hand 
The multitudinous st^as incarnadiiio, 

Making the green — one red I ” 

It may be that, as he thus murdered his conscience, 
such a thought flashed for one moment across liis 
miserable mind, in the words of his native poet — 

“ Ah uimium facilos qui tristia crimiiui caedis 
Flumineji tolli posse i)utatis aqua!” ' 

But if so, the thought was instantly drowned in a yell, 
the most awful, the most hideous, the most memorable 
that History records. “ J/is Hood be o.i ns and on our 
children.’^ Then Pilate finally gave way. The fatal 
“ Ibis ad criicem ” was uttered with riductant wrath. 
He delivered Him unto them, that lie might be crucifed. 

And now mark, for one moment, the revenges of 
History. Has not His blood been on them, and on 
their titildren? Has it not fallen most of all on those 

* Ot. Fatt. ii. 45. Tlic custom, tliongh Jewish (Dcut. xxi. 6, 7, “all 
the oldcrs . . . shall wash their h.-uuls . . . and say, Our hands hsTO 
rmt shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it”), was also Greek 
jud Boniau. 
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most nearly concerned in that deep tragedy? Before 
the dread sacrifice was consummated, Judas died in the 
horrors of a loathsome suicide, Caiaphas was deposed 
the year following. Herod died in infamy and exile. 
Stripped of his Procuratorsh|b very shortly afterwards, 
on the very charges he hadytried by a wicked con- 
cession to avoid, Pilate, wearied out with misfortunes, 
died in suicide and banishment, leaving behind him 
an execrated name.^ The bouse of Annas was destroyed 
a generation later by an infuriated mob, and his 
son was dragged through the streets, and scourged 
and beaten to his place of murder. Some of those 
who shared in and witnessed the scenes of that day — 
and thousands of their children — also shared in and 
witnessed the long horrors of that siege of Jerusalem 
which stands unparalleled in history for its unutter- 
able fearfulness. “ It seems,” says Kenan, “ as though 
the whole race had appointed a rendezvous for exter- 
mination.” They had shouted, “ We have no king but 


' Eusob. Chron, p. 78, wotKi^ais ircpiirco-di/ <rvfi(popai9. His banishment 
to Vionmi Allobroguni, liis tomb, liis connection with Mount Pilate, &c., 
ai’o all uncertain traditions. The Paradosis Pilati, Mora Pilati, &c., are 
as spurious as his “martyrdom,'’ which is observed by the Abyssinian 
Church on Juno 25. But Evang. Nicod. i. 13, which speaks of Pilate as 
“ circumcised in heart,” shows that the early Christians were not insensible 
of his efforts to save Jesus. “ Ui)on all murderers.” says Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, “ God hath not thrown a thunderbolt, nor broken all sacrilegious 
persons upon the wheel of an inconstant and ebbing estate, nor spoken to 
every oppressor from heaven in a voice of thunder, nor cut off all rebels in 
the first attempts of insurrection : but bt'cause Ho hath done so to some, 
we are to look upon those judgments as tii^ino acctmts and voices of God, 
threatening all the siime crimes with the like events, and with the ruins 
of eternity.” (Life of Christ, III. xv.) -How much more true and reverent is 
this than the despairing cynicism which says, “ Gardons-nous d’uno expres- 
sion si naivement impie. II n^y a pas plus do veiigcanco dans Thistoire que 
flans la nature ; los revolutions no soiit pas plus justes quo lo volcan qui 
cclate on ravalancho qui roule.” (Henan.) 
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Caesar ! ” and they /tad no king but Caesar ; and leaving 
only for a time the fantastic shadow of a local and 
contemptible royalty, Caesar after Caesar outraged, and 
tyrannised, and pillaged, and oppressed them, till at last 
they rose in wild revolt against the Caesar whom they 
had claimed, and a Caesar slaked in the blood of its best 
defenders the red ashes of their burnt and desecrated 
Temple. They had force<l the Homans to crucify their 
Christ, and though they regarded this punishment with 
especial horror,^ they and their children were themselves 
crucified in myriads by the Romans outside their own 
walls, till room was wanting and wood failed, and the 
soldiers had to ransack a fertile inventiveness of cruelty 
for fresh methods of inflicting this insulting form of 
death.® They had given thirty pieces of silver for 
their Saviour’s blood, and they were themselves sold in 
thousands for yet smaller sums. They had chosen JBar- 
Abbas in preference to their Messiah, and for them there 
has been no Messiah more, while a murderer’s dagger 
swayed the last counsels of their dying nationality. 
They had accepted the guilt of blood, and the last pages 
of their history were glued together wdth the rivers of 
their blood, and that blood continued to be shed in 

' See Jos. B. J. vii. 6, § 4. 

* Jos. B. J. V. 11, § 1, irpoff-fiKovv 01 trrpariwrai &\Kov &\\<p a’x'fl/^aTivphs 
vXrjOos iveXtlirtro toif craupois kolL ffraupol rails (Twjua- 

ariv, “So that they who had nothiiif? but ‘crucify^ in their uioutJis were 
therevrith paid home in their own bodies” (Sir T. Browne, Vuhj,Err.y.21). 
The common notion, that having bought Christ for tliirty pieces of silver, 
they were sold by thirties for one piece of silver, seems to be solely 
derived from a medimval forgeiy called Tlie Revenging of the Saviour. 
Still it is true that “the blood of Jesus shed for the salvation of the 
world became to them a curse. ... So manna turns to worms, and the 
wine of angels to vinegar and lees, when it is received into impure vessels 
or tasted by wanton palates, and the sun liimself produces rats and serpents 
^iicn it reflects upon the slime of Nilus.” (Jer. Taylor, III. xv.) 
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wanton cruelties from age to age. They who will, may 
see in incidents like these the mere unmeaning chances of 
History ; but there is in History nothing unmeaning to 
one who regards it as the Voice of God speaking among 
the destinies of men ; and whether a man sees any sig- 
nificance or not in events like these, he must be blind 
indeed who does not see that when the murder of Christ 
was consummated, the axe was laid at the root of the 
barren tree of Jewish nationality. Since that day Jeru- 
salem and its environs, with their “ ever-extending miles 
of grave-stones and ever-lengthening pavement of tombs 
and sepulchres,” have become little more than one vast 
cemetery — an Aceldama, a field of blood, a potter’s field 
to buiy strangers in. Like the mark of Cain upon 
the forehead of their race, the guilt of that blood has 
seemed to cling to them — as it ever must until that 
same blood effaceth it. For, by God’s mercy, that 
blood was shed for them also who made it flow ; the 
voice which they strove to quench in death was uplifted 
in its last prayer for pity on His murderers. May that 
blood be efficacious ! may that prayer be heard 

‘ It is in the doopost sincerity that I add those last words. Any one who 
traces a spirit of viiidiciiveness in tlio last paragraph wholly luisjudgos the 
spirit in which it is written. This book may perhaps fall into the hands of 
Jewish readers. They, of all others, if true to the deepest lessons of the 
faith ill which they have been trained, will acknowledg*) the hand of God 
in History. And tlie events siiokeii of hero are not imaginative ; they are 
indisputable facts. Tlie Jew fit least will believe that in external conse- 
quences God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. Often and 
often in History have the crimes of the guilty seemed to bo visited even on 
their innocent posterity. The apx>arent injustice of this is but on the 
surface. There is a fire that imrifies, no less tlian a fire that scathes ; 
and who shall say that tlio very aiUictions of Israel — afilietions, alas I sot 
largely caused by the sin of Christendom — may not have been meant for a 
refining of the pure gold P God's judgments — it may be the very sternest 
and most irremediablo of them — come, many a time, in the guise, not of 
afiliction, but of immense earthly prosjicrity and ease. 



CHAPTEE LXI. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

“ Diim crucis inimicos 
Vocabis, et amicos, 

O JosTi, Fili Dei, 

Sis, oro, memor mei.” 

Thomas of Celano, De Cruce Domini. 

‘‘ I, MILES, EXPEDi ciiucEM Go, soldior, get ready the 
cross”). In some such formula of terrible import Pilate 
must have given his final order.^ It was mow probably 
about nine o’clock, and the execution followed imme- 
diately upon the judgment. Tlie time required for the 
necessary preparation would not be many minutes, and 
during this brief pause the soldiers, whose duty it was to 
see that tliii sentence was carried out, stripped Jesus of 
the scarlet war-cloak, now dyed with the yet deeper stains 
of blood, and clad Him again in His own garments.^ 

* That Pilato sent some official account of the trial and crucifixion to 
Tiberius Avould bo a priori ijrobable, and seems to be all but certain (Just. 
Mart. Apol. i. 76; Tort. Aj:tol. 21; Euseb. Hi at. Fed. ii. 2; Lard nor, vi. 
606); but it is equally certain that tho existing Acta, Faradosis, Mors and 
Epistolae Pilati are spurious. Tischondorf {De Evang. Apocr., Orig.t p. 67) 
thinks tha . though interpolated, they may contain old materials, but I can 
find nothing of any interest or yaluo in tliem. 

® Some have supposed that a second scourging took place, the first 
being the question by torture, the second tlio irpoaiKurifibs. It seems clear, 
however, that Pilato had meant the scourging to be this preliminary to 
crucifixion, though, at tho last moment, it suited him to lot it pass as 
inquisitorial. Further, it is inconceivable that Jesus could have been 
CBpAhld of physica% enduring two such fearful in^ictions, either of which 
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When the cross had been prepared they laid it — or pos- 
sibly only one of the beams of it — ^upon His shoulders, 
and led Him to the place of punishment. The nearness 
of the great feast, the myriads who were present in 
Jerusalem, made it desirable to seize the opportunity for 
striking terror into all Jewish malefactors. Two were 
therefore selected for execution at the same time with 
Jesus — ^two brigands and rebels of the lowest stamp. 
Their crosses were laid upon them, a maniple of soldiers 
in full armour were marshalled under the command of 
their centurion, and, amid thousands of spectators, coldly 
inquisitive or furiously hostile, the procession started on 
its way. 

The cross was not, and could not have been, the 
massive and lofty structure with which such myriads of 
pictures have made us familiar. Crucifixion was among 
the Eomans a very common punishment, and it is clear 
that they would not waste any trouble in constructing 
the instrument of shame and torture.^ It would un- 
doubtedly be made of the very commonest wood that 

was sufficient to cause convulsions and death. It is he tier to regard 

the ppayfWuxras of Matt, xxvii. 26 as retrospective. 

' Of the various kinds of cross — the crux decussata (X). the crux 
ansata, &c., it is certain that the cross on wdiieh Jesus was crucified was 
either tlio cruaj comniissa (T. St. Anthony’s cross), or the crux immism, 
the ordinary Roman cross (t). Tlio fact that the former >vas in the sliapo 
of the Greek capital taw has given ample room for the allegorising pro- 
pensities of the Fathers. (Cf. Lucian, t/ar/. Vocal. 12; Gesenius s. v. 115 , 
Ezek. ix. 4.) See abundant O. T. instances of this in Just. Mart. Dial. 89; 
Tert. Adv. Jud. 10, 11 ; Barnab. Dp. ix. ; Clem. Al(‘x. Strom. \\. Sec too 
Theophyl. on Matt. v. 18; Sei)p, J.f hm ChriafiyXi. 115; Mijdenum des 
Kr&uzes . — I have not alluded to tlio so-enllod “ invention of the cross,” 
for the story is intrinsically absurd, and tlio Jews generally burnt their 
crosses (Otho,Iveaj. Bahh.fi. v. “Suppiicia ”). What seems decisive in favour 
of the shape preserved by the traditions of art for nearly 1,500 years is 
the expression of Matt, xxvii. 37, that the title vras put ivdvot •rijs 
tthrov. I have collected all that seemed acchaiologically interesting on 
this subject in the articles “ Cross*' and “ Crucifixion*’ in Smith’s Diet of 
the Bible, 
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came to hand, perhaps olive or sycamore, and knocked 
together in the very rudest fashion. Still, to support 
the body of a man, a cross would require to be of a 
certain size and weight ; and to one enfeebled by the 
horrible severity of the previous scourging, the carrying 
of such a burden would be an. additional misery.^ But 
Jesus was enfeebled not only by this cruelty, but by 
previous days of violent struggle and agitation, by an 
evening of deep and overwhelming emotion, by a night 
of sleepless anxiety and suffering, by the mbntal agony of 
the garden, by three trials and three sentences of death 
before the Jews, by the long and exhausting scenes in 
the Praetorium, by the examination before Herod, and 
by the brutal and painful derisions which He had under- 
gone, first at the hands of the Sanhedrin and their 
servants, then from Herod’s body-guard, and lastly from 
the Roman cohort. All these, superadded to the sicken- 
ing lacerations of the scourging, had utterly broken down 
His physical strength. His tottering footsteps, if not 
His actual falls under that fearful load, made it evident 
that He lacked the physical strength to carry it from 
the Prajtorium to Golgotha. Idven if they did not pity 
His feebleness, the Roman soldiers would naturally 
object to the consequent hindrance and delay. But 
they found an easy method to solve the difficulty. They 
had not proceeded farther than the city gatc,^ when they 

* Cf. Grcn. xxii. 6 (Isa. ix. 6). It is not eortain whetlior the condowued 
carried their entire cross or only a part of it — ^tho patilmhun, or transom, 
as distinguished from the crux (cf. Plant, fr. ap. Non. 3, 183, “PaMbulum 
forat per urbem dcindo afiigaiur cruci”). If tho entire cross ■was carried, 
it is probable that the two beams wore not (as in pictures) nailed to each 
oth^r, but simply fastened together by a rope, and carried like a V ijwce)- 
If, as tradition says {Acts of Pilate, B. 10), the hands were tied, the 
difficulties of supporting tho burden would be further enhanced. 

*Act, PUat. X. titxfl rys riktis. 
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met a man coming from the country, who was known to 
the early Christians as “ Simon of Cyrene, the father of 
Alexander and Rufus and perhaps, on some hint from 
the accompanying Jews that Simon sympathised with 
the teaching of the Sufierer, they impressed him without 
the least scruple into their odious service.^ 

The miserable procession resumed its course, and 
though the apocryphal traditions of the Romish Church 
narrate many incidents of the Via Dolorosa, only one 
such incident is recorded in the Grospel history.^ St. 
Luke tells us that among the vast multitude of people 
who followed Jesus were many women. From the viea 
in that moving crowd He does not appear to have 're- 
ceived one word of pity or of sympathy. Some there must 
surely have been who had seen His miracles, who had 
heard His words ; some of those Avho had been almost, 
if not utterly, convinced of His Messiahship, as they 

^ ^yydpfvffav. It seems to have been a common thing for Roman 
soldiers to impress people to carry burdens for them (Epict. Dissert, iv. 
1). The Cyrenians liad a synagogue at Jenisalem (Acts ii. 10; Yi.*9\ 
The names Alexander and Rufus are too common to enable us to feel 
any certainty as to tlieir identification with tliose of the same name men- 
tioned in Acts xix, J13; 1 Tim. i. 20; Rom. xvi. 13. The belief of the 
Ceriiithians, Basilidians, Carpocratians, and other Gnostics, that Simon was 
crucified for Jesus by mistako (!), is not worth notice hero (Iren. Adv, 
Haeres, i. 23). One of these wild distortions was that Judas was crucifi(?d 
for Him ; and another that it was a certain Titian, or a phantom created 
by God in the semblance of Jesus. It is a curious trace of the dissemi- 
nation of Gnostic and Apocryiihal legends in Arabia that Mahomet treats 
the actual crucifixion of Jesus as an unworthy calumny. (Koran, Sitrai. 
3, 4; Sale’s Koran, i. 64, 124, “ They slew Him not, neither crucified Him, 
but He was represented by one in His likeness.”) 

* These form the subjects of the stations wliich are to be seen in all 
Romish churches, and are mainly derived from apocryphal sources. They 
originated among tlie Franciscans. The so-called Via Dolorosa does not 
seem to be mentioned earlier than the fourteenth century. That Jesus, 
before being eased of His burden, was scourged and gimded onward is but 
too sadly probable (Plant. Most, I. i. 53, “ Ita te forabunt patibulatum 
por viam stimulis ”). (Of. Jer. Taylor, Life of Christ, III. xv. 2). 
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hung upon His lips while He had uttered His great 
discourses in the Temple ; some of the eager crowd who 
had accompanied Him from Bethlehem five days before 
with shouted hosannas and waving palms. Yet if so, 
a faithless timidity or a deep misgiving — ^perhaps even a 
boundless sorrow — kept them dumb. But these women, 
more quick to pity, less susceptible to controlling in- 
fluences, could not and would not conceal the grief and 
amazement with which this spectacle filled them. They 
beat upon their breasts and rent the air with their lamen- 
tations, till Jesus Himself hushed their shrill cries with 
words of solemn warning. Turning to them — ^which He 
could not have done had He still been staggering under 
the burden of His cross — He said to them, “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me ; but for yourselves weep, 
and for your children. Tor lo ! days'are coming in which 
they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs 
which bare not, and the breasts which gave not suck. 
Then shall they begin to say to the mountains. Fall on 
us, and to the hills. Cover us; for if they do these 
things in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” Theirs was but an emotional outburst of womanly 
tenderness, which they could not repress as they saw the 
great Prophet of mankind in His hour of shame and 
weakness, with the herald proclaiming before Him the 
crimes with which He was charged, and the Eoman 
soldiers carrying the title of derision,^ and Simon bend- 
ing under the weight of the wood to which He was to 
be nailed. But He warned them that, if this were 
which they saw in the passing spectacle, far bitterer 
causes of woe £fwaited them, and their children, and 

' Suet. Califf, 32, “ Fraecedente titulo qui caussam pocnae indicarct.” 
Tina was sometimes hung round the nock. 
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their race. Many of them, and the majority of their 
children, would live to see such rivers of bloodshed, such 
complications of agony, as the world had never known 
before — days which would seem to overpass the capaci- 
ties of human suffering, and would make men seek to 
hide themselves, if it might bo, under the very roots of 
the hill on which their city stood.^ The fig-tree of their 
nation’s life was still green : if such deeds of darkness 
were possible now, what should be done when that tree 
was withered and blasted, and ready for the burning?* — 
if in the days of hope and decency they could execrate 
their blameless Deliverer, what would happen in the 
days of blasphemy and madness and despair? -If, 
under the full light of day. Priests and Scribes could 
crucify the Innocent, what would be done in the mid- 
night orgies and hlood-stained bacchanalia of zealots 
and murderers ? This was a day of crime ; that would 
be a day when Crime had become her own avenging 
fury. — The solemn warning, the last sermon of Christ 
on earth, was meant primarily for those who heard it ; 
but, like all the words of Christ, it has deeper and wider 

' Hob. ix. 12 — 16; x. 8; Isa. ii. 10; Bev.vi. 16. Those words of Christ 
met with a painfully literal illustration wlitui hundreds of the unhappy 
Jews at the sieg’o of Jerusaloni hid Iheinstdvos in Ihe darkest and \ilcst 
subterranean recesses, and when, besides those who wore hunted out, no 
less than 2,000 were killed by being buried under the ruins of tiicir 
hiding-places (Jos. B, J, vi. 9, § 4). 

^ The exact meaning of this proverbial expression is not certain. It is 
often cxplaiiKKl to mean, “ If, in the fulfilment of God’s purposes, I the 
Holy and the Tnnoceiit must suffer thus — if the green tree bo thus 
blasted — ^liow shall tiio dry tree of a wickc'd life, Avitli its abominable 
branches, bo coiisunwid in the uttermost burning.^’' (Of. Prov. xi. 31; 
Essek. XX. 47; xxi. 4; and especially 1 Peter iv. 17.) (See Schenkel, 
Charahterhild, p. 30, E. Tr.) The difliculty of understanding tlie words 
was early felt, and we find an absurd allusion to tlumi in the Revenging 
of the Saviour f where Titus exclaims, “ Tliey hung our Lord on a gi'eeu 
^^^00 . , .lot us haiij;* them on a dry tree.” 
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meaning for aJl mankind. Those words warn every 
child of man that the day of careless pleasure and blas- 
phemous disbelief will be followed by the crack of doom ; 
they warn each human being who lives in pleasure on the 
earth, and eats, and drinks, and is drunken, that though 
the patience of God waits, and His silence is unbroken, 
yet the days shall come when He shall speak in thunder, 
and His wrath shall bum like fire. 

And so with this sole sad episode, they came to 
the fatal place, called Golgotha, or, in its Latin form. 
Calvary — that is, “ a skull.” Why it was so called is not 
known. It may conceivably have been a well-known 
place of execution ; ‘ or possibly the name may imply 
a bare, rounded, scalp-like elevation. It is constantly 
called the “ hill of Golgotha,” or of Calvary ; but the 
Gospels merely call it “ a place,” and not a hill.^ lle- 
specting its site volumes have been written, but nothing 
is known. The data for an_yihing approaching to 
certainty are wholly wanting ; and, in all probability, 
the actual spot lies buried and obliterated under the 
mountainous rubbish-heaps of the ten-times-takeii city. 
'The rugged and precipitous mountain represented in 
sacred pictures is as purely imaginary as the skull of 
Adam, which is often painted lying at the foot of the 
cross,® or as any other of the myriads of legends, which 


' Matt, xxvii. 33 ; Mark xv. 22. Calvary is used by tho E. V. as a ren- 
dering of KpaploUf scull,” only in Luke xxiii. 33. It is called “monticulus 
in the old liiner. Bnrdig. Hlcros, vii. Boiian coniparos tlie French word 
“Chaumont” {Vie de Jeans, 416). Ewald ideutihes it with tho hill 
Gareb (Jer. xxxi. 39). It is hardly wortli while to enter into elaborate 
arguments about the site, which may any day bo overthrown by a discovery 
of the course of tho second wall. 

* “ Ibi erectus ost medicus ubi jacebat aogrotus” (Aug.). Origon com- 
pares 1 Cor. XV. 22. There was a legend that three drops of Christ’s 
blood fell on Adam’s skull, and caused his resurrection, fuliilling the 
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have gathered round this most stupendous and moving 
scene in the world’s history. All that we know of 
Golgotha, all that we shall ever know, all that God willed 
to be knovm, is that it was without the city gate. The 
religion of Christ is spiritual ; it needs no relic ; it is 
independent of Holy Places ; it says to each of its 
children, not “ Lo, hero ! ” and “ lo, there ! ” but “ The 
kingdom of God is within you.” 

‘ Utterly brutal and revolting as was the punishment ' 
of crucifixion, which has now for fifteen hundred years 
been abolished by the common pity and abhorrence of 
mankind,^ there was one custom in Judaea, and one 
occasionally practised by the Eomaiis, which re^al 
some touch of passing humanity. The latter consisted 
in giving to the sufferer a blow under the arm-pit, 
which, without causing death, yet hastened its approach.® 

ancient prophecy qnoied in Eph. v. 14, whore Jerome had heard a preacher 
adopt the reading, “ Awake, Adam that sleej)ost . . . and Christ shall 

touch thee” (^7rt\|/a^(r€t). (Jer. in Matt, xxvii. 33; Heland, Falest. 860, for 
the true reading The words in the original are rhythmical, and 

as they do not occur in Scripture, they are now usually considered to bo a 
fragment of some early Christian hymn. 

' It was abolished by Cfmstaiitiiie ( Aur. Viet. Const 41). The infamy 
of crucifixion is still preserved in the reproaeliful name Talui in 

which the 1'almud speaks of Jesus, and 'law, “worshippers of the 
Hung,” which tliey apply to Christians, though, according to their fable. He 
was first atoned, .then hung on the tree. “Servile,” “infamc,” “crude- 
lissimum,” “ tacterrimum,” “suminum,” “ extrimium,” “ supplieium,” are 
the names given to it by the Hoinaiis. (Cic. Varr. v. 66 and passim. See 
Phil. ii. 8 ; Cic. Pro Rab. 5, “ Nomen ipsuni crucis absit non modo a corpore 
civium Romanoruiu, sed etiain a cogitationo, oculis, auribus.”) MtU'cenas, 
in one of the few interesting fragments of his verses, speaks of it as the 
extreme of horror, and the ultimate agony. 

" Vita dum superest bone cst 
Haiic inihi rd (Witfe 

Si sedeani truce, sustinc.” (Son. Ep. 101.) 

* So Son. Ep. lOl ; Orig. in Mafth, 140 (Keim). Sometimes men were 
killed before crucifixion (Suet. Jut Ccbs, i. 74). 
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Of this I need not speak, because, for whatever reason, 
it was not practised on this occasion. The former, 
which, seems to have been due to the milder nature of 
Judaism, and which was derived from a happy .piece of 
Kabbinic exegesis on Prov. xxxi. 6, consisted in giving 
to the condemned, immediately before his execution, a 
draught of wine medicated with some powerful opiate.^ 
It had been the custom of wealthy ladies in Jerusalem 
to provide this stupefying potion at their own expense, 
and they did so quite iiTespectively of their sympathy 
for any individual criminal. It was probably taken 
freely by the two malefactors, but when they offered it 
to.. Jesus lie would not take it. The refusal w'as an 
act of sublimest heroism. The effect of the draught 
was to dull the nerves, to cloud the intellect, to provide 
an anajsthetic against some part, at least, of the linger- 
ing agonies of that dreadful death. But He, whom 
some modem sceptics have been base enough to accuse 
of feminine feebleness and cowardly despair, preferred 
rather “to look Death in the face” — to meet the king 
of terrors without striving to deaden the force of one 
agonising anticipation, or to still the throbbing of one 
lacerated nerve. 

The three crosses Avere laid on the ground — that of 
Jesus, which was doubtless taller than the other two, 
being placed in bitter scorn in the midst. Perhaps the 
cross-beam was now nailed to the uju’ight, and certainly 
the title, which had either been borne by Jesus fa.stencd 
round His neck, or carried by one of the soldiers in 

^ ^ . Mark call.'i it olvov, “ layTTh-iuiiiglpcl wiiio ; it is not 

likely that tho nxa«t ingri.'dieiit.s -would bo known. St. Matthew menially 
refers it to Ps. Ixix. 21, o?os (or ponxihty olvov, which Tischondorf admits 
from s, B, D, K. L, &c.) fttrit The Boinaiis called those medicated 

cups “ soporcs ” (Pliu. xx. 18 ; Sen. 83, &c.). 
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front of Him, was now nailed to the summit of His cross. 
Then He was stripped naked of all His clothes,^ and 
then followed the most awful moment of aU. He was 
laid doT^ at full length upon the implement of torture. 
His arms were stretched along the cross-beams ; and at 
the very centre of the open palms, first of the right, 
then of the left hand, the point of a huge iron nail was 
placed, which, by the blow of a mallet, was driven home 
into the wood, crushing, with excruciating pain, all the 
fine nerves and muscles of the hands through which 
they were driven.® Then the legs were drawn down at 
full length ; and through either foot separately, or 
possibly through both together as they were placed one 
over the other, another huge nail tore its way through 
the quivering and bleeding flesh.® Whether the sufferer 
was also bound to the cross we do not know ; but, to 
prevent the liands and feet being tom away by the 
weight of the body, which could not “ rest u])on nothing 
but four great wounds,” there was, about the centre of 
the cross, a wooden projection strong enough to support, 
at least in part, a human body which soon became a 
weight of writhing anguish.'^ 

* We can but hope that the -ntpUiiatrav avrhv \4vriov of the Acts of Pilate 
(eh. 10), is true; if so, it was exccptioiuil, and the e^ddenco of later martyr- 
doms — oven of women — ^points the other way, as does also the Jewish 
custom. 

^ I write thus because the familiarity of oft-repeated words prevents us 
from realising w^hat crucifixiou really w^as, and because it seems well that 
we should realise this. The hideous custom w’as probably copied by the 
Homans from the Phocniciaife. The Egyptians simply hound the hands 
and feet, leaving the sufferer to die mainly of starvation. 

® This was the earlier tradition, hence Greg. Naz. [Be Christ, Patient,) 
calls the cross {uAui/ rplar-nXou^ and Nounus calls the feet dfiovXoKtts* 
But Cyprian, who had witnessed crucilixious, speaks of four nails {Be 
Pass.), 

* Hence tiio expressions 4noxft<r0ai M (rraupou. Sedere in 
cruce, sedilis excessus/’ Sio, (Jcr. Taylor, Bife of Ch^-ist, HI. xv. 2). On the 

a a 
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It was probably at this moment of inconceivable 
horror that the voice of the Son of Man was heard 
uplifted, not in a scream of natural agony at that fearful 
torture, but calmly praying in Divine compassion for 
His brutal and pitiless murderers — aye, and for all 
who in their sinful ignorance crucify Him afresh for 
ever^ — “rATHER, forgive them, for they know not 

WHAT THEY DO.” 

And then the accursed tree* — with its living human 
burden hanging upon it in helpless agony, and suffering 
fresh tortures as every movement irritated the fresli 
rents in hands and feet — was slowly heaved up by strong 
armu, and the end of it fixed firmly in a hole dug deep 
in the ground for tliat purpose.® The feet were but a 
little raised above the earth. The victim was in full 

other hand, there was no sujppedaneum, or foot-rest : though it is still 
repeated in niodeni pictures. The illustrations by G. Durrant in tlio 
popular edition of Renan’s Vie de Jesm, though evidently meant to servo a 
purpose, arc, in general, extremely true to Oriental life ; but those of the 
Crucifixion seem to me to bo incorrect in many particulars. The bauds 
were probably bound as well as nailed (Luc. vi. 54J1 — “ laqueum nodosque 
nocentes ore suo rupit ; peiidcntia cori)ora carpsit Abrasitquo crucos . . . 
Insertum inaiiibus chalybem .... sustulit 

^ The thought is more than once expressed by Mr. Browning [A 
Death in the Veeert ) : — 

“ Is not His love, at issue still with sin, 

Clo<!ed with, and cast, and con»iuored, crucifiod 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth ? ’* 

2 Infelix lignum (Liv. i. 26; Sen. Ep. 101, ifec.). Now that this “tree 
of cursing and shame sits upon the sceptres, and is engraved and signed 
on the foreheads of kings” (Jer. Taylor',, wo can hardly imagine the 
disgust and horror with which it was once regarded when it had no 
associations but those “of pain, of guilt, and of ignominy” (Gibbon, 
ii. 153). 

* Compare the old prox)hccy alluded to by Barnabas, Ep. 12, lirav 
fKtdy Kttl hvarTp» Sometimes the sufferer was lifted and nailed after the 
cross had been erected (iuf^ov ^yov ijyov €ls &Kpov t4\o5, Greg. Naz., 
“ Grucisalus;” Plant. Bacch. ii. 3, 128). 
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reach of every hand that might choose to strike, in close 
proximity to every gesture of insult and hatred. He 
might hang for hours to be abused, outraged, even 
tortured by the ever-moving multitude who, with that 
desire to see what is horrible which always characterises 
the coarsest hearts, had thronged to gaze upon a sight 
which should rather have made them weep tears of 
blood. 

And there, in tortures which grew ever more insup- 
portable, ever more maddening as time flowed on, the 
unhappy victims might linger in a living death so 
cruelly intolerable, that often they were driven to entreat 
and implore the spectators, or the executioners, for d«ar 
pity’s sake, to put an end to anguish too awful for man 
to bear — conscious to the last, and often, with tears of 
abject misery, beseeching from their enemies the price- 
less boon of death.^ 

For indeed a death by crucifixion seems to include 
all that pain and death can have of horrible and ghastly 
— dizziness, cramp, thirst, starvation, sleeplessness, 
traumatic fever, tetanus, publicity of shame, long con- 
tinuance of torment, horror of anticipation, mortification 
of untended wounds — ^all intensified just up to the point 
at which they can be endured at all, but all stopping 
just short of the point which would give to the sufierer 
the relief of unconsciousness. The unnatural position 
made every movement painful ; the lacerated veins and 
crushed tendons throbbed with incessant anguish ; the 
wounds, inflamed by exposure, gradually gangrened ; the 

* And henco them are many ancient instances of men having been first 
strangled, or nearly kill<^d, and then emcified; and of men who bought by 
^rge bribes this mournful but morcil’ul privilege (Oic. Verr. 2, 45), 
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arteries — especially of the bead and stomach — became 
swollen and oppressed with surcharged blood; and while 
each variety of misery went on gradually increasing, 
there was added to them the intolerable pang of a 
burning and raging thirst ; and all these physical com- 
plications caused an internal excitement and anxiety, 
which made the prospect of death itself — of death, the 
awful unknown enemy, at whose approach man usually 
shudders most — ^bear the aspect of a delicious and 
exquisite release.^ 

Such was the death to which Clirist was doomed ; 
and though for Him it was happily shortened by all 
that- He had previously endured, yet He hung from 
soon after noon until nearly sunset, before “He gave up 
His soul to death.” 

When the cross was uplifted, the leading Jews, for 
the first time, prominently noticed the deadly insult in 
which Pilate had vented his indignation. Before, in 
their blind rage, they had imagined that the manner of 
His crucifixion was an insult aimed at Jesus; but now 
that they saw Him hanging between the two robbers, 
on a cross yet loftier, it suddenly flashed upon them 
that it was a public scorn inflicted upon them. For on 
the white wooden tablet smeared with gypsum,® which 
was to be seen so conspicuously over the head of Jesus 
on the cross, ran, in black letters, an inscription in the 
three civilised languages of the ancient world — the 
tliree languages of which one at least was certain to he 
known by every single man in that assembled multitude 
—in the official Latin, in the current Greek, in the 

’ See the epitome of Riclitor (a Gonuan physician) in Jahu’a Arehaeol. 
Bibl., p. 261 . ' 

* Called o’ai'U, t(tXos, Ktiicaiia, nivai. ' 
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vemactilar Aramaic — informing all that this Man who 
was thus enduring a shameful, servile death — this Man 
thus crucified between two sicarii in the sight of the 
world, ^ was 

“THE KING OP THE JEWS.”* 

To Him who was crucified the poor malice seemed to 
have in it nothing of derision. Even on His cross He 
reigned ; even there He seemed divinely elevated above 
the priests who had brought about His death, and the 
coarse, idle, vulgar multitude who had flocked to feed 
their greedy eyes upon His sufierings. The malice was 
quite impotent against One whose spiritual and moral 
nobleness struck awe into dying malefactors and heathen 
executioners, even in the lowest abyss of His physical 
degradation. With the passionate ill-humour of the 
Boman governor there probably blended a vein of 
seriousness. While he was delighted to revenge him- 
self on his detc.stcd subjects by an act of public inso- 
lence, he probably meant, or half meant, to imply that 
this was, in one sense, the King of the Jews — ^the 
greatest, the noblest, the truest of His race, whom 


' Mark xv. 28 (Isa. liii. 12) is probably spurious, not being found in 
A, B, 0, D, &c. St. Mark, ^vriting for tlio Romans, never once quotes 
from the Old Testament. 

® Wo cannot tell wliicli of the Evangelists gives the exact title : it is, 
however, possible that the longest one is accurately given by St. John (xix. 
19), and that it was the one in Aramaic, which would require least room. 
It is, at least, a probable conjecture that they ran as follows in tho order 
mentioned by St. Matthew : — 

Dmn'n 'po nssn 
*0 fiaji\evs Twr 'XovBaluu* 

Bex JinJaeorum hie est. (Luke xxiii. 38.) 

Professor Wostcott remarks that, as given by St. Luke, it “ seems like tho 
scornful turn of th<' L<itin title ’’ {LUrod., p. 307). The true reading in 
St. Luke is 'O /Saa'iA •louSalvy ovros (m). There is a monograph by 

S* Reyhems, De Omoijwi Jesu TibdiSf 1694. (See Hofmann, Jea, 375. ) 
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therefore His race had crucified. The King was not 
unworthy of His kingdom, but the kingdom of the 
King. There was something loftier even than royalty 
in the glazing eyes which never ceased to look with 
sorrow on the City of Eighteousness, which had now 
become a city of murderers. The Jews felt the inten- 
sity of the scorn with which Pilate had treated them. 
It so completely poisoned their hour of triumph, that 
they sent their chief priests in deputation, begging the 
G-ovemor to alter the obnoxious title. “ Write not,” 
they said, “ ‘ The King of the Jews,’ but that ‘ He 
mid, I am the King of the Jews.’” But Pilate’s 
courage, which had oozed away so rapidly at the name 
of Caesar, had now revived. He was glad in any and 
every way to browbeat and thwart the men whose 
seditious clamour had forced him in the morning to 
act against his will. Few men had the power of giving 
expression to a sovereign contem])t more cflectually than 
the Eomans. Without deigning any justification of 
what he had done, Pilate summarily dismissed these 
solemn hierarchs ivith the curt and contemptuous reply, 
“ What I have written, I have written.” ^ 

In order to prevent the possibility of tiny rescue, 
even at the last moment — since instances had been 
known of men taken from the cross and restored to lifc'^ 
— a quaternion of soldiers with their centurion were 

* Such conduct on tho part of Pilato would probably have boon 
called “ mythical,” &c., if wo did not find Philo attributing to him just 
the same “malicious intention to vex the licojde” (Le^. ad Caium, 
p. 38). 

* At the request of Josephus, who prostrated himself at the feet of 
Titus, three men who had been crucified were taken down alive, and every 
possible effort made to save them ; but in spite of 0€pdir(ia imfieXetrrdrii, 
two of the three died {Vit, 75). A similar instance is narrated of Sandokes 
(Herod, vii. 194), and of the Convulsionnaires in the reign of Louis XV. 
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left on tlie ground to guard the cross. The clothes of 
the victims always fell as perquisites to the men who 
had to perform so weary and disagreeable an office. 
Little dreaming how exactly they were fulfilling the 
mystic intimations of olden Jewish prophecy, they pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to divide between them the garments 
of Jesus. The tallith they tore into four parts, probably 
ripping it down the seams but the cetoneth, or under- 
garment, was formed of one continuous woven texture, 
and to tear would have been to spoil it ; they therefore 
contented themselves with letting it become the property 
of any one of the four to whom it should fall by lot. 
When this had been decided, they sat do vvn and watched 
Him till the end, beguiling the weary lingering hours 
by eating and drinking, and gibing, and playing dice. 

It was a scene of tumult. The great body of the 
people seem to have stood silently at gaze ; ^ but some 
few of them as they passed by the cross — perhaps some 
of the many false witnesses and other conspirators of 
the. previous night — ^mocked at Jesus with insulting 
noises® and furious taunts, especially bidding Him come 
down from the cross and save Himself, since He could 
destroy the Temple and build it in three days. And 
the chief priests, and scribes, and elders, less awe-struck, 
less compassionate than the mass of the people, were not 
ashamed to disgrace their grey-haired dignity and lofty 
reputation by adding their heartless reproaches to those 
of the evil few. Unrestrained by the noble patience of 

‘ Dout. xxii. 12. Some have imagined in this cetoneth a priestly 
garment; but it was more probably the oi’ilinary dress of tbe poor in 
Galilee — ol ir*r«X‘*l iKalwv (Isid.)* 

* Luke xxiii. 35, ciVrifice* 6 Aahs dtupHy- This seems to be clearly con- 
trasted with ol Apxoi*Tts and ol crpanwrai, 

* Mark xv. 29, 
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the Sufferer, unsated by the accomplishment of their 
wicked vengeance, unmoved by the sight of helpless 
anguish and the look of eyes that began to glaze in 
death, they congratulated one another^ under His cross 
with scornful insolence — “He saved others, Himself He 
cannot save.” “ Let this Christ, this King of Israel, 
descend now from the cross, that wo may see and be- 
lieve.” No wonder then that the ignorant soldiers took 
their share of mockery with these shameless and un- 
venerable hierarchs : no wonder that, at their midday 
meal, they pledged in mock hilarity- the Dying Man, 
cruelly holding up towards His burning lips their cups 
of sour wine, and echoing the Jewish taunts against the 
weakness of the King whose throne was a cross, whose 
crown was thorns. Nay, even the poor wretches who 
were crucified with Him caught the hideous infection ; 
comrades, perhaps, of the respited Bar- Abbas — ^lieirs of 
the rebellious fury of a Judas the Gaulonite — ^trained to 
recognise no Messiah but a Messiah of the sword, they 
reproachfully bade Him, if His claims wore true, to save 
Himself and them.® So «// the voices about Him rang 
with blasphemy and spite, and in that long slow agony 
His dying ear caught no accent of gratitude, of pity, 
or of love. Baseness, falsehood, savagery, stupidity — 
such were the characteristics of the world which thrust 
itself into hideous prominence before the Saviour’s last 


* Mark XV. 31, i/nraiCovrts "irphs iW-fiKovs .... K\€yov. 

® In this, as in many othor places, I have contented myself with 
silently showing that the supposed contradictions between tho narratives 
of the Gijspels do not necessarily exist. There is no contradiction in the 
text, yet I have only translated correctly the uy€(Si(oj/ (Matt, xxvii. 44), 
tho reproach in which tho robbers at first joined, and tho 
(Luke xxiii. 39), the fiiriovs reviling of which only the unrepentant one 
was guilty. (See Lange, y. 398.) 
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conscioTisness— such the muddy and miserable stream 
that rolled under the cross before His dying eyes.^ 

But amid this chorus of infamy Jesus spoke not. 
He covld have spoken. The pains of crucifixion did not 
confuse the intellect, or paralyse the powers of speech. 
We read of crucified men who, for hours together upon 
the cross, vented their sorrow, their rage, or their despair 
in the manner that best accorded with their character ; 
of some who raved and cursed, and spat at their enemies j 
of others who protested to the last against the iniquity 
of their sentence ; of others who implored compassion 
with abject entreaties ; of one even who, from the cross, 
as from a tribunal, harangued the multitude of' his 
countrymen, and upbraided them with their wickedness 
and vice.® But, except to bless and to encourage, and to 
add to the happiness and hope of others, Jesus spoke not. 
So far as the malice of the passers-by, and of priests 
and Sanhedrists, and soldiers, and of these poor robbers 
who suffered with Him, was concerned — as before during 
the trial so now upon the cross— He maintained unbroken 
His kingly silence. 

But that silence, joined to His patient majesty and 
the divine holiness and innocence which radiated from 

^ A friend supplies me with a sad and striking x)as.sago from the mar- 
tyrdom of a true servant of Jesus — Savonarola. “ Hie quoquo non prae- 
teribo silentio fuisso ilium pendentem in ligno a pueroniin multitudine 
saxis impetitum : a quibus antca solitus erat in toinplo ante praedieationis 
initium hymnis et laudibus oxcipi.” (Pietro Delfrini [can eye-witness], 
V. 73.) 

* Such instances are given in Keim, HI. ii. 431 — Gavins, who to 
the last kept shouting “ Givis Ronianus sum ’’ (Cic. Yevr. v. 62) ; Elcazar 
(Jos. B, J, vii. 6, § 4) ; Niger of Pera'a, who showed his wounds, and 
entreated that he might be buried (ic/. ^6. iv. 6, § 1) ; Bomilcar, the Cartha- 
ghuan, who harangued ** do summa enice Vflut de tribunal in Poonorum 
scelera” (Justin, xxil. V), “ Oredoreni, nisi quidam de patibulo spectatores 
conspuerent” (Sen. Be Vil Beat. 19). 
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Him like a halo, was more eloquent than my words. 
It told earliest on one of the crucified robbers. At first 
this “ bonus latro ” of the Apocryphal Gospels seems to 
have faintly joined in the reproaches uttered by his 
fellow-sinner; hut when those reproaches merged into 
deeper blasphemy, he spoke out his inmost thought. It 
is probable that he had met Jesus before, and heard 
Him, and perhaps been one of those thousands who had 
seen His miracles. There is indeed no authority for the 
legend which assigns to him the name of Dysmas, or for 
the beautiful story of his having saved the life of the 
Virgin and her Child diiring their flight into Egypt.* 
But on the plains of Gennesareth, perliaps from some 
robber’s cave in the wild ravines of the Valley of the 
Doves, he may well have apjmoached His presence — ^he 
may well have been one of those publicans and sinners 
who drew near to Him for to hoar Him. And the words 
of Jesus had found some room in the good ground of 
his heart ; they had not all fallen upon stony places. 
Even at this hour of shame and death, when he was 
suffering the just consequence of his past evil deeds, 
faith triumphed. As a flame sometimes leaps up among 
dying embers, so amid the white ashes of a sinful life 
which lay so thick upon his heart, the flame of love 
towards his God and his Saviour was not quite quenched. 
Under the hellish outcries which had broken loose around 
the cross of Jesus, there had lain a deep misgiving. 
Half of them seem to have been instigated by doubt and 
fear. Even in the self-congratulations of the priests wc 
catch an undertone of dread. Suppose that even now 
some imposing miracle should be wrought? Suppose 

‘ Arab. Evang. Infant. xxiJi. Seethe beautiful poem on this eubject in 
Professor Fluniptro’s Jjazarue, and otlter Poem*. 
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that even now tliat*martyr-form should burst indeed into 
Messianic splendour, and the King, who seemed to he in 
the slow misery of death, should suddenly with a great 
voice summon His legions of angels, and springing from 
His cross upon the roUing clouds of heaven, come in 
flaming fire to take vengeance upon His enemies ? And 
the air seemed to be full of signs. There was a gloom of 
gathering darkness in the sky, a thrill and tremor in the 
solid earth, a haunting presence as of ghostly visitants 
who chilled the heart and hovered in awful witness 
above that scene. The dying robber had joined at first 
in the half-taunting, half-despairing appeal to a defeat 
and weakness which contradicted all that he had hoped ; 
but now this defeat seemed to be greater than victory, 
and this weakness more irresistible than strength. As 
he looked, the faith in his heart dawned more and more 
into the perfect day. He head long ceased to utter any 
reproachful words ; he now rebuked his comrade’s blas- 
phemies. Ought not the suffering innocence of Him 
who hung between them, to shame into silence their just 
punishment and flagrant guilt? And so, turning liis 
head to Jesus, he uttered the intense appeal, “ O J esus, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom.”^ 
Then He, who had been mute amid invectives, spake 
at once in surpassing an.swer to that humble prayer, 
“Verily, I sat to thee. To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in paradise.” 

Though none spoke to comfort Jesus — ^though deep 
grief, and terror, and amazement kept them dumb — ^yet 
there were hearts amid the crowd that beat in sympathy 
with the awful Sufferer. At a distance stood a number 

' Tischfindoif reads ’iijo-ou mth », B, C, L, &C. The B. V. wrongly 
tenders “ mto Thy kingdom.” 
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of women looking on, and perliap^, even at tliat dread 
hour, expecting His immediate deliverance. Many of 
these were women who had ministered to Him in G-alilee, 
and had come from thence in the g^eat band of GraUlsean 
pilgrims. Conspicuous among this heart-stricken group 
were His mother Mary, Mary of Magdala, Mary the wife 
of Clopas, mother of James and Joses, and Salome the 
wife of Zebedee. Some of them, as the hours advanced, 
stole nearer and nearer to the cross, and at length the 
filming eye of the Saviour fell on His own mother 
Mary, as, with the sword piercing through and through 
her heart, she stood with the disciple whom He loved.^ 
His mother does not seem to have been much with Him 
during His ministry. It may be that the duties and 
cares of a humble home rendered it impossible. At any 
rate, the only occasions on which we hear of her are 
occasions when she is with His brethren, and is joined 
with them in endeavouring to influence, apart from His 
own purposes and autliority. His Messianic course. But 
although at the very beginning of His ministry He had 
gently shown her that the earthly and filial relation was 
now to be transcended by one far more lofty and divine, 
and though this end of all her high hopes must have 
tried her faith with an overwhelming and unspeakable 
sorrow, yet she was true to Him in this supreme hour of 
His humiliation, and would have done for Him all that 
a mother’s sympathy and love can do. Nor had He 
for a moment forgotten her who had bent over His 

'.Mthongh it seems to mo (even apart from the anthority of tlie 
Pescliito) tlwt four women are mentioned in Jolin xix. 26; and although 
it is far from impossible that “ His mother’s sister ” may mean, as Moyer 
conjectoTcs, Salome herself (in which case James and John were His 
cousins), yet any certain decision of the point is from the nature of the 
ease impostnble. 
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infant sliunbers, andjwith whom He had shared those 
thirty years in the cottage at Nazareth. Tenderly and 
sadly He thought of the future that awaited her during 
the remaining years of her life on earth, troubled as 
they must be by the tumults and persecutions of a 
struggling and nascent faith. After His resurrection 
her lot was wholly cast among His Apostles, and the 
Apostle whom Ho loved the most, the Apostle who 
was nearest to Him in heart and life, seemed the fittest 
to take care of her. To him, therefore — ^to John whom 
He had loved more than His brctlu*en — to John whose 
head had leaned upon His breast at the Last Supper, He 
consigned her as a sacred charge. “ Wojian,” He said to 
her, in fewest words, but in words which breathed the 
uttermost spirit of tenderness, “ BEiioLo thy son;” and 
then to St. John, “ Behold thy mother.” He could 
make no gesture with tho.se pierced hands, but He 
could bend His head. They listened in speechless 
emotion, but from that houi' — perha2)s from that very 
moment — ^leading her away from a spectacle which did 
hut torture her soul with unavailing agony, that disciple 
took her to his own home.^ 

It was now noon, and at the Holy City the sunshine 
should have been burning over that scene of horror with 
a power such as it has in the full depth of an English 
summer-time. But instead of this, the face of the 
heavens was black, and the noonday sun was “turned 
into darkness,” on “ this gi’eat and terrible day of the 
Lord.” It could have been no darkness of any natural 
eclipse, for the Paschal moon was at the full ; but it was 

' John xix. 27, eh tA iiia. Ferliaps this fupiiisho.s us with a fresh proof 
that St. John was more <*.losely connected with Jerusalem than the other 
Apostles, which would account for his fuller knowledge and record of the 
Judasan ministry. 
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one of those “ signs from heaven” fqr which, during the 
ministry of Jesus, the Pharisees had so often clamoured 
in vain. The early Fathers appealed to Fagan autho- 
rities — ^the historian Phallus, the chronicler Phlegon— 
for such a darkness; but we have no means of testing 
the accuracy of these references, and it is quite possible 
that the darkness was a local gloom which hung densely 
over the guilty city and its immediate neighbourhood. 
But whatever it was, it clearly filled the minds of all 
who beheld it with yet deeper misgiving. The taunts 
and jeers of the Jewish priests and the heatljen 
soldiers were evidently eonfined to the earlier hours of 
the •crucifixion. Its later stages seem to have thrilled 
alike the guilty and the innocent with emotions of 
dread and horror. Of the incidents of those last three 
hours we are told nothing,^ and that awful obscuration 
of the noonday sun may well have overawed every heart 
into an inaction respecting which there was nothing to 
relate. What Jesus suffered then for us men and our 
salvation we cannot know, for during those three hours 
He hung upon His cross in silence and darkness ; or, if 
He spoke, there were none there to record His words. 
But towards the close of that time His anguish culmi- 
nated, and — emptied to the very uttermost of that glory 
which He had since the world began — drinking to the 
very deepest dregs the cup of humiliation and bitterness 
— enduring, not only to have taken upon Him the form 
of a servant, but also to suffer the last infamy which 
human hatred could impose on servile helplessness — He 
uttemd that mysterious cry, of which the full signifi- 
cance will never be fathomed by man — 

* On the obvious discrepancy between the existing texts of St. John 
and of the Synoptists as to this reckoning of hours, see m^a, p. 385. 
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Eli, Eli, lama^ sabachthani ?” ^ (“ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”) 

In those words, quoting the Psalm in which the 
early Fathers rightly saw a far-off prophecy of the whole 
passion of Christ,® He borrowed from David’s utter 
agony the expression of His own. In that hour He 
was alone. Sinking from depth to depth of unfathom- 
able suffering, until, at the close approach of a death 
which— because He was God, and yet had been made 
man — was more awful to Him tlian it could ever be 
to any of the sons of men, it seemed as if even His 
Divine Humanity could endure no more. 

Doubtless the voice of the Sufferer — though uttered 
loudly in that paroxysm of an emotion which, in another, 
would almost liave touched the verge of despair — ^was 
yet rendered more uncertain and indistinct from the 
condition of exhaustion in which He hung; and so, 
amid the darkness, and confused noise, and dull foot- 
steps of the moving multitude, there were some who 
did not hear what He had said. They had caught only 
the first syllable, and said to one another that He had 
called on the name of Elijah.^ The readiness with 


' Tills utterance on tlio cross is tlie only one recorded by the two first 
Evangelists, and is recorded hy them alone, 'anpnv? is for St. Mark 

preserves the more purely Aramaic form Moi. The fact iliat thus in His 
last moments Jesus speaks in Aramaic, would seem to prove that this had 
been the ordinary language of His life. 

* Tert. Adv. Marc. iii. 19, “ Si adhuc, quaeris doininicao crucis praedi- 
cationem, satis tibi potest facore vicesimus iirimus psalmus, totam Christi 
continens passionem. (Xeim.) 

® It has been urged that it would be impossible to confuse Elm with 
Elijahu, and that every Jew would have known what Eloi meant. But the 
first assertion is by iio means self-evident under the circumstances ; and as 
for the second, there might bo many in this motlt>y multitude — the Paschal 
gathering of pilgrims from all nations— to whom Aramaic was by no means 
familiar. 
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which they seized this false impresnbn is anbther proof 
of the wild state of excitement and terror — ^the involun- 
tary dread of something great, and unforeseen, and 
terrible — ^to which they had been reduced from their 
former savage insolence. For Elijah, the great prophet 
of the Old Covenant, was inextricably mingled with all 
the Jewish expectations of a Messiah, and these expecta- 
tions were full of wrath. The coming of Elijah would 
be the coming of a day of fire, in which the sun should 
be turned into blackness and the moon into blood, and 
the powers of heaven should be shaken. Already the 
noonday sun was shrouded in unnatural eclipse : might 
not 'some awful form at any moment rend the heavens 
and come down, touch the mountains and they should 
smoke ? The vague anticipation of conscious guilt was 
unfulfilled. Not such as yet was to be the method of 
God’s workings. His messages to man for many ages 
more were not to be in the thunder and earthquake, not 
in rushing wind or roaring flame, but in the “ stiU small 
voice” speaking always amid the apparent silences of 
Time in whispers intelligible to man’s heart, but in 
which there is neither speech nor language, though the 
voice is heard. 

But now the end was very rapidly approaching, and 
Jesus, who had been hanging for nearly six hours upon 
the cross, was suffering from that torment of thirst which 
is most difficult of all for the human frame to bear — 
perhaps the most unmitigated of the many separate 
sources of anguish which were combined in this worst 
form of death. No doubt this burning thirst was aggra- 
vated by seeing the Boman soldiers drinking so near 
the cross; and happily for mankind, Jesus had never 
sanctioned the unnatural affectation of stoic impassibility. 
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And so He uttered ithe one sole word of physical suffer- 
ing which had been wrung from Him by all the hours 
in which He had endured the extreme of all that man 
can inflict. He cried aloud, “ I thirst.”^ Probably a 
few hours before the cry would have only provoked a 
roar of frantic mockery ; but now the lookers-on were 
reduced by awe to a readier humanity. Hear the cross 
there lay on the ground the large earthen vessel con- 
taining the posca, which was the ordinary drink of the 
Boman soldiers. The mouth of it was filled with a piece 
of sponge, which served as a cork. Instantly some one 
— we know not whether he was friend or enemy, or 
merely one who was there out of idle curiosity — took 
out the sponge and dipped it in the posca ® to give it to 
Jesus. But low as was the elevation of the cross, the 
head of the Sufferer, as it rested on the horizontal beam of 
the accursed tree, was just beyond the man’s reach ; and 
therefore he put the sponge at the end of a stalk of 
hyssop — about a foot long — and hold it up to the parched 
and dying lips.® Even this simple act of pity, which 
Jesus did not refuse, seemed to jar upon the condition 
of nervous excitement with which some of the multitude 
were looking on. “ Let be,” they said to the man, “ let 
us see whether Elias is coming to save Him.” The 
man did not desist from his act of mercy, but when it 
was done he too seems to have echoed those uneasy 

* Aixf/w. As-Siijuti, an Araliic writer, describing the crncifixioii of a young 
Turk in 1247, says that he complained of intense thirst on the first day, 
and his sufferings were increased by seeing constantly before him the 
waters of the Barada, on the banks of which he was crucified. (Dr^ 
Nicholson, in Xitto, i. 595.) 

* Mark xv. 36, yefiifras (rir6yyov 6^ovs. The hyssop is oitlier a species of 
Marjoram, or the caper-plant [Capj^aria spinosa), of which the stem is 
woody (Hoyle, Journ. Sacr, Lit., Oct. 184‘JV 

The KaXifKfi of Matt, xxvii. 48 — (John xix 

6 6 
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words.^ But Elias came not, nors human ‘comforter, 
nor angel deliverer. It was the will of God, it was the 
will of the Son of God, that He should be perfected 
through sufToriags j ” ® that — for the eternal example of 
all TTis children as long as the world should last — He 
should “ endure unto the end.” 

And now the end wajs come. Once more, in the 
words of the sweet Psalmist of Israel,® but adding to 
them that title of trustful love which, through Him, is 
permitted to the use of all mankind, “ Pather,” He 
said, “into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” Then 
with one more great effort He uttered the last cry — 
the Ime victorious word TereKearai, “ It is finished.” 
It may be that that great cry ruptured some of the 
vessels of His heart ; for no sooner had it been uttered 
than He bowed His head upon His breast, and yielded 
His life, “ a ransom for many ” — a willing sacrifice to 
His Heavenly Father.^ “ Finished was His Imly life ; 
with His life His struggle, with Ilis struggle His work, 
with His work the redemption, with the redemption the 
foundation of the new world.”" At that moment the 

* Mark xv. 3G. 

* Hell. V. 7, 8 ; ii. 10 ; Phil. ii. 8, 9. 

* Ps. xxxi, 5. Cf. Acts vii. 59; 1 Pot. ii. 23. 

^ There may be something iiiteiitioiial in tlie fact tliat in desch'ihmg 
the death of Christ the Evangelists do not use the neuter verb ’'Qav^v, but 
the phrases, (Mark xv. 37 ; Luke xxiii. 46) ; it.<i>yjK€v rh wevpa 

(Matt, xxvii. 50) ; vapfSuK^v rh TTveO/xa (John xix. 30) ; as though they 
imply with St. Augustine that Ho gave up His life, “ quin voluit, qmndo 
voluitf quomodo voluit^ “ Oblatusest quia ipso voluit,” Isa. liii. 7 (Vulg.). 
(Bunsen, Bihelwerh, ix. 455.) — have not liere touched on any questions as 
to the sulfering of Jesus in His humanity, but not in His divinity, &c. 
(Pearson On the Creed, Art. iv.). All these theological questions about 
the avriBoffiSf avrifi€rd<rra<ris, ire^pixd>pri<ris, commiinicatio idiovialum, &c., scoin 
to me far to transcend our powers of reasoning. But Christ’s perfectly 
volu'it' ry resignation of His own life is distinctly asserted in John x. 18. 

^ Lange, v 420. 
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vail of the Templd was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom.^ An earthquake shook the earth and split 
the rocks, and as it rolled away from their places the 
great stones which closed and covered the cavern sepul- 
chres of the Jews, so it seemed to the imaginations of 
many to have disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and 
to have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after 
Christ had risen appeared to linger in the Holy City.- 
These circumstances of amazement, joined to all they 
had observed in the hearing of the Crucified, cowed 
even the eruel and gay indifierence of the Ivoraan sol- 
diers. On the centurion, who Avas in command of them, 
the whole scene had exercised a yet deeper influence. 
As he stood opposite to the cross and saw the Saviour 
die, he glorified Ood, and exclaimed, “ This Man was in 
truth righteous ” — nay, more, “ This Man was a Son 
of Grod.” Even the multitude, utterly sobered from 
their fiu’ious excitement and frantic rage, began to be 
weighed down with a guilty consciousness that the 
scene which they had witnessed had in it something 
more awful than they could have conceived, and as they 
returned to Jerusalem they waUed, and beat upon their 
breasts. Well might they do so ! This was the last 

* Hcb. vi. 19; ix. 3; x. 19, 20. Tlio vail iufouded must Iw the pare- 
clieth, or inner vail. Tlio Gospel to tho Hebrews said that, at the same 
moment a vast beam over the IVinplo lintel was shattered (Jer. ad Matt. 
xx\di. 51). It is far from improbable that the Jewish legends of strange 
portents which liappeiied “ forty years ” (as they say in tlieir nsiial loose 
and vague manner) l)efore the destruction of tlie Toiiiplc, artj in reality the 
eclioos and reiuinisConces of those whicli in fact took place at the death of 
Christ. Tertulliaii says to tho Jews with uuausworable force, “Non 
potuisse cossare legem autiquam et proiJietas, nisi venissot is, qui per 
eandem legem et iier cosdem proidietas veuturus adiiuiitiabatur ” {Adv. 
Jud, 6). 

^ Only ill some such way as this can I account for tho singular and 
wholly isolated allusion of Matt, xxvii. 52, 53. 
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drop in a full cup of wickedness : this? was the beginning 
of the end of their city, and name, and race. 

And in truth that scene was more awful than they, 
or even we, can know. The secular historian, be he 
ever so sceptical, cannot fail to see in it the central 
point of the world’s history. Whether he be a believer 
in Christ or not, he cannot refuse to admit that this 
new religion grew from the smallest of all seeds to he a 
mighty tree, so that the birds of the air took refuge in 
its branches; that it was the little stone cut without 
hands which dashed into pieces the colossal image of 
heathen greatness, and grew till it became a great 
mouirtain and filled the earth. Alike to the infidel and 
to the believer the crucifixion is the boundary imstant 
between ancient and modem days. Morally and physi- 
cally, no less than spiritually, the Faith of Christ was 
the Palingenesia of the world. It came like the dawn 
of a new spring to nations “ effete with the drunkenness 
of crime.” The struggle was long and hard, but from 
the hour when Christ died began the death-knell to 
every Satanic tyranny and every toh^rated abomination. 
From that hour Iloliness became the universal ideal 
of aU who name the name of Christ as their Lord, and 
the attainment of that ideal the common heritage of 
souls in which His Spirit dwells. 

The effects, then, of the work of Christ are even to 
the unbeliever indisputable and historical. It expelled 
craelty ; it curbed passion ; it branded suicide ; it 
punished and repressed an execrable infanticide ; it 
drove the shameless impurities of heathendom into a 
congenial darkness. There was hardly a class whose 
wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued the gladiator ; it 
freed the slave ; it protected the captive ; it nursed the 
sick ; it sheltered the orphan ; it elevated the woman ; it 
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shrouded as with a; halo of sacred innocence the tender 
years of the child. In every region of life its ameliora- 
ting influence was felt. It changed pity from a vice 
into a virtue.^ It elevated poverty from a curse into a 
beatitude.® It ennobled labour from a vulgarity into a 
dignity and a duty. It sanctified marriage from little 
more than a burdensome convention into little less than 
a blessed sacrament. It revealed for the first time the 
angelic beauty of a Purity of which men had despaired 
and of a Meekness at which they had utterly scoffed. 
It created the very conception of charity, and broadened 
the limits of its obligation from the narrow circle of a 
neighbourhood to the widest horizons of the race. * And 
while it thus evolved the idea of Humanity as a 
common brotherhood, even where its tidings were not 
believed — all over the world, wherever its tidings were 
believed, it cleansed the life, and elevated the soul of 
each individual man. And in all lands where it has 
moulded the characters of its true believers, it has 
created hearts so pure, and lives so peaceful, and homes 
so sweet, that it might seem as though those angels 
who had heralded its advent had also whispered to 
every depressed and despairing sufferer among the sons 
of men, “Though ye have lien among the pots, yet 
shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that is covered with 
silver wings, and her feathers like gold.” 

Others, if they can and voill, may see in such a work 
as this no Divine Providence ; they may think it philo- 
sophical enlightenment to hold that Christianity and 
Christendom are adequately accounted for by the idle 

' “ Misericordia animi vitium est ” (Sen. De Cletn,), ** Nee ille Ant doloi 
miserans iuopein ” (Verg.). 

* “ Ingeus vitiuiTi luagnum opprobrium paupories ” (Sen.). “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit ” (Matt. v. 3). 
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dreams of a noble self-deceiver, and the passionate 
hallucinations of a recovered demoniac. We persecute 
them not, wo denounce them not, we jndge them not ; 
but we say that, unless all life be a hollow, there could 
liave been no such miserable origin to the sole religion 
of the Avorld, which holds the perfect balance between 
philosophy and popularity, between religion and morals, 
between meek submissiveness and the pride of freedom, 
between the ideal and the real, between the inward 
and the outward, between modest stillness and heroic 
energy, nay, between the tenderest conservatism and the 
boldest plans of world-wide reformation. The witness 
of History to Christ is a witness which has been given 
with irresistible cogency ; and it has been so given to 
none but Him. 

But while even the unbeliever must see what the 
life and death of Jesus have effected in the W'orld, to the 
believer that life and death are something deeper still ; 
to him they are nothing less than a resun’cction from 
the dead. He sees in the cross of Christ something 
which far transcends its historical significance. He 
sees in it the fulfilment of all prophecy as well as the 
consummation of all history ; he sees in it the expla- 
nation of the mystery of birth, and the conquest over 
the mystery of the grave. In that life he finds a perfect 
example ; in that death an infinite redemption. As 
He contemplates the Incarnation and the Crucifixion, 
he no longer feels that God is far away, and that this 
earth is but a disregarded speck in the infinite azure, 
and he himself but an insignificant atom chance-thrown 
amid the thousand million living souls of an innumer- 
able race, but he exclaims in faith and hope and love, 
“ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men ; yea. He 
w'ill be their God, and they shall be His people.” “ Ye 
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are the temple of , the living God ; as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them, and walk in them.”^ 

The sun was westering as the darkness rolled away 
from the completed sacrifice. Tliey who had not thought 
it a pollution to inaugurate their feast by the murder of 
their Messiah, were seriously alarmed lest the sanctity 
of the following day — which began at sunset — should 
be compromised by the hanging of the corpses on the 
cross. And horrible to relate, the crucified often lived for 
many hours — nay, even for two days — in their torture. 
The Jews therefore begged Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and their bodies taken down. This cruri- 
fragium, as it was called, consisted in striking the legs 
of the sufferers with a heavy mallet, a violence which 
seemed always to have hastened, if it did not instantly 
cause their death. Nor would the Jews be the only 
persons who would be anxious to hasten the end, by 
giving the deadly blow. Until life was extinct, the 
soldiers appointed to guard the execution dared not 
leave the ground. The wish, therefore, was readily 
granted. The soldiers broke the legs of the two male- 
factors first,® and then, coming to Jesus, found that the 
great cry had been indeed llis last, and that He was 
dead already. They did not, therefore, break His legs, 
and thus unwittingly preserved the symbolism of that 
Paschal lamb, of which He was the antitype, and of 
which it had been commanded that “ a bone of it shall 
not be broken.”^ And yet, as He might be only in a 

' Ezok. xxx\’ii. 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

^ If wo must look for any roasoii, wo may suppose that two soldiers 
broke tlio legs of a malefactor on eitlier hide lirst ; or possibly that the 
cross of Jesus being a little loftier may have rendered it less easy to give 
the blow at once. 

• ® Exod. xii. 46 (St. John also refers to Zoch. xii. 10) ; Rev. 5. 7. It is a 
striking circumstance that th«^ body of the Psischal hunb was literaUy 
crucified on two transverso spits. I witnessed the Samaritan Passover 
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syncope — as instances bad been knpwn in which men 
apparently dead bad been taken down.'hvm the cross and 
resuscitated — and as the lives of the soldiers would have 
had to answer for any irregularity, one of them, in order 
to make death certain, drove the broad head of his /tas^a 
into His side. The wound, as it was meant to do, pierced 
the region of the heart, and “forthwith,” says St. John, 
with an emphatic appeal to the truthfulness of his eye- 
witness (an appeal which would be singularly and impos- 
sibly blasphemous if the narrative were the forgery which 
so much elaborate modem criticism has wholly failed to 
prove that it is), “ forthwith came there out blood and 
water«” Whether the water was due to some abnormal 
pathological conditions caused by the dreadful complica- 
cation of the Saviour’s sufferings — or whether it rather 
means that the pericardium had been rent by the spear- 
point, and that those who took down the body observed 
some drops of its seram mingled with the blood — in 
either case that lance-thrust was sufficient to hush all 
the heretical assertions that Jesus had only seemed to 
die and as it assured the soldiers, so should it assure 
all who have doubted, that He, who on the third day 
rose again, had in truth been crucified, dead, and buried, 
and that His soul had passed into the unseen world. 

on the snmmit of Mount Gorizim in 1870, and the bodies of the seven 
lambs as tlioy were x)ropared for roasting looked exactly as though they 
wore laid on seven crosses. 

* The early Fathers all ax)poal to this fact in refutation of the Docotae. 
As the effusion of lymph and blood after a post-mortem incision, though 
rare, is asserted by some jihysicians not to be unknown, there seems to bo 
no need to regard the fact as miraculous. Opinions are divided as to 
whether the water was merely the lymph of the pericardium, or the 
decomposed crassamentum and serum of extravasated blood. That the 
circumstance is not impossible, especially if our Lord died of a ruptured 
heart (Ps. xxii. 14 ; Ixix. 20) [or from a state of pleurisy ?], may be regarded 
as provett by the letters of Sir J. Simpson and other eminent physicians to 
Dr. Hanna {Lasi Day of Ov.r Lord^s Passion, pp. 333 — 343), as well as by 
the book of Dr. Stroud, On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

“ Nocesso est pauca dicamus de Cliristo ut Deo.” — ^T ebt. Apolog. 21. 

At the Tnoment when Chnst died, nothing could have 
seemed more abjectly weak, more pitifully hopeless, 
more absolutely doomed to scorn, and extinction, and 
despair, than the Church which He had founded. It 
numbered but a handful of weak followers, of which the 
boldest had denied his Lord with blasphemy, and the 
most devoted had forsaken Him and fled. They were 
poor, they were ignorant, they were hopeless. They 
could not claim a single synagogue or a single sword. 
If they spoke their own language, it bewrayed them by 
its mongrel dialect ; if they spoke the current Greek, it 
was despised as a miserable patois. So feeble were they 
and insignificant, that it would have looked like foolish 
partiality to prophesy for them the limited existence of 
a Galilaean sect. How was it that these dull and igno- 
rant men, with their cross of wood, triumphed over the 
deadly fascinations of sensual mythologies, conquered 
kings and their armies, and overcame the world ? 

What was ‘it that thus caused streng*th to be made 
perfect out of abject weakness ? There is one, and 
one only possible answer — ^the resurrection from the 
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dead. All this vast revolution was due to the power 
of Christ's resurrection. “ If we measure what seemed to 
be the hopeless ignominy of the catastrophe by which 
.His work was ended, and the Divine prerogatives 
which are claimed for Him, not m spite of, hut in con- 
sequence of that suffering and shame, we shall feel the 
utter hopelessness of reconciling the fact, and that 
triumphant deduction from it, without some intervening 
fact as certain as Christ’s passion, and glorious enough 
to transfigure its sorrow.”^ 

The sun was now on the edge of the horizon, and the 
Sabbath day was near. And “ that Sabbath day was a 
high day,” a Sabbath of peculiar splendour and soleni- 
nity, because it was at once a Sabbath and a Passover.® 
The Jews had taken every precaution to prevent the 
ceremonial pollution of a day so sacred, and w'ore anxious 
that immediately after the death of the victims had been 
secured, their bodies should be taken from the cross. 
About the sepulture they did not trouble themselves, 
leaving it to the chance good offices of friends and 
relatives to huddle the malefactors into their nameless 
graves. The dead body of Jesus was left hanging till 
the la.st. because a person who could not easily be 
slighted had gone to obtain leave from Pilate to dispose 
of it as be wished. 

This was Joseph of Arimathaja,'^ a rich man, of high 

' Westcott, Gospel of the Besurrection, j). 11 1. Hp adds : “ If Clirist 
did not rise, wo liavo not only to ex 2 )la.in how tlio beliof in His resurrection 
came to be received without any previems hopes which could lead to its 
rccciition, but also how it came to ha received with that intensity of personal 
coiuiction which <?oulfl inve.st the life and person of Christ with attributes 
never before assigned to any onc\ and tliat by Jew’s who had been reared in 
the strictest monotheism ” (p. 112). 

^ .iolin .vix. 31 ; Deut. xxi. 22, 23; Lov. xxiii. 7. 

® Arimatluta, or Rama, is a place of uncertain site; it may bo Rama in 
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character and blameless life, and a distinguished member 
of the Sanhedrin. \ Although timidity of disposition, 
or weakness of faith, had hitherto prevented him from 
openly declaring his belief in Jesus, yet he had ab- 
stained from sharing in the vote of the Sanhedrin, 
or countenancing their crime. And now sorrow and 
indignation inspired him with courage. Since it was 
too late to declare his sympathy for Jesus as a living 
Prophet, ho would at least give a sign of his devotion 
to Him as the martyred victim of a wicked conspiracy. 
Flinging secrecy and caution to the winds, he no sooner 
saw that the cross on Golgotha now bore a lifeless 
burden, than he went to Pilate on the very evening of 
the crucifixion, and begged that the dead body might 
be given him. Although the Eomans lefr tlnnr cruci- 
fied slaves to be devoured by dogs and ravens, Pilate 
had no difficulty in sanctioning the more humane and 
reverent custom of the Jews, which required, even in 
extreme cases, the burial of the dead.' He was, how- 
ever, amazed at the speediness with which death had 
supervened, and sending for the centurion, asked whether 
it had taken place sufficiently long to distinguish it 
from a faint or swoon.'^ On ascertaining that such was 

Benjamin (Matt. ii. 18), or Kainathaim in Epliraiin (1 Sam. i. 1), but 
certainly is not Ramloli in Daii. 

' For the Greek and Roman custom, sec Herod, iii. 12 ; Cie. Tusc. Q. i. 
43; Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 4, 19; Hor. i. 16, 48, &c. ; Suet. Ner. 49; 
Juv. Bat. xiv. 77. For tlio Jewish, Dent. xxi. 23; Josh. viii. 29; Jos. 
AnU, iv. 8, § 24 ; Mark vi. 29 ; Acts viii. 2. The request of Josepli was not, 
however, without danger, and in later iiiartyrdoms such a requiist cost men 
their lives, as was tlio case with the martyr PorpJiyrios. Pilate might, 
perhaps, have exacted a bribe (cf. Acta xxLv. 26; Pint. Galb. 28), but 
apparently did not do so, because the care of the? Jews fur burial was well 
known, and any violation of tliis usage would have been resented (Jos. B, 
■^.iv.5.§2). 

‘ Such sooius to bo the siguificiuico of .i hriSeu'.y iu Mark zr. 44. 
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the fact, be at once assigned the body, doubtless with 
some real satisfaction, to the care tf this "bononrahle 
councillor.” Without wasting a moment, Joseph pur- 
chased a long piece of fine linen,^ and took the body 
from its cross. Meanwhile the force of his example had 
helped to waken a kindred feeling in the soul -of the 
candid but fearful Nicodemus. If, as seems extremely 
probable, ho be identical with the Nakdimon Ben Gorion 
of the Talmud, he was a man of enormous wealth and 
however much he had held back during the life of Jesus, 
now, on the evening of His death, his heart was filled 
with a gush of compassion and remorse, and he hurried 
to His cross and burial with an offering of truly royal 
munificence. The faith which had once required the 
curtain of darkness, can now venture at least into the 
light of sunset, and brightened finally into noonday 
confidence. Tlianks to this glow of kindling s^grow 
and compassion in the hearts of these two noble and 
wealthy disciples, He who died as a malefactor, was 
buried as a king. “ He made His grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in His death. fine linen (sindon) 

Tho Martyrologies toll us that Yictorinus, crucified head-downwards, liv^d 
for three days, and Paulinus and Macra for nine ; but wo cannot be 
these facts. The «avcrage tiino of survival in tlio case of a liealth^ man 
seems to have bctui thirty-six hours; without cold, exposure^ Ac., the 
ordinary course of the mortification (which caused death) would require 
forty-eight hours. 

' Another clear indication, even in the Synoptis^s, that this Priday was 
not tho Passover. Tlie sindon was probably of white linen, sudh as ]^at in 
which Gamaliel II. ordered himself to bo buried, in order to dijSlb^irago 
tho extravagant burijil gannents of the Jews. The three words iis^ of the 
cerements of Jesus are ffivZdjv (Mark xv. 46) ; o0<Jvta (John xix. 40) ; <rovBdpiov 
.(xx. 7) ; K€tplat is used of Laxarus (xi. 44). 

2 Ho and his house are said to have perished at the fall of Jerusalem ; 
and I have already (Vol. I., p. 197) mentioned tho dreadful story that 
his di lighter, who had received as her dower a million denarii of gold, 
was seen picking the grains of corn out of the horses’ dung. May not this 
fable point to Jewish hatred against one who in heart at least was a 
Christian? 
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which Joseph had pijrchased was richly spread with the 
hundred litras of mjrrh and perfumed aloe-wood which 
Nicodemushad brought,^ and the lacerated body — whose 
divinely-human spirit was now in the calm of its sabbath, 
rest in the Paradise of God — ^was thus carried to its loved 
and peaceful grave. 

Close by the place of crucifixion — ^if not an actual 
part of it* — was a garden belonging to Joseph of Arima- 
thsea, and in its enclosure he had caused a new tomb 
to be hewn for himself out of the solid rock, that he 
might be buried in the near precincts of the Holy 
City.® The tomb had never been used, but, in spite 
of the awful sacredness which the Jews attached* to 
their rock-hewn sepulchres, and the sensitive scrupu- 
losity with which they shrank from all contact with a 
corpse, Joseph never hesitated to give up for the body of 
Jesus the last home which he had designed for his own 
use. But the preparations had to be Imrried, because 
when the sun had set the Sabbath would have begun. 
All that they coxild do, therefore, was to wa.sh the 
corpse, to lay it the spices, to wrap the head in a 

white napkin, to roll the fine linen round and round the 
wbunded limbs, and to lay the body reverently in the 
rocky,^che. Then, with the united toil of several men, 
they OTled a golal, or great stone, to the liorizontal 
aperture ; and scarcely had they accomplished this when, 
as the sun sank behind the hills of Jerusalem, the new 
Sab^th dawned/ 

*'Evon at the burial of Gamaliel 11. only eighty pounds of spices were 
burnt by Oiikolos. At Herod’s funeral there had been 500 spice-bearers 
(Jos. Antt. xvii. 8, § 3). 

^ Hh ip Ty T<{iry, Sirov iaraop^Bri, Kfjfros (John xix. 41). 

® The circuit of Jonisalom is one groat graveyard, and such tombs may 
be seen in Judsea by hundreds. 

^ Luke xxiii. 54. It was not uiiubuhI among tho Jews to regard tlie st«n- 

of Friday as the dawn c£ their Sabbath, and to give it the name of iw. 
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Maiy of Magdah, and Maiy %e mother of James 
and Joses, had seated themselves intthe garden to mark 
well the place of sepulture, and other Galilman women 
had also noticed the spot, and had hurried home to 
prepare fresh spices and ointments before the Sabbath 
began, that they might hasten back early on the morning 
of Sunday, and complete that embalming of the body, 
which Joseph and Nicodemus had only hastily begun. 

• They spent in quiet that miserable Sabbath, which, for 
the broken hearts of all who loved Jesus, was a Sabbath 
of anguish and despair. 

But the enemies of Christ were not so inactive. The 
awful misgiving of guilty con.scicnces was not removed 
even by His death upon the cross. They recalled, with 
dreadful reminiscence, the rumoured prophecies of His 
resurrection — ^the sign of the prophet Jonah, wliicli 
He had said ■would alone be gpvcn them^ — the great 
utterance about the destroyed Temple, which He would 
in three days raise up; and these intimations, which 
were but dim to a crushed and wavering faith, were read, 
like fiery letters upon the wall, by the illuminating 
glare of an uneasy guilt. Pretending, therefore, to be 
afraid lest His body should be stolen by His disciples 
for purposes of imposture, they begged that, until the 
third day, the tomb might be securely guarded. Pilate 
gave them a brief and haughty permission to do any- 
thing they liked;® for — apparently in the evening, 
when the great Paschal Sabbath was over — they 


> Matt. xii. 39. 

" €X^T€ Koverreodlap can liardly bo an imperative. It has usual i)' boon 
referred to some soldicirs who may possibly have been lent to tJn^ Jews to 
act as a sort of X)olico during the great Paschal gathering. Tlie context 
seems to preclude the notion of the “guard” being composed of the 
Temple watclimen. 
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sent their guard to, seal the g$lal, and to watch the 
sepulchre. ( 

Night passed, and before the faint streak of dawn 
began to silver the darkness of that first great Easter- 
day,^ the passionate love of those women, who had 
lingered latest by the cross, made them also the earliest 
at the tomb. Carrying with them their precious 
spices, but knowing nothing of tlio watcli or seal, they 
anxiously inquired among themselves, as they groped 
their way with sad and timid steps through the glim- 
mering darkness, “ Who should roll away for them the 
great stone which closed the sepulchre ? ” The two 
Marys were foremost of this little devoted band,* and 
after them came Salome and Joanna.^ They found their 
difficulty solved for them. It became known then, or 
afterwards, that some dazzling angelic vision in white 
robes had terrified the keepers of the tomb, and had 
rolled the stone from the tomb amid the shocks of earth- 
quake. And as they came’ to the tomb, there they too 
saw angels in white apparel, who bade them hasten back 
to the Apostles, and tell them — and especially Peter — 
that Christ, according to His own word, had risen from 


' Those who think it right or fair to find and to press “ discrepancies ’’ 
between writers who siinidy say the truth to the hc.st of their iiower in the 
ordinary language of common life, may find such a discrt'pancy l)ctwcon 
the ffKorias in oHaris of John XX. 1, and the avardXavros rov ijXiov of 
Mark xvi. 2. But such criticism scarcely deserves serious notice. I 
have eudt^avourod throughout the naiTative silently to sliow the ])orfect 
possihie coherence aiid truthful simplicity of tlu^ fragmentary Gospel 
accounts. More than this is neither possible nor necessary. I do not hold 
the mechanical view of inspiration advocated in Gaussen’s Theopmustia ; 
but he at least shows how simply these supposed “discrepancies’' are 
accounted for, and how perfectly harmless are the assaults on Christian 
faith which take them as a basio {Theopn, 218 — 229, E. Tr.). 

® Mark xvi. 1 — 7, compared (throngliont the paragraiih) with John xx. 
1 ; Luke xxiv. 1 — 10 ; Matt, xxviii. 1 — 7. 
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the dead, and would go before them, like a shepherd, into 
their own beloved and native Galflee. They hurried 
back in a tumult of rapture and alarm, telling no one 
except the disciples; and even to the disciples their 
words sounded like an idle tale. But Mary of Magdala, 
who seems to liave received a separate and special inti- 
mation, hastened at once to Peter and John.^ No sooner 

^ Any one who will attentively read side by side the narratives of 
these appearances on the first day of the resurrection, will see that they 
have only boon prosorved for us in general, interblendod and scattered 
notices (see Matt, xxviii. 16; Luke xxiv:34; Acts i. 3), which, in strict 
exactness, render it impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to 
produce from them a certain narrative of tlie order of events. The lacunae, 
the cdhiprossions, the variations, the actual differences, the subjectivity of 
the narrators as affected by spiritual revelations, render all harmonies at 
the best uncertain. Our belief in the Kosurrection, as an historic fact, 
as absolutely well attested to us by subsequent and contemporary circum- 
stances as any other event in history, rests on grounds far deeper, wider, more 
spiritual, more eternal, than can bo shaken by divorgmicos of which wo 
can only say that they are not necessarily contradictions, but of which the tnio 
solution is no longer attainable. Henco tho “ten discrepancies” which 
havo been dwelt on since the days of Celsus, have never for one hour shaken 
tho faith of Christendom. Tlio phenomena presented by tho narratives are 
exactly such as wo should expect, derived as they are from different wit- 
nesses, preserved at first in oral tradition only, and written 1,800 years ago 
at a period when minute circumstantial accuracy, as distinguished from 
perfect truthfulness, was little regarded. St. Paul, surely no imbecdlo or 
credulous enthusiast, vouches, both for tho reality of tho appearances, and 
also for the fact that tho vision by which ho was himself converted came, 
at a long interval after the rest, to him as “ to the abortive-bom ” of the 
Apostolic family (1 Cor. xv. 4 — 8). If tho narratives of Christ’s appearance 
to His disciples were inventions, how came they to possess tho severe and 
simple character which shows no tinge of religious excitement ? If those 
appearances were purely subjective, how can wo account for their sudden, 
rapid, and total cessation P As Lange finely says, the groat fugue of tho 
first EasttT tidings has not come to us as a “monotonous chorale,” and 
mere boyish verbal criticism cannot understand the common feeling and 
harmony which inspire the individual vibrations of those enthusiastic and 
multitudinous voic^es (v. 61). Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity 
and in'^lght, x)oints out the differences of purpose in the narrative of tho 
four Evangelists. St. Matthew dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory 
of the Resurrection ; St. Mark, both in the original part and in the addition 
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had they received # this, startling news than they rose to 

see with their ow4 eyes’what had happened. John out- 
stripped in speed his elder companion, and arriving first, 
stooped down, and gazed in silent wonder into that open 
grave. The grave was empty, and the linen cerements 
were lying neatly folded each in its piopor place. Then 
Peter came up, and with his usual impetuosity, heed- 
less of ceremonial pollution, and of every consideration 
hut his love and his astonishment, plunged into the 
sepulchre. John followed him, and saw, and be- 
lieved ; and the two Apostles took back the undoubted 
certainty to their wondering brethren.^ In spite of 
fear, and anxiety, and that dull intelligence whi6h, by 
their own confession, was so slow to realise the truths 
they had been taught, there dawned upon them, even 
then, the trembling hope, which was so rapidly to 
become the absolute; conviction, that Christ had risen 
indeed. That on that morning the grave of Christ was 
untenanted — ^that His body had not been removed by 
His enemies — that its absence caused to His disciples the 
profoundest amazement, not uno:ungled, in the breasts of 
some of them, with sorrow and alarm- — that they sub- 
sequently became convinced, by ri'peated proofs, that He 
had indeed risen from the dead — that for the truth of this 


(Mark xvi. 9 — ^20), insists upon it as a fuct ; St. Liuko, as a spiritual neces- 
sity ; St. John, as a touchstone of eluiracter (lutrod. 310 — 315). 

' Coniparo tho oxa<;tly similar foaturo in tho cliaractor of tlio two 
Apostles, in John xxi. 7. 

*AnA tliat (as tho Evangelists honestly admit), in spite of such 
repeated, forewarnings that it shoidd bo so, as wo find in John ii. 18—22 ; 
vi. 61—64 ; X. 17, 18 ; xiii. 31 : Matt. xii. 38—42 ; xvi. 13—27 ; xvii. 1—9 ; 
xxvi. 63, 64; Mark ix. 30—32; x. 32— .34; Luko ix. 43—46. It is, of 
course, true tliat they themselves may not have hcanl all of those predic- 
tions, but they had hoard enough to cause our Lord’s exclamation, & iyonrat 
scU i3pa8(7r rp uapSi^ rev ir.STeilcir )Luke xxiv, 25). 
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belief they were ready at all times themselves to die— 
that the belief effected a profound aid total change in 
.their character, making the timid courageous, and the 
weak irresistible — ^that they were incapable of a conscious 
falsehood, and that, even if it had not been so, a conscious 
falsehood could never have had power to convince the 
disbelief and regenerate the morality of the world — that 
on tills belief of the resurrection were built the still- 
universal observance of the first day of the week, and 
the entire foundations of the Christian Church — ^these, 
at any rate, are facts which even scepticism itself, if it 
desires to be candid, can hardly fail, however reluctantly 
and slowly, to admit. 

But as yet no eye had seen Him; and to Mary of 
Magdala — to her who loved most because she had been 
forgiven most, and out of whose soul, now ardent as 
flame and clear as crystal. He had cast seven devils — 
was this glorious honour first vouchsafed.^ Even the 
vision of angels had not soothed the passion of agitation 
and alarm which she experienced when, returning once 
more to the tomb, she found that it was no longer 
possible for her to pay the last oflices of devotion and 
tenderness to the crucified body of her Lord. From her 
impassioned soul not even the white-robed visions and 
angel voices could expel the anguish which .she experienced 
in the one haunting thought, “ Th(*y have taken away 
my Lord out of the sepulchre, and I know not where 

* John XX. 11 — 18. [Mark xri. 9 — 20 is canonical, bnt almost certainly 
unanthentic. It is omitted in «, B, and in the Anncnian Version. In L it 
is greatly altered, and in some MSS. it is marked with asterisks. Ensehins 
and Jerome testify to its general absonco from the Grei'fc MSS. If this 
external evidence be insufficient against the anthority of A, C, D, Irc'iunus 
and ili;>poly1ns, yet the internal evidence seems to bo decisive — ^tako, for 
instonce, the fiKd;, that in this sliort section vopfiofuu occurs three times, 
Sedofiat twice, and 6 K^pior’twice, though not found elsewhere in St. Maik.] 
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thfey have laid Hipi.” With her whole heart absorbed 
in this thought sM turned away— and lo! Jesus Himself 
standing before her. It was Jesus, but not as she had 
known Him. There was something spiritual, some- 
thing not of earth, in that risen and glorified body. 
Some accident of dress, or appearance, made her fancy 
that it was the keeper of the garden, and in the eager 
hope that he can explain to her the secret of that empty 
and angel-haunted grave, she exclaims to Him in an 
agony of appeal — ^tuming her head aside as she addressed 
Him, perhaps that she might hide her streaming tears 
— “ Oh, sir, if you took Him away, toll me where you 
put Him, and I Avill take Him.” • 

Jesus saith to her, “ Mary !” 

That one word, in those awful yet tender tones of 
voice, at once penetrated to her heai*t. Turning towards 
Him, trying apparently to clasp His feet or the horn of 
His gannent, she cried to Him in her native Aramaic, 
“Itabboni !” “Oh, my Master !” and then remained speech- 
less with her transport. Jesus Himself gently checked 
the passiqn of her enthusiasm. “ Cling not to Me,”^ He 
exclaimed, “ for not yet have I ascended to the Father ; 
but go to My brethren, and say to them, I am ascending 


* John XX. 17, Mr; /aoG avrov. Althoilgll a»|^a<r0at is usotl of ilie woman 
who touched the liem of Clii’ist's garment (Mark vi. y<*t tlio “ NoU me 
tangere'* “ Touch ino not,’’ conveys quite a false impression. It meant that 
the day for personal, physical presence, for merely human affection, for tho 
grasp of human teiideriu'ss, As^ns over now. Hencefortli, was to he with 
His people more nciirly, more inliniately, because in ftpirit. “Prohibitum 
taiigere Dominum; non cum corporali tactu Dominum, sad fide tangimus” 
(Ambr.). The “for” is one of St. .Tobn’s difficult causal connections, which 
seem to be dictated far more by tlie syllogism of emotion than by formal 
gi’aminar. Perhaps it imidies, ‘ Bo not clinging lo me, for this is but a 
brief interval between my former close iihysical society with you, and my 
future spiritual union.” For the rhv irartpa fiou /cal iraTfpa k, t. A.., 
Bee Pearson On the Creed, p. 42. 
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to My Father and your Father, mdtMy God and your 
God/' Awe-struck, she hastened h obey. She re- 
.peated to them that solemn message — and through all 
future ages has thrilled that first utterance, which made 
on the minds of those who heard it so indelible an im- 
pression — “I HAVE SEEN THE LoRd!”’ 

2. Nor was her testimony unsupported. Jesus met 
the other women also, and said to them, “ All hail ! ” 
Terror mingled with their emotion, as they clasped 
His feet. “Fear not,” He ssiid to them ; “go, bid My 
brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there shall 
they see Me.”^ 

It was useless for the guards to stay beside an empty 
grave. With fe.ar for the consequences, and horror at all 
that they had seen, they fled to the members of the San- 
hedrin who had given them their secret commission. To 
these hardened hearts belief and investigation Avcrc alike 
out of the question. Their only refuge seemed to be in 
lies. I’hey instantly tried to hush up the whole matter. 
TJiey suggested to the soldiers that they must have 
slept, and that while they did so the disciples had stolen 
the body of d esus.® But such a tale was too infamous for 
credence, and too ridiculous for publicity. If it became 
known, nothing could have saved these soldiers, supposing 
them to have been Boiuans, fi’om disgrace and (‘xecution. 
The Sadducees therefore bribed the men to co}isult their 

' ' Matt, xxviii. 9, 10. Maithinv aloiio ttb^hHobs tins adoration. Tlio 
irpo<rKvvriaauT€5 avrtp of LiilvO xxiv. 52 arf^ oiiiitlod in sonio j:^ood MSS. 

* Matt, xxviii. 11 — 15. llioso who arn sliorkiHl at this sufj^osted 
possibility of doceit on tho part of a fow hard, worldly, and infatuated 
Sanhedrists, do not shrink from insimiatiiLfr tlia.t tho faith of Christendom 
was founded on most facile and roprohonsibln crodnlitv, almost amoimtin^y 
to cons nous deception, by men who died for tho truth of what they asserted, 
and who have, taught the spirit of truthfulness as a jirimary duty of tho 
religion which they preached. 
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common interests W burying the whole matter in secrecy 
and silence. It only gradually and later, and to the 
initiated, that the base calumny was spread. Within 
six weeks of the resurrection, that great event was the 
unshaken faith of every Christian j within a few years 
of the event the palpable historic proofs of it and the 
numerous testimonies of its reality — strengthened by a 
memorable vision vouchsafed to himself — had won assent 
from the acute and noble intellect of a young Pharisaic 
zealot and persecutor whose name was Saul.^ But it 
was only in posthumous and subterranean whispers that 
the dark falsehood was disseminated which was intended 
to counteract this overwhelming evidence. St. Matthew 
says that when he wrote his Gospel it was still commonly 
bruited among the Jews. It continued to be received 
among them for centuries, and is one of the blasphem- 
ing follies which was repeated and amplified twelve cen- 
turies afterwards in the Toldoth Jeshu} 

3. The third appearance of Jesus Avas to Peter. The 
details of it are wholly unknoAvn to us.® They may have 
been of a nature too personal to have been revealed. 
The fact rests on the express tc.stimony of St. Luke and 
of St. 'Paul. 

4. On the same day the Lord’s fourth appearance 
was accompanied with circumstances of the deepest 
interest. Two of the disciples were on their way to 
a village named Emniaus,"* of uirccrtain site, but about 

' Bom. vi. 4 ; Bph. i. 20 ; Gal. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4 — 8, &e. The latter is 
the earliest written aUusion to the resiirrection (A.D. 54). 

* Eisoumongcr, JEntdechtes J'lidetUhuni, i. 189. 

* Luke xxiv. 34 ; 1 Gor, xv. 5. 

^ Emmaus can hardly be Amwas (Nicopolis), which is 160 stades 
(about twenty-two miles) from Jerusalem, even if, with a few bad MSS., wo 
read itKaroy i^ifiKoyrct in Luko xxiv. 13. Tlie name means “ warm springs.** 
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eight miles from Jemsslem., aod were discoursing with 
sad and anxious hearts on the awful ij^cidents of the last 
two days, when a Stranger joined them, and asked them 
the cause of their clouded looks and anxious words. 
They stopped, and looked at this unknown traveller 
with a dubious and unfriendly glance and when one 
of the two, whose name was Cleopas,® spoke in reply, 
there is a touch of surprise and suspicion in the answer 
which he ventured to give. “ Dost thou live alone as 
a stranger in Jerusalem, and dost thou not know what 
things happened there in these last days ? ” “ What 

things ? ” He asked them. Then they told Him how 
all their yearning hopes that Jesus had been the great 
Prophet who should redeem His people liad been dashed 
to the earth, and how all His mighty deeds before Grod 
and the people had ended two days back on the shame- 
ful cross. They described the feeling of amazement 
with which, on this the third day, they had heard the 
women’s rumours of angel visions, and the certain testi- 
mony of some of their brethren that the tomb was empty 
now. “But,” added the speaker with a sigh of in- 
credulity and sorrow — “ but Him they saw not.” 

Then reproaching them with the dulness of tlleir in- 
telligence and their affections, the Stranger showed them 

Culonieh (see Jos. B. J. ’lii. 6, § 6) seems to bo a more likely site, but 
nothing whatever depends on the ideutiiication of a locality so iucideutally 
alluded to. 

^ Luke xxiv. 13 — 35, verse 17, Ka\ iffraOntruv aKvOpwirol («, A, B, L, and 
various versions, &c.). This, as well as the somewhat emphatic answer of 
Cleopas, shows tliat they wore not quite at their case at the Stranger's 
intervention. After the rectmt events such caution was very natural. 

® If, as Keim, &c., suppose, the story is mythic, &c., why was so obscure 
a name as Cleoijas chosen to authenticate it? and why was the other 
disciple left nameless ? Would it not have been just as easy to select two 
of the most prominent Apostles P It is a more assumption that Cleuxias 
(or Cleopator) was the same as Clopas, or Alphseus. 
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how througli all the Old Testament from Moses onwards 

there was one loi^ prophecy of the sufferings no less 
than of the glory of Christ. In such high converse they 
drew near to Emniau.s, and the stranger seemed to be 
going onwards, biit they pressed Him to stay, and as 
they sat down to their simple meal, and He blessed and 
brake the hi’ead, suddenly their eyes were opened, and 
in spite of the altered form,’ they recognised that He 
who was with them was the Iiord. But even as they 
recognised Him, He was with them no longer. " Did 
not our heart burn witliin us,” they exclaimed to each 
other, “while He was speaking Avith us in the w^ay, 
while He was opening to us the Scriptures?” Bising 
instantly, they returned to Jerusalem with the strange 
and joyous tidings. 'I'liey found no dubious listeners 
now. They, too, were received with the rapturous 
affirmation, “ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath ap- 
peared unto Simon ! ” 

5. Once more, for the fifth time on that eternally 
memorable Easter day, Jesus manifested Himself to His 
disciples. Ten of them Avere sitting together, Avith doors 
closed for fear of the Jew's. As they exchanged and 
discussed their happy intelligence, Jesus Himself stood 
in the midst of them, w'ith the Avords, “ Peace be with 
you.” The unwonted aspect of that glorified body — the 
aAvful significance of tlie fact that He Jiad risen from the 
dead — scared and -frightened tliem.'^ The presence of 
their Lord Avas indeed coi’porcal, but it Avas changed. 

* Mark xvi. 12, i(pay€p<^dri iy be remembered that 

the Aiipcudix to this Gosiicl (xvi. 9 — 20), though not gouiiine, has every 
claim to our respect. Mr. Burgon’s elaborate vindication of these verses 
(Lond., 1871) is quite unconvincing (see Mr. Hurt’s remarks in the 
Academy, Hov. 15, 1871). 

^ Ignatius {ad Sniynu), Jesus uses the word^', oUk tlai 9aifi6ytoy 
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Thej thought that it was a spirit which was standing 
before them. " Why are ye troubled j' " He asked, “ and 
why do anxious doubts rise in your hearts? See my 
hands and my feet, that it is I ; handle me, and see ; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
Even while He spoke He showed them His hands and 
His side. And then, while joy, amazement, incredulity, 
were all struggling in their hearts. He asked them if 
they had there anything to eat; and yet further to 
assure them, ate a piece of broiled fish in their presence.* 
Then once more He said, “ Peace be unto you. As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” llreathing 
on them. He said, “ Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost. Wliose- 
soever sins ye remit, tliey are remitted to them : whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they arc retained.”^ 

6. One only of the Apostles had been absent — 
Tliomas the Twin. His character, as we have seen 
already, was aflectionate, hut melancholy. To him the 
news seemed too good to be true. In vain did the other 
disciples assure him, “ We have seen the Lord.” Happily 
for us, though less happily for him, he declared with 
strong asseveration that nothing would convince him, 
short of actually putting his own finger into the print 
of the nails, and his hands into His side. A week 


Aaco/iaroi/, Some, from the mention of trdpKa icai oirrea (Luho xxiv. 
without aTfia (w'hich W'as the sign of tlie or “ animal life have 

perhaps too rashly and literally inferred that the n‘surreetioii-l)ody ivas 
bloodless. Tn a very curious translated fragment of Clemens Alexandriniis 
on John i. 1, a tradition is iiieiitioiied that St. John, touching the body, found 
no substance there; his hand passed through it (quoted by Keim, III. 
ii. 668). 

^ The words kuI airh /icMtro’fnv Kriplov (omitted in w, A, B, D, &c.) arc of 
dubious t henticity. 

® Tlio perfects k^etavr’Uy KfKpdrrfyraty imply pormauezice of result. On this 
commihsion, sec Vol. II., i)x>. 13 — 16. 
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passed, and the faithfillly-recorded doubts of the anxious 
Apostle remained nksatisfied. On the eighth, or, as we 
should say, on the seventh day afterwards^ — for already 
the resurrection had made the first day of the week 
sacred to the hearts of the Apostles — the eleven were 
again assembled within closed doors. Once more Jesus 
appeared to them, and after His usual gentle and solemn 
blessing, called Thomas, and hade him stretch forth his 
finger, and put it in the print of the nails, and to thrust 
his hand into the spear-woimd of His side, and to be 
“not faitliless, but believing.” “My Lord and my 
God ! ” exclaimed the incredulous Apostle, with a burst 
of conviction. “ Because thou hast seen Me,” said Jesus, 
“ thou hast believed ; blessed are they who saw not and 
yet believed.” 

7. The next appearance of the risen Saviour was to 
seven of the Apostles by the Sea of Galilee — Simon, 
Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two others 
— not improbably Philip and Andrew — who are not 
named.® A pause had occun-ed in the visits of Jesus, 
and before they returned to Jerusalem at Pentecost to 
receive the promised outpouring of the Spirit, Simon 
said that he should resume for the day his old trade of 
a fisherman. There was no longer a common purse, 
and as their means of subsistence were gone, this seemed 
to be the only obvious way of obtaining an honest main- 
tenance. The others proposed to join him, and they 
set sail in the evening because night is the best time 

' Why did they not go to Galileo iiiunediately on reciriviiig onr Lord’s 
message ? The circuiusiancc ia unexplained, for the identifieatioii of 
Galilee with the peak of the Mount of Olives — iu)W called Viri Galila% from 
Acts i. 11 — ^is wholly absurd. Perhaps the entire message of Jesus to them 
is not recorded ; perhaps they awaited tie* end of the feaist. 

* John xid. 1 — ^24. 
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for Ming. All night they toiled in rain. At early 

dawn, in the misty twilight, ther^ stood on the shore 
the figure of One whom they did not recognise. A voice 
asked them if they liad caught anything. “ No,” was 
the despondent answer. “ Fling your net to the right 
side of the vessel, and ye shall find.” They made the 
cast, and instantly were scarcely able to draw the net 
from the multitude of fishes. The incident awoke, with 
overwhelming force, the memory of earlier days. “ It is 
the Lord,” whispered John to Peter; and instantly the 
warm-hearted enthusiast, tightening lus fisher’s tunic^ 
round his loins, leajied into the sea, to swim across the 
hundred yards Avhich separated him from Jesus, and cast 
liimself, all wet from tlic waves, before His feet. More 
slowly the others folloAved, dragging the strained but un- 
bi’oken net, with its 1 53 fishes. A wood fire was buming 
on the strand, some bread lay beside it, and some fish 
w'cre being broiled on the glowing embers. It is a sight 
which may often be seen to this day by the shores of 
Galilee. And He who stood beside it bade them bring 
more fish of those which they" had caught. Instantly 
Simon started up, and helped with his strong ann to 
drag the net a.shore. And He whom they all knew to 
be the Lord, but whose voice and aspect made their 
hearts so still with awful reverence that they' dared not 
question Him, liade them “ Come and breakfast,” and 
distributed to them the bread and fish. 

The happy meal ended in silence, and then Jesus 
said to His weak but fond Apostle, “Simon” — (it was 
no time as yet to restore to him the name of Peter)— 

‘ .Vrliaps the itrfvSvrtjt is only a snbligaculum (XikoSi' ti Mdw' 
Theophyl.). It is very common in tlio East to work naked, or with nothing 
but a cloth round the waist. 
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“Simon, son of Joi^s, ionourest thou Me more than 
these?” \ 

“ Yea, Lord, Tliou knowest that I love Thee.” 

“ Teed My little lambs.” 

Simon had felt in his inmost heart what was meant 
by tliat kind rebuke — “ more than these.” It called 
back to his penitent soul those boastful words, uttered 
so confidently among his brethren, “Although all shall 
be ofiended, yet will not I.” Failure had taught 
him humility, and therefore he will neither claim a 
pre-eminence in affection, nor adopt the word of the 
Saviour’s question (d7a7ras), which involved deep honour 
and devotion and esteem; but will substitute for it 
that weaker word, which yet best expressed the warm 
human affection of his heart. And the next time the 
question reminded him less painfully of his old self- 
confidence, for Jesus said to him only — 

“Simon, son of Jonas, honoure.st thou Me?” 

Again the A 2 )ostle humbly answered in the same 
words as before — 

“Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

“ Tend my shecq).” ^ 

Hut Simon bad thrice denied, and, therefore it was 
fitting that he should thrice confess. Again, after a 
brief pause, came the question — and this time with the 
weaker but warmer word which the Apostle himself 
had chosen — 

“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou !Me?” 

And Simon, deeply humbled and distressed, exclaimed, 
“ Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou seest that I 
love Thee.”® 


* Joliu xxi. IfJ. Tlio ver)> is iroluaipt^ not 0tia-K€, 

* Veyso 17 , • - yiy^d^Ktis. 
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“Feed My beloved sheep.” ^ Then very solemnly 
He added, “ Verily, verily, I say unfbo thee. When thou 
wast younger thou didst gird thyself, and walk where 
thou wouldcst; but when thou art old thou shalt 
stretch out thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
shall lead thee where thou wiliest not.” 

The Apostle understood Him ; he knew that this 
implied the years of his future service, the pangs of his 
future martyrdom ; but now he was no longer “ Simon,” 
but “ Peter ” — the heart of rock was in him ; he was 
ready, even to the death, to obey the voice which said 
to him, “Follow Me.” While the conversation had 
been* taking place he had been walking by the side of 
Jesus, a few steps in front of his comrades. Looking 
back he saw John, his only favourite companion, and 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, slowly following them. 
Pointing to him, he asked, “ Lord, and Avhat shall he 
do ? ” The answer checked the spirit of idle curiosit^'^— 
“ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? 
Follow f/iOK Me.” Peter dared ask no more, and the 
answer — which Avas intentionally vague — led to the wide 
misapprehension prevalent in the early Church, that 
John was not to die until Jesus came. The Apostle 
quietly corrects the error by quoting the exact words of 
the risen Christ. Tlie manner of his death we do not 
know, but we know that he outliA’’ed all his brother 
disciples, and that he survived that terrible overthroAv of 
his nation which, since it rendered impossible a strict 
obedience to the institutions of the Old Covenant, and 
opened throughout the Avorld an unimpeded path for 
the establishment of the Hcav Commandment and the 
Kingdom not of earth, Avas — in a sense more true than 

' John xxi. 17, irpo/3aria (A, B, C). • 
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any oiilier event- in human history — a second coming of 
the Lord. ^ 

8. It may have been on this occasion that Jesus told 
His disciples of the mountain in Galilee, where He would 
meet all who knew and loved Him for the last time. 
Whether it was Tabor, or the Mountain of Beatitudes, we 
do not know, hut more than five hundred of His disciples 
collected at the given time with the eleven, and received 
from Jesus His last commands, to teach and baptise 
throughout all nations ; and the last promise, that He 
would be with them always, even to the end of the 
world.^ Writing more than twenty years after this time, 
St Paul gives us the remarkable testimony, that the 
greater number of these eye-witnesses of the resurrection 
were yet alive, and that some only were “ fallen asleep.” 

9. A ninth appearance of .Jesus is \mrecorded in the 
Gospels, and is known to us from a single allusion in 
St. Paul alone. “ I delivert'd unto you,” he writes to 
the Corinthians,^ “ that which also I received, how that 
Christ died for our sins, according to the 8cri])tures ; and 
that He was buried, and that He rose again the tliird 
day, according to the Scriptures : and that He was seen 
of Cephas, then of the Twelve ; after that, he Avas seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once : . . . . after that. He 

' The o\ 8e ihlaraffav of Malt. xwiW. 17 oan only nioaii “ but some 
doubted” — not, as AYetstein and others take' it, whfthor they should 
worship or not, Init I'ospoctiiijy the whole set'iie. All may not have stood 
near to Him, and oven if tliey did, we have seen in tour previous instances 
(Matt, xxviii. 17 ; Luke xxiv.’Ui; id. 37 ; John .\xi. t' that there was some- 
tliing unusual and not iiLstaiitly recognisable in His resurrection body. 
' At any rate, liero we have another inestimable proof of the candour of tho 
Evangelists, for there is nothing to bo -^aid in favour of the conjectural 
emendation, oinl “ Dnbitatuin est ab illi.s ” says St. Leo, “ ue dubitarctur 
a nobis” (Semi. Ixxi. ap. Wordsw. itt 

^ 1 Oor. XV. 3 — 8, 
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tvaa seen of James; then of all the Apostles, And last of all 
He appeared to me also, as to the Abortive-bom (of the 
Apostolic family) Eespecting this appearance to James 
we know nothing further, unless there be any basis of 
true tradition in the story preserved to us in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews. We are there told that James, the 
fii-st Bishop of Jerusalem, and the Lord’s brother, ^ had, 
after the Last Supper, taken a solemn vow that he 
would neither eat nor drink until he had seen Jesus risen 
from the dead. Early, therefore, after His resurrection, 
Jesus, after He had given the sindon to the servant of 
the priest, had a table with bread brought out, b]e.sscd 
the .bread, and gave it to James, with the word.s, “ Eat 
thy bread now, my brother, since the Son of Man has 
risen from the dead.”^ 

10. Forty days had now elapsed since the Orucifi.vion. 
During those forty days nine times had He been visibly 
present to human eyes, and had been touched by human 
hands. But His body had not been mei’cly the human 
body, nor liable to merely human laws, nor had He lived 
during those days the life of men. The time had now 
come when His earthly presence should be taken away 
from them for ever, until He returned in gloiy to judge 
the world. lie met them in Jerusalem, and as He led 
them with Him towai’ds Bethany,* lie bade iluuu wait 
in the ILoly'^ City until they had received the promise ol' 
the Spirit. He checked their eager impiiry about the 
times and the seasons, and bade them be II is witnesses 
in all the world. These last fai’ewells must have been 

‘ Or it may possibly liave been .Tamos tbo son of ZoIhmIoo. 

® .Tor. Dp. VlfU lUnatr. ii. I’lio allusion to tlio sindon is curious. Sec 
Excurs *• Traditional Sayings of (Christ.** 

^ Luko x> ^ . 50. Tlic best rending .seems to bo ‘f^phs B:]6a/iav 
(«, B, C, L, U.). 
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uttered in some of the wild secluded upland country that 
surrounds the little village and when they were over. 
He lifted up His hands and blessed them, and, even as 
He blessed them, was parted from them, and as He 
passed from before their yearning eyes “ a cloud received 
Him out of their sight.” 

Between us and His visible presence — ^between us 
and that glorified Redeemer who now sitteth at the 
right hand of Clod — ^that cloud still rolls. But the eye 
of Faith can pierce it ; the incense of true prayer can rise 
above it ; through it the dew of blessing can descend. 
And if He is gone away, yet He has given us in His 
Holy Spirit a nearer sense of His pj*escnce, a closer 
infolding in the anns of His tenderness, than we could 
have enjoyed even if we had lived with Him of old in the 
home of Nazareth, or sailed with Him in the little boat 
over the crystal waters of Gennesarcth. "Wo may be as 
near to Him at all times — and more than all when we 
kneel down to pray — as the beloved disciple Avas when 
he laid his head upon hlis breast. The word of God is 
very nigh us, even in our mouths and in our hearts. 
To ears that have been closed His voice may seem 
indeed to sound no longer. The loud noises of War 
may shake the world ; the eager calls of Avarice and of 
Pleasvire may drown the gentle utterance which bids us 
“ Follow Me after two thousand years of Christianity 
the incredulous munnurs of an impatient scepticism may 
make it scarcely possible for Faith to repeat, without 
insult, the creed which hiis been the regeneration of the 

' “It was solitiulo iuitl rotiremrut. in wliich Jesus kept His vigils: tlio 
desert 2)lacos heard Him pray ; in a ]»rivjicy He was bom; in tlio wilder- 
ness He fed His thousands; upon a iiioiuitain n[wirt Ho was transfigured ; 
upon a mouuttiin Ho died, and from a mountain Ho aseended to His 
Father” ^Petr. Cell.^v, 12. i^notod by Jer. Taylor, Life of Christ, L Yiii.b 
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world. Ay, and sadder even than this; every now and 
then may he heard, even in Christip England, the inso- 
lence of some blaspheming tongue which still scoffs at 
the Son of God as He lies in the agony of the garden, 
or breathes His last sigh upon the bitter tree. But the 
’secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He 
will show them His covenant. To all who will listen He 
still speaks. He promised to be with us always, even to 
the end of the world, and we have not found His promise 
fail. It was but for thirty-three short years of a short 
lifetime that He lived on earth; it was but for three 
broken and troubled years that He preached the Gospel 
of the Kingdom ; but for ever, even until all the .d^ons 
have been closed, and the earth itself, Avith the heavens 
that noAv are, have passed away, shall CA'ery one of His 
true and faithful children find peace and hoj)e and for- 
giveness in His name, and that name shall be called 
Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted. 


“God avitu us.” 
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EXCURSUS I. (Vol. I., pp. 74, 104.) 

The Date op Christ’s Birth. 

Although the date of Christ’s birth cannot be established with 
absolute certainty, there is yet a large amount of evidence to render 
it at least probable that He was born four years before our present 
era. It is universally admitted that our received chronology, which 
is not older than Dionysius Exignus in the sixth century, is wrong. 
I ought to say here that I luive not pretended to discuss the new 
theories of chronology proposeil by Koim ; not only because I am 
not well fitted for elaborate chronological inquiries, but because 
(i.) tlmy would have required inordinate space, and (ii.) they depend 
on views of the Gosjjels altogether remote from my own. 

1. Our one most certain datum is obtained from the fact that 
Christ was born before the death of Ilcrod the Great. The date of 
that event is known witli absolute certainty, for (i.) Jose])hus tells us * 
that he died thirty-seven years after he had been declared king by 
the Romans. Now it is known that he was declared king A.U.C. 
714 ; and therefore, since Josephus always reckons his years from 
Nisan toNisan, and counts the initial and terminal fractions of Nisan 
as complete years, Herod must have died betvreen Nisan A.U.C. 750, 
and Nisan A.U.C. 751 — t.c., between l^.C. 4 and B.C. 3 of our era. 
(ii.) Josephus says that on the night in which Herod ordered Judas, 
Matthias, and their abettors to be burnt, there was an eclipse of the 
moon.* Now this eclipse took place on the night of March 12, 
B.C. 4 ; and Herod was dead at least .seven days before the Passover,* 

* Anti. xvii. 8, § 1. 

2 Id. xvii. 6, § 4. Idclor. Handh. Chron. ii- 391. 

•Id «vtt. 8. §4. 

d d 
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wliich, if we accept the Jewish reckoning, fell in that year on April 
12 . according to the clear indication of the Gospels, Jesus must 
have been bom at least forty days before Heiod’s death. It is clear, 
therefore, that under no circumstances can the Nativity have taken 
place later than February, B.C. 4. 

2. The only other certain datum which we have is furnished by 
St. Luke, who fixes the beginning of St. John the Baptist’s preaching 
in the 15 th year of Tiberius, and says that when Jesus began His 
ministry, he was about thirty years old (Luke iii. 23).' 

Now if the 15 th year of Tiberius be dated from the death of 
Augustus (Aug. 19, A.U.C. 767), then Jesus was baptised A.U.C. 
782 ; but since, as we have seen, he covld not have been born later 
than February, A.TJ.C. 750, this would make him at least thii*ty-two, 
an age inconsistent with the natural meaning of St. Luke s expression. 
There is therefore good ground to believe tliat St. Luke dates the 
year o£ the reign of Tiberius from his association with Augustus as 
joint Emperor in A.H.C. 765,^ a method of computation which 
certainly existed, and would be especially likely to prevail in the 
Provinces. Jesus would then have begun Jlis public teaching 
A.U.C. 780, a date which exactly agrees with the only secure datum 
about the year of His birth. 

All attempts to discover the month and day of the Nativity are 
useless. No data whatever exist to enable us to determine them 
with even appruxiraaU5 accuracy. 

The census of Quirinius, the order of the courses of priests, the cycle 
of lessons in the Jewish Calendar, the consulships, 8:c., mentioned 
by Tertullian, the arrival of the Magi, and the astrological conjunction 
which is supposed to have caused their journey, the third closing by 
Augustus of the Temple of' Janus, and other indications which have 
been pressed into the service of chronology, are all too vague to be 
of any use, and are only likely to lead to highly uncertain or cntirel}’ 
en-oneous results. 

A general confirmation of the conclusion at which we have 
arrived may be deduced from John ii. 20, “ Forty and six years was 
this Temple in building.” Herod's rccoii.struction of the Temple began 
in the eighteenth year of his reign, probably in Cisleu, A.U.C. 734 
This will bring the fort 3 ’^-sixth year of its continuance to A.U.C. 780, 
which we have already seen reason to regard as the first year of 

* The reiiderir,;i of tho English Vt^rsion, “began to be about thirty years old, 
for . dard irwv rpidKoura dpxdutvost is wholly untenable. 

Tac. Aim. 1, 3; Suet. Avg. 97; Veil. Patorc. 103. 
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Christ’s ministry, and the thirtieth of His age. There is, however, an 
element of doubt in this computation, owing to St. John’s use of the 
aorist <i!ico8omi(9»i, unless^it be regarded as a less accurate expressioa for 
olKo9ofi€irai (cf. Ezra V. 16). 

The only difficulties in the data mentioned by Luke iii. 1, 2, are 
the mention of Annas as High Priest, and of Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilene. 

1. As regards Annas, it is true that some MSS. read M apx*ep«®^ 

but there is so complete a consensus of all the best MSS. ( A, B, C, 
D, E, &c.) in favour of im that there can be no doubt of its 

being the true reading. The same expression occurs in Acts iv. 6. 
It will then be asked, how is it that St. Luke calls Annas High Priest, 
when the office was really held by Caiaphas 1 The question is suffi- 
ciently answered in/ra, Vol. II., p. 328; but we may here observe, 
(i.) that Annas, having been merely superseded by the will of Valerius 
Gratus,* would, by all serious-minded Jews, bo still regjfrded as* 
High Priest dejnre, according to the Mosaic Law (Numb. xxxv. 25). 
(ii.) That whether he held the office of Sagan or of JS'asi^ or not, there is 
sufficient evidence to show that he was at this time the most influential 
and powerful leader of the aristocratic, sacerdotal, and Sadducsean 
party at Jerusalem, (iii.) That this leading position of Annas is 
clearly recognised by Josephus {Antt, xx. D, § 1), who, like the Evan- 
gelists, speaks vaguely about the mere jmppets of civil power who at 
this period became titular High Priests in rapid succe.ssioii.2 

2. It used to be a.ssumed that St. Luke had made some mistake 
about Lysiinias. Tlie facts, liowever, seem to be, (i.) that there was a 
Lysanias, King of Chalcis under Mount Lebanon, and therefore, in 
all probability, also tetrarch of Abilene, in the time of Antony and 
Cleopatra, sixty years before the date mentioned by St. Luke (Jos. 
B, /. i. 1 3, § I ) ; and another in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, 
twenty years after St, Luke’s date (Jos. Antt, xv. 4, § 1). We know 
nothing certain of any intermediate T.ysanias, but there is nothing 
whatever to prove that there may not have been one ; or even that 
this Lysanias may not be the second whom we luxve mentioned. 
Even Keiiaii admits tliat, after reading the inscription of Zeiiodoriis 
at Baalbek, lie sees less reason to suppose that the Evangelist is in 
error, (“Une etude de I’inscHption . . • lu'a meiio h, croire quo 

' Annas was High l*rio8t A.l). . 7 -14, and there had heon throe intcmiediate 
High Priests — one of whom, Eleazar, was his son — ^bet’oro his sou-in-law, Joseph 
CaiaphaB (Jos. Antt xviii. 2, § 2) had been appointed in A.D. 24. 

2 Fie. 38; jfl. J.iv. 3, §9. 
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rgrang^Iiste pouvait n’avoir pas aussi gravement tort quo d^babilofi 
mtiques le penseni^” Fte de Jisus^ p. xiii.) The tetrarchate of 
Lysanias might well serve to mark a dat4, because, for a time, 
Abilene had been actually a part of Jewish territory, having been 
assigned in A.D. 36 by Caligula to his favourite Herod Agrippa I. 

For a full commentary on these chronological data of St. Luke 
see Wieseler, Chron. Synopa,^ E. Tr., pp. 157 — 175. But enough has 
been said to show that, so far from the Evangelist having fallen into 
a demonsti’able error, tliere is every reason to believe that he has 
independently preserved an obscure historical fact. Unless he had been 
perfectly well acquainted with the actual circumstances, it is incon- 
ceivable that he should have introduced so minute, and apparently 
superfluous an allusion, at the risk of falling into a needless blunder. 


EXCURSUS II. (Vol. L, p. 76.) 

Christ akd the Christians in the Talmud. 

The‘ name of Jesus occurs some twenty times only in unexpur- 
gated editions of the Talmud, the last of which appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1645.* 

The allusions to Him are characterised by intense hatred, 
disguised by intense fear. They are also marked by. all the gross and 
reckless carelessness of these utterly uncritical and unhistorical 
writers. 

The Christians are usually called — partly, no doubt, to conceal 
the allusions to them — pupils of Bahiam, IVIiuim (lieretics), Gentiles, 
Nazarenes. 

In Sanhedr, 43 a Jesus is said to have had five disciples: — 
Matthaeus ; Thaddaeus ; 13 : (which clearly means “ Nazareiic ”) ; 
Booni — apparently meant for Nikdimon Ben Gorion (Nikodemus), 
or Banus : and Niki — perha])s some confusion of Nikolaitan.“ 

Our Blessed Lord is called — 

“That man ” (cf. Acts v. 28 and ':V'5 b, “ So and so,” b b^iva)* 

“ lie whom we may not name.” 

“ Jla-Notzri,” ie., “ The Nazarene.” 

“The fool.” 

' .Tost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 406, 414. 

* (iTiatz, iii. 243. Taanithf f. 19, 2. See Ewald, Gesch.^ Christt p. 397. 
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The H\u^” (T^)- Thus Abu Ezra (on Gen. xxvii. 39)aay8 that 
Constantine put on his laharum, “a figure of the hung ; ” and in Pa 
Ixxx. 14, Br. Beohai ^ys that in the word i*;!? the letter » is sus- 
pended, to indicate that it is the “ worshippers of the Hung” — i,«., the 
Christians — who devastate the vineyard of IsraeL 

‘‘ Absalom." 

“ Ben Stada." 

Ben Pandora." 

Putting into Hebrew letters the Grecised fonn of His name (w), 
they made each letter the first of a Hebrew word, so as to mean 
« May his memory {V lie destroyed (’), and his name (c?) be blotted 
out 

Little is said about Jesus in the Talmud, except that He was a 
scholar of Joshua Ben Perachiah (who lived a century before!), accom- 
panied him into Egypt, there learned magic, was a seducer (juiesUK) 
of the people, and was fii’st stoned, then hung as a blasphemer, 
after forty days, during which no one had come forward to speak in 
His favour. ‘ 

The Tolddth Jeshu is a late and detestable compilation, put 
together out of fragmentary Talmudic legends, and regarded as 
utterly contemptible, even by the Jews themselves.*^ It is printed 
with a Latin translation by Wagenseil,* in his Tda Ignea Sataiiae ; 
but it.s blasphemies are too gross and grotesque to need further 
notice. 

Some account of the wretched follies blasphemously indicated by 
the name Ben Stada, Ben Pandera, may be seen in Buxtorf, Lex, 
Talm,, p. 1458, scq. 


EXCURSUS IIL (Vol. I., p. 89.) 

Jesus and Hillel. 

The conjectural dates of Hillers life are that he was born B.C. 75 ; 
came to Jerusalem B.C. 3G ; became Nasi B.C. 30; and died about 
B.C. 10. Geiger, a learned Rabbi of Frankfort, author of Daa 
Juderiihiun und sehie (Jeschichtey and Umchri/ty ssiys, “Jesus was a 
Pharisee (!) who walked in the jmths of Hillel ; that He uttered no 

^ Lightfout ad Matt, xii. 24; B(d>, SanJujdr, CTa; SAabbath^ 1046; Gratz, 
iii. 242. 

a « Ein elendes Machwerk.” (Giatz, iii. 243.) 
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new thought. Hillel, on the contrary, presents us with the picture 
of a genuine Eeformer.” This Hillel, he continues, with an under- 
cuiTent of contrast, is a really historical personage ; * others have a 
halo of legend and miracle about them which merely tends to obscure 
and conceal their actual personality. Eenan improves upon the 
hint, and, while he acknowledges the superiority of Jesus, says that 
Hillel was His real master.^ The Messiah, it seems, was but the 
pupil and the plagiarist of a Eabbi, who, with less faults than others 
of his countrymen, is said to have declared “that no such Messiah 
would ever come.” 

Now I would premise at once that these questions about “ origi- 
nality ” seem to me supremely idle and irrelevant in all cases, but 
most of all when they are iiTeverently applied to the teaching of our 
Lord. The originality of Jesus, even to those who regard Him as a 
mere human tejicher, consists in this — that His words have touched 
the hearts of all men in all ages, and have regenerated the moral life 
of the world. Who but a pedant in art would impugn the originality 
of Michael Angelo because his Pieth is said to have resembled a 
statue of Signorelli ; or of Eaphael, because his earlier works betray 
the influence of Penigino 1 Who but an ignoramus would detract 
from the greatness of jVIilton because his Paradm Lost offers some 
points of similarity to the Adam of Battista Andnuni ? But if there 

* Docs M, Geiger eonsider it quite historical th/it Ilillc-1 knew the Iniigtaigc of 
mountains, hills, valleys, trees, vegetables, wild and tamo lu'fists, and dc^mons 
{Sofrim, xvi. 9) ; that the Bath Ml decided in his favour as ngaiast Shammai 
(Bab, EruhtUn, 13ft): that thirty of his scholars were worthy of T>oiiig over- 
clouded by the Shechina like Moses, and thirty more to make the sun stand still 
like Joshua (Bahha Ballira, 134 a) ; and that such was the fiery zi al of his most 
eminent pupil, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, that, when he was studying the Law, birds 
who flew over his head w^ere consumed (B. »Svmi, 2S n) 'i (See Othu, Lex. Bah. 
242; Buxtorf, Ltr. Talm.j ]». 617 ; Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. HeilSf i. 37.) 

2 “ Par sa pauvretd humblemcnt supporle<*, ]»ar la douceur «le son caract^ro, p<ir 
Topposition qu’il faisait aux hypocrites et aux juetres, Hillel fut le utaUrc de 
Jd^8, s’il est permis do parlor do matiroquand il s’agit (rune si haute originality ” 
(VU de Jd8u.f, p. 38). Farther on h(? says, very truly, “Hillel cepimdant ne 
passcra jamais pour le ^Tai fondatour du (diristianismt'. Dans la morale, comme 
dans Tart, dire n’est rion, faire est tout . . . I^a veritd no preiid quelquo 

valour que si ello passe a I’etat de sentiment, et olio n’atloint tout son prix: quo 
quand ello se realisi.* dans lo mondo a Tetat do fait ” (td., p. 96). Geiger’s 
remark, baseless as it is, has, however, found groat currency (Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Jud^f i’i.' “Jesu Sanflmuth und Bemuth erinnem an Hillel, den er sich 
uberhaupt zum Muster gcnommcti zu baben schoint.” Yet it is not too much to 
say that there is hardly one page in any ono of the Gospels which docs not suffice 
to show its basolcssness. 
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are any cannot rise above this narrow ground, it is well that they 
should remember that, according to the Jewish writers themselves, 
we can never distinguish between the maxims which Hillel originated 
and those which merely belonged to his school. Since they were not 
committed to writing till long after the death of Christ, they may . 
easily have been duo to Christian teaching, which certainly would 
not have been without influence on Hillel’s grandson, the Rabban 
Gamaliel. 

It needs, however, hut little knowledge of the real facts to see how 
utterly imaginary are these Jewish conjectures. The position of Jesus 
towards the Rabbinism of His nation and all that occupied it — its 
JTagaddtht or legendary matter, its HalacMth, or traditional customs, 
its puerile minutisB, its bomimhing ritual, its inflated emptiness, 
its irreligious arrogance, its servile second-handness, its to-and-fro 
balancing of conflicting oiiiiiions — is one not of submissive reverenbe, 
but of uncompromising hostility. Hillel was a “sweet and noble*' 
Rabbi ; he is the loftiest figure which Rabbinism has prodifced ; he 
seems to have been really learned, humble, peaceful, and enlightened; 
but the distance between him and Jesus is a distance absolutely 
immeasurable, and the resemblance of liis teacliing to that of Jesus is 
the resemblance of a glowworm to the sun. Their whole scope and 
method are utterly different. Hillel rested on precedent, Jesus spoke 
with authority. Hillel spoke in the schools to students and separatists ; 
Jesus in the streets and by the roadsides to publicans and sinners. 
Hillel confined his teaching to Jerustilem; Jesus traversed the length 
and breadth of Palestine. Hillel mainly occupied himself with the 
Levitical law, and modified its regulations to render tliem more easy 
and more palatable ; Jesus taught only tlie morjil law, and extended 
its application from external actions to the very thoughts of the heart. 
Would Christ have ever utteivd a sentiment so deeply dyed in 
Pharisaism as this ? — “ No uneducated man easily avoids sin ; no 
common person {am ha-arets) is piou.s.”‘ Is not this the very echo of 
the haughty exclusive insolence wdiicli said, “ Have any of the rulers 
believed on Him, or of the Pharisees? But this mob that knoweth 
not the Law are cursed 1 ” la it not the very spirit which Christ’s 

• I have nlrcfuly givou insfancca Vol. I., p. SO) of the contempt poured 

on tho poor am ha^ratsUi , and iiuiy add others. Tlicir testimony was not received ; 
they ore not admitted into society ; no one h to take tho trouble to restore 
them their lost xwopt^rty; the terms and “ vermin aro applied 

thorn, their wives, and their daughters; and finally, leave is given “to rend 
am ^a-aretsliko a fish ’ (313 inp*? iniQ cr). Sco McCaul, Old Paths, pp. 6, 
468, &c. 
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whole life and practice combated, and which His whole teaching most 
utterly oonde^lned 1 

1. Three main anecdotes are told of Hilld. One is that^ though 
descended from David, he came at the age of forty-one (about 
B.C. 36) to Jerusalem, where he worked as a common porter, earning 
a victoriatm (about 3d.) a day, and giving half of it to the porter of 
the School of Shemaia and Abtalion, to admit him to their lectures. 
One day, at dawn in the month Tebeth — about the end of December — 
said Shemaia to Abtalion, “ Brother, why is the school so dark ? it 
seems to be a cloudy day.” They looked up, and, darkening the 
window, was some semblance of a human figure lying under a mass 
of snow. In spite of the Sabbath they uncovered him, rubbed him 
with oil, and placed him near the fire. It was Hillel, who, having 
earned nothing the day before, and having been churlishly excluded 
by the porter, had climbed in the twilight into the window of the 
Beth Midrash, and there got bm ied and benumbed under a fall of 
snow.^ To restore him to life by rubbing, warming, bathing him, 
Shemaia and Abtalion not only broke the Sabbath, but declared that 
ho was well worthy of having the usual sabbatical rules superseded in 
his favour, 

2. A pagan once came to ♦Shamniai, and said, “Make me a 
proselyte, but you must teach* me the whole Law while 1 stand on one 
leg ! ” Shammai drove the man from his presence with blows. He 
went to Hillel, who replied with perfect suavity, “What is un- 
pleasing to thee do not to thy neighbour. This is the whole Law ; 
all the rest is commentary. Go and learn 

3. “Now or never,” said a man to his friend; “400 zouzim’ 
to the man who can make Hillel angry.” “Done!” exclaimed the 
other. It was a Friday afternoon, and Hillel was washing and 
combing his hair for the Sabbath. “Is Hillel there 1” rudely and 
bluntly asked the man, as he knocked at the door. “My son,” 

^ 35 h. 

* Shdbbathy 31 a. — I have had repeated oreasioii to observe how idle is the 
question of “originality” in teaching of this kind; but wo find the same thing 
long before, not only in tho Penbiteuch, but even in the Book of 'Pobit iv. 15 : 
“ Do tilat to no man which thou hatest.” The probalde date of tho Book of 
Tobit is two centuries before Hillel. For yet earlitu- and even heathen parallels 
to the saying, see Ewald, Oesch. Isr. iv. 270. It is also found to all intents and 
purposes in Confucius {Doctrine of the Meariy xx., and Analectey xv. 23, where ho 
tells Tszti Ku.'.g that the one word “reciprocity” [ie., altruism] will serve him 
as a rule of practice for all his life) and Buddha (see Barth. St. Hilaire, Le 
Buddha et sa ReUgion, p. 92) ; see, too, Hesiod, 0pp. et DieSy i. 284, 312, 380. 

* A coin apparently worth a denarius, with a head of Zeus on it. 
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he exclaimed, hastily putting on his mantle, **what dost thou 
want 1” 

‘‘ I have a question to ask.’* 

“Ask on, my son.” * 

“Why have the Babylonians such round heads?” 

“ An important question, my son,” said Hillel, laughing ; “ it is 
because they have skilful midwives.” 

The man turned his back on him, went off, and returned in an 
hour. The same rude interruption was repeated, and this time the 
man asked — 

Why have the ‘ Thermudians ’ ^ [Palmyrenes] such narrow eye- 
slits?” . 

“ An important question, my son. It is because they live in the 
middle of a sandy desert.” 

A third time the man retunied as before, and impudently asked — 

“ Why have the Africans such broad soles to their feet ? ” 

Hillel calmly replied that it was because they live on sucji loose 
soil. 

“ I should have had plenty more questions to ask you were I not 
afraid that you would get into a passion.” 

Hillel ohly drew his mantle more closely round him, and quietly 
replied — • 

“ Ask on, whatever thou hast to ask.” 

“ So,” said the man, thoroughly disarmed, “ you are the Hillel 
whom they call the Nast of Israel ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, I hope there are not many like you.” 

“Why, my son ?” 

“ Because through you I liave lost 400 zouzim.” 

“ C.'ilm thyself, niy son : better tliat thou shouldst lose for Hillel’s 
sake 400, ay, and 400 more, than that Hillel should lose patience.” - 

No doubt these are beautiful anecdotes, as is also the story that 
once for a rich man who had lost his property he hired a horse and 
an attendant, and, when the latter was not forthcoming, went himself 
three miles as his attendant.^ Sometimes, however, we see, even in 
the few records of him, facts and tendencies wliich, however well 
meant, cannot be praised. Thus, in opposition to Shammai, ho 

* This is a wrong reading for the people of Tad'mor or Palmyra. (Buxtorf, 
Lex. s. v. ; Ewald, Jdhrhuch, x. 69.) 

^ Shdbhath, 30, 31 

* Other striking anecdotes are mentioned by Ewold, Qesch, Christ. 31-^33. 
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directed that in the bridal song the beauty of a bride should be praised, 
however ugly she were ; and on one occasion, to avoid any question 
or dispute with the school of Shammai, he ||assed off an ox, which 
was going to be sacrificed for him, as. a cow.^ The Pabbis praise 
these proceedings, yet we feel instinctively what a shock they would 
have given us, how injurious they would have been to the world’s 
morality, had they occurred in the life of Christ. Ho alone, of all 
who have ever lived in the world, could say, “ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin ? ” Little as we know by comparison of a Socrates, 
of a Confucius, of a Sakya Mouni, of a Hillel, of a Mahomet, and 
much as we know of Jesus, yet in the scanty records of tkeiT lives we 
find much to disapprove ; but there is nothing which is not divine 
and sinless in the fourfold record of the life of Christ. 

II. Turning from Hillel’s life to his teaching, we see how the 
notion of his being in any way a master of Christ crumbles into dust. 
Even his noblest answer, already recorded, is gravely defective. It 
may do for a summary of the second table of the Law, but, unlike the 
infinitely deeper wisdom of Jesus, it omits all reference to the first 
table, on which the second is alone founded, and with reference to 
which it is alone possible. Why did Hillel, in his famous answer, 
forget the Shema (Deut. vi. 4,^ 5), and remember only Lev. xix. 18? 
So did not Jesus (IMatt. vii, 12 ; Luke vi. 31). 

It is said, indeed, that Jesus sometimes applies one or other of 
the seven famous middoth (nrva) laid down by Hillel for the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. But in point of fart these midddth are a mere 
summary of existing and perfectly obvious processes (Inference from 
major to minor or vice versdy Matt. vii. 11, x. 29; analogy, con- 
nection, <kc.. Matt. xii. 5) ; and, in the next place, these were only 
contrivances to support the credit and authority of that Oral Law 
which Jesus utterly rejected and — ^it is hardly too much to say — 
despised. The instances in which the decisions of Christ coincide 
with those of Shammai are at least as numerous, and refer to subjects 
of greater importance {e.g. Matt. v. 32; xix. 9 ; xviii. 17); yet who 
has ever thought of saying that He was a disciple of Shammai ? 

For instance, one of Hillel’s most celebrated and elaborate 
decisions was on a trumpery series of questions as to whether one 
might or might not eat an egg vrhich a hen had laid on a feast-day, 
when the feast-day came in connection with a sabbath. This precious 

* Kethvhoth, 67 6, 10 6. Jost, Oesch. d, Judenthvms, i. 267. Delitzsch, 
Je«. Uiid Hiilel, 35 : “ Er hewegto wodolnd den Schweif des Thieres, um desaen 
Geschlecht zu rerbergen.” 
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inquiry gives its name^ Bttsa (egg), to an entire Talmudical treatise. 
Is it possible to imagine that Jesus would have treated it otherwise than 
with the finest yet tenderest irony ] Yet in his decision on this point 
Hillel was more strict and more Shammaitic than Shammai himself.' 

In some points, too, Hillers teaching was, to say the least, very 
dubious. He ruled, for instance — owing to a vague expression in 
Deut. xxiv. 1 — ^that a man might put away his wife “ even if she 
cooked his dinner badly” {GU. 90). It is tnie that Jost {Geach, 
d, Judmthvma^ i. 264) and later writers interpret this to mean 
« bringing discredit on his home but the “ even if” ('b'cw) evidently 
points to a minimum. His manner, too, of evading the Mosaic rules 
about the sabbatical year (mentioned in Excursus IX.) can only 
be regarded as a disingenuous sliufflc. Better specimens of Hillers 
teaching are — 

‘‘ Separate not thyself from the congregation, and have no con- 
fidence in thyself till the day of thy death.” 

‘‘ If I do not care for my soul, who will do it for me ? If I care only 
for my own soul, what am I ? If not now, when then ?” {Ahhdth i. 14.) 

‘‘Judge not thy neighbour till thou art in his situation.” 

“ Say not, I will repent when I have leisure, lest that leisure should 
never be thine.” • 

“ The passionate man will never be a teacher.” 

“ In the place where there is not a man be thou a man.” 

“ Be of the disciples of Aaron, who loved peace.” 

“ Whoever is ambitious of aggrandising his name will destroy it.”» 

Hillel was undoubtedly a great and good man, and he deserved 
the wail uttered over his grave — “Ah, the gentle, the holy, the scholar 

‘ All ceremonialising and particularising religions are liable to bo evaporated 
into idle cases of casuistry. Some few years ago the Mohammedans at the Capo 
were agitated by such a dispute. The Sultan had sent some one to look after 
their spiritual condition. This person found that they were in the habit of 
eating cray-fisb of a particular species, which in an evil hour he pronounced to 
be unclean. Objecting to this decision, they said that there was nothing about 
crayfish in the Koran. However, ho looked up a prohibition to eat spiders, and 
declared that for all ceremonial purposes a cray-tish was practiciiUy a spider. 
Referring the question to the curator of the Cape M\iseuiu, they were (naturally) 
informed that a crayfish was not a species of spider. The more scinipulous, 
however, objected to the decision, and as far as my informant knows, the dispute 
way bo as lively as ever to this day. 

* Some of these (e.g., the last) are obscure in the original, and admit a widely 
different interpretation. (EwaJd, M svp.) These and others aro in the Pirke 
AhJidth (Etheridge, ffebr. Lit., p. 36 ). But it must not be forgotten that even 
this treatise is not older thn-Ti the second century after Christ. 
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of Ezra r — but to compare his teaching with that of the Saviour is 
absurd. It was legal, casuistic, and narrow, while that of Jesus was 
religious, moral, and human. If Jesus uttered nothing original, as 
modern Jewish Eabbis are so fond of saying, how is it that, whereas 
the very name of Hillel is unknown except to scholars, the words of 
Jesus wrought the mightiest revolution that has ever been witnessed 
in the world? Had Humanity nothing better to live on than the 
words of Hillel, it would be dwarfed and starved indeed. The shortest 
and slightest of our Saviour’s parables is worth all that he ever said.* 
Nay, even the least of the Old Testament prophets is transcendently 
greater than this “ greatest and best of the Pharisees.” He and his 
school, and Shamniai. and /its school, spent a century of unprofitable 
and groundless jangling on the exegesis of two short words of the 
Law {e.i'vath dabhar^ Deut. xxiv. 1), without approaching a single 
sound principle, which would have rendered their quarrel needless ; 
but Jesus furnished that principle, and solved the question for ever 
tlie moment that it was br’ought before Him (Matt. xix. 3 — 9). 
Let any candid reader consult the translation of the Talmudic 
treatise Beracldjth^ by INF. Schwab, and see (pp. 264, 266, 314, 375, 
404, &c.) the kmd of miserably minute questions of infinitely little 
matters of formalism which oe;cui)ied the mind and life of Hillel,® and 
calmly consider the mixtuVe of scorn and pity with which Jesus would 
have treated the notion that there was in such questions any intrinsic 
importance, lie will then be able to judge for himself of the folly 
and untenability of the statement that Hillel was the true master of 
Jesus 1 


* Soo further the aclmirahle hrocliure of Jesus und Hillel by F. Dclitzsch 
(Erlangen, 180J) ; Ihvald, Gesch. Christ., pj). 12 — 48 ; lludacus, Philos. Hehr. 108, 
seqq. ; Geig* r, Dc Hillel et Shammai ; Ugolini, xxi. ; Gratz, Gesch. d. Judenth 
iii. 172 — 179; Jost, Ocsch. d. Jud. 254, seqq. ; Herzfold, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. 
i. 257—261. 

2 Hx. gr., Whether, when you are carrying })crfumcd oil and myrtles, you ought 
to bless fiist the inyitles and then the oil ; wdiether you ought to take off your 
phylacteries or not in ctulaiu places of (hiily resort ; whether you ought or ought 
not to he in a i)articular position at particular tiinos of studying the Hiw; whether 
you ought first to wash your hands and then fill the glasses, or vice versd ; whether 
you ought to lay the naiikin on Iho table or on the seat, tfcc. &c. The mere 
enumeration of one lithe of such points in serious dispute bctw'cen the schools 
of Hillel and fcjliamrnai is wearisomely roj^ulsive; yet it is of such deadening 
and frivolous matters — only very often unspeakably more nauseous — that the 
Talmud is full. One cannot blame Hillel for not being before his age ; hut to 
compare liahhinism with Christianity, and Hillel with Clirist, requires either a 
consummate effrontery, or a total paralysis of the critical faculty. 
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EXOUlksUS IV. (VoL I., p. 91.) 

Greek Learning. 

There is a story, several times repeated in the Talmud, that 
during the siege of Jerusalem in the civil war between Hyrcanus II. 
and Aristobulua, a box was daily let down the wall by the adherents 
of the latter, full of money, in return for which it was re-filled with 
the victims necessary for the daily sacrifice. But an “ ancient ” who 
knew “Greek wisdom” {didchmath Javardtli) made the besiegers 
understand that the Temple would never be yielded so long as they 
supplied the means for continuing the daily sacrifice. Consequently, 
the next day, a pig Was put in the box, which, when half-way up the 
wall, clung to the wall with its feet. An earthquake ensued. On 
this occasion the Doctors pronounced a curse on all who bred pigs, 
and on all who taught their children Greek wisdom. {Sota 49 6 ; 
MenacJwth 64 6.V 

But, as Gratz (iii. 502) and Derenbourg {Hist FaL 114) point 
out^ by “ Greek wisdom ” elsewhere js probably intended a sort of 
magic ; and, in this instance, the art of secretly communicating with 
an enemy — as the traitorous ancient had done — by means of an’ows 
with letters attached to tlicm. The “ ancient ” is conjectured to have 
been Antipater. 

It remains, however, true that, although the Rabbis on this, as on 
most other matters, contradict themselves, many of them wholly 
despised and discouraged Greek learning. Josephus, at the end of 
the Antiquities, distinctly tells us that they thought it Slavish to be 
a good linguist, and, necessary as the Greek language was for com- 
mercial purposes, very few had attained it with accuracy. 

Origen gives us the same testimony, saying that tlie Jews cared 
little either for the Greek language or literature.* 

Rabbi Akiba says that no Israelite would be a partaker of eternal 
life who read the books of the Gentiles.® Gamaliel was the only 
eminent Rabbi who permitted his pupils to read them — a circum- 
stance to which we may possibly owe the classical quotations of St. 
Paul from Aratus, Menandeif and Epimeiiides (Acts xvii. 28 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 33; Titus i. 12). 

* See Gfrarer, Jahrh, d. Beils, i. 114, and Philo und die Alex, Theo. ii. 360. 

* C. Cels, ii. 34. 

® Bah, Sarihedr.^O a. 
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EXCUBSUS V. (Vol. I./page 267.) 

The Talmud and the Oral Law. 

The Jews believe that the Law falls under two divisions — ^the Written 
Law {Torah 8heheketeh\ and the Oral, or that “ upon the lip ” {Torah 
aheheal pt), of which the latter, or tradition,” is equally authori- 
tative with the former, or even more so. 

The Talmud proper consists of the Mishna and the Gemara. 

The Oral Law remained absolutely unwritten at least down to the 
time of the later Tanaim (about A.D. 30 — 80), who, indeed, thought 
it wrong to commit it to writing. The older MegiUath Taa/nUh-~^ 
a collection of Ilagadoth (“ legends or Narrations ”) and Halachdth 
(“rules”) on times and solemnities — is supposed to have been drawn 
up by Hanania Ben Hiskia in the time of our Lord. But the first who 
reduced the Mishna to writing was the famous Rabbi Jehuda Hak- 
k6desh, who died A.D. 190. His reason for doing so was the apparent 
danger of national extinction after the fearful massacre which ensued 
on the defeat of Bar-Cochcl^as and the capture of Bethyr ; but 
although the reduction of^, the Oral Law to writing was discouraged, 
secret rolls {megilloth sethartni) of it arc said to have existed before. 
In point of fact, laws ai’e often, by a soi^t of fiction, supposed to be 
“ unwritten ” for centuries after they may be read in print. 

The word !Mishna means “ repetition,” and is usually rendered in 
Greek by Seurtpcwo-is. Maimonides divides the Oral Law into five 
classes — viz., (i.) Perushvm, explanations believed to date from Moses, 
(ii.) Dinertni, or “ constitutions,” wliich arc “ modes of conduct ” {halor 
chdth) believed to have been delivered by Moses, (iii.) Generally 
rtH^eived customs, (iv.) Decisions of the wise men, regarded as a 
“hedge about the Law” rmnb rn). (v.) Exjierimental suggestions. 

Jehuda divided his immense materials into six sedartin^ oi 
“orders,” containing sixty-three rnassiktOthy or “tracts,” and 52o 
peraktm, or “ chapters ” — viz. ; 

1. Seder Zerahn, or “ Seeds,” containing the Berachoth, on worship ; 
Peak (“ corner ”), on the rights of the soil ; Terumoih^ “ oblations,” Ac. 

2. Seder Moed^ “ Festival ; ” containing Shabbath, ErubhiUy or 

“mixtures” (v. iiifr,, Exc. IX.); PesacMm^ “the Passover;” Ybma, 
“Day of Atonement;” Sulcka, “Feast of Tabernacles;” Bitsa, “an 
egg ; ” Bosh ha-Shanah, “ the new year ; ” Tcmdth^ “ fiusts ; ” Chagigo>i 
“thank-offering,” &c. , 
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3. Seder Nashtm^ on women; containing GiUtn^ “divorce;” 
Kethvblidthf “ wedding contracts,” 

4. Seder NezUcin, cyi “ Injuries ; ** containing Bahha Kanm^ 
“the first;” Metzia^ “the middle,” and Bathra^ “the last gate;” 
SarJiedrin; Ahkdda Zara^ “strange services; ” AhMth, “the Fathers,” 
&c. 

5. Seder Kadaehim^ on “ Consecrations.” 

6. Seder Tahardth, “Purifications,” containing Yadatm^ or the 
purification of the hands, &c. ^ 

The commentary on the Mishna, which is boundlessly voluminous, 
is called the Gemotra, “complement,” and the Mishna and Gemara 
togethef form the Talmud, or “that which should be learnt.” Tlie 
Jerusalem Talmud dates from about A.D. 390, and the Babylonian 
from about A.D. 420. 

Appendices to the Mishna are called To%eftuth ; cxegctical addi- 
tions to the Gemara are called Tosafdth, Supplements to the Mishna, 
consisting of commentaries {e.g.y Sjfra^ a Midrasli or “comment” 
on Leviticus, Sifri on Numbers and Deuteronomy, and Mechiltha on 
ExcVdus), are called BaraitJiaa. 

The language of the Talmud is uncouth, con’upt, and often unin- 
telligible. It contains some beautiful and noble things, but far fewer 
than any other such enormous mass of human writings ; and nothing 
can be conceived more tedious and unprofitable tlian its “desultory 
and confused wrangle,” teeming with contradictions and mistakes. A 
sufficient number of Talmudic treatises have been tran-slatcd to enable 
any reader to judge of this for himself. Light foot, than whom no 
scholar had a better right to speak, says that “the almost uncon- 
querable difficulty of the style, the frightful roughness of the language, 
and the amazing emptiness and sophistry of the matters handled, do 
torture, vex, and tire him that reads them.” 

For a continuation of this subject see Excursus XTI., “ Notes on 
the Talmud.” 

' Tho principal edition and translation of tlio IMislina is that hy Siironhusius- 
Amsterd. 1668 — 1703. It has been translated into Gorman by Kuho (1763), and 
Jost (1833) ; and eighteen treatises have been translated into Knglish by Rabbis 
De Sola and Raphall (second edition, London, 1840) ; Gfrbrcr, Jahr. d. HeiU^ 
i* 10. I have abridged the above account from Etheridge’s Hehr. Literat.y pp. 117 
8Gqq. Sec, too, Dr. Davidson «. v. “Tsduiud** in Kitto’s Dibl» Qycl* 
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ExcuKsns vr. (Voi. i, iso, 312.) 

Traditional Description op the Appearances of our Lord. 

The earliest actual descriptions of Jesus are very late, yet it is 
possible that they may have caught some faint accent of tradition 
handed down from the days of Irenoius, Papias, and St. John. Nice- 
phoiTis, quoting from a description given by John of Damascus, in 
the eighth century, says that He resembled the Virgin Mary ; that 
He was beautiful and strikingly tall, with fair and slightly curling 
locks, on which no hand but His mother’s had ever passed^ "vy^th dark 
eyebrows, an oval countenance, a pale and olive complexion, bright 
eyes, an attitude slightly stooping, and a look expressive of patience, 
nobility, and wisdom.^ The famous letter yrhich professes to have 
been addressed by ** Lentulus, president of the people of Jerusalem, to 
the ftoman Senate,”* though not older than the twelfth century, is 
yet so interesting for the histoiy of Christian ai*t, and so clearly 
derived from long-current traditions, that we may here tjuote it 
entire. 

“ There has appeared in. our times,” it says, “ a man of great 

virtue, named Christ Jecus He is a man of lofty stature, 

beautiful, having a noble countenance, so that they who look on Him 
may both love and fear. He has wavy hair, luther crisp, of the 
colour of wine, and glittering as it flows down from His shoulders, 
with a parting in the middle of the head after the manner of the 
Nazarenes.® His forehead is pure and even, and His Ace witliout any 
spot or wrinkle, but glowing with a delicate flush. His nose and 
mouth are of faultless beauty ; He has a beard abundant and of the 
same hazt'l -colour as His hair, not long, but forked. His eyes are 
blue and very bright.^ He is terrible in rebuke, calm and loving in 

1 See Winer, Realw.^ s. v. “Jesus;” Nicophorus, Hist. Eccl. i. 40. This 
description, with that of the pscudo-Lontulus and John of Damascus, were edited 
by J. Gr. Carpzov, of Helmstadt, in 1777. The fullest treatment of tlie subject is 
in Dr. Lewis Gluckselig, Studien iiher Jes. Christ und sein wahres Ebejibild. 
Prag., 1863. .Qmiri. Rev. 1867.) The earliest pictures of Christ, in the 
Catacombs, are purely symbolic, (the Lamb, the Fish, Orpheus, &c.). 

^ No such office existed, nor did any one of that namo fill any analogous 
podllo . 

• He evidently meant Nasaritea. 

** More than one of these touches recalls the description of the youthful David 
(1 Sam. xvi. 12). “ He was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance (Hcb. 

♦ fair of eyes’), and goodly to look to.” Cf. xvii. 42, and Cant. v. 10, '^Hy 
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admonition, cheerful but preserving gravity. He has never been 
seen to laugh, but oftentimes to weep. His stature is erect, and 
His hands and limbs a^e beautiful to look upon. In speech He is 
grave, reserved, and modest ; and He is fair among the children of 
men.*’i 


EXCURSUS VII. (Vol. I., p. 341.) 

Jewish Angeloloqy and D.ehonology. 

It is tlie characteristic of the Oriental, and especially of the. Semitic 
mind, to see in every event, even the most trivial, a direct super- 
natural interference, wrought by the innumerable unseen ministers — 
both good and evil— of the Divine Will. The definite form in which 
the belief clothed itself was, by the admission of the Jews thegiselves, 
derived from Rabylon.* 

Even the moat ordinary forces and phenomena of Nature, and 
passions of the mind, were by them regarded as angels. Tims, in the 
Jer. Targum on Deut. ix. 19, it is said that, to punish the Israelites for 
worshipping the golden calf, God sent tfve angels — Indignation, Anger, 
Fury, Ruin, Wrath. And they would have interpreted quite literally 
the verse — He maketh the winds his angels, and fiery flames his 
ministers” (Us. civ. 4). 

beloved is white and ruddy, and chief est (Hob. ‘a standard-bearer*) among ten 

thousand II is looks are bushy (Hob. ‘curled*), and black as a raven. 

His eyes are as the eyes of doves,’* &c. 

' B. H. Cowper, The Apocr. Gospels^ p. 221; Hofmann, pp. 291 — 294; Hasc, 

р. 80. — I’ictui’t's and statues of CTirist tiro said to have origiiuitcd on the gems, 
&c., of the Gnostics — e.^., Basilidians, Carpocratians, &c. ; but symbolic repre- 
sentations w’ero common in the Catacombs (Iren. c. Saer. i. 24; Hippol., 
Philosoph. \ii. 32). A statue of Clirist is said to have found its way into the 
private lararium of the Emperor Alexander Severus (Lamprid., Yit. Alex. Sever. 

с. 29). The one which has acquu'cd most fame is, the supposed representation at 
Oaeijarea Philippi (Paneas) of the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, 
as related in the aiiocryphal story of Veronica (Cowjier, p. 233 ; Hofmann, 293, 
354, 357), M'hich Eusebius saw, but despised [Hist. Ecc. vii. 18), and which 
Julian is Sf'iid to have destroyed (Sozomen, If. E. v. 20; Philostorg., H. E. vii. 3). 
1 need merely allude to the miraculous impression on the napkin of Veronica, 
the shroud given by Nicodemus, &c. 

^ Bosh Ha-shanah, 56; GfrOrcr, Johth. d. i. 124. — The facts in this 

Excursus are derived mjiinly from Gfroror and bVankl, Jetos in the East. 
Gotho’s demonology in Faiist is mainly Talmudic, and is borrowed from 
Eiscumouger. ^ 

e e 
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The number of the angels — the Tsehlia hashamatm — was immense. 
E. Eliezer said that at Sinai 600,000 descended, according to the 
number of the 600,000 Israelites;' and BeraMth (32 6) 

we find the following story : — “ According to E. Eish Lakish, Isa. 
xlix. 14 is to be understood as follows. Tlie Church of Israel com- 
plains to God : Lord of the World, even when a man takes a 
second wife he thinks of the first ; but thou hast utterly forgotten 
me.’ But God answered, ‘ Daughter, I have 12 mamloth (signs of 
tlie zodiac), and to each masml 30 cMl (commanders), and to each 
chel 30 legions (generals), and to each legion 30 rahatiki (ofiScers), 
and to each rahat(^ 30 karton (captains), aaid to each karton 30 
kistra (camps), and to each kUtron I have assigned 3,650,000,000 
stars. All these have I created for thy sake, and yet thou sayest I 
have forgotten thee.’ ” 

This, it will be seen, makes the number of the Tsehaoth (or Hosts 
of Heaven) 12 x 30 x 30 x 30 x 30 x 30 x 3,6e00,000, which makes 
1,064,340,000,000,000, i.e., on the old English plan of notation, one 
trillion, sixty-four billion, three hundred and forty thousand million ; 
or according to the newer English plan and the French plan (recom- 
mended, says M. Littre, by Locke), one quintxllion, <fec. The factors 
are evidently a muddle of days, months, <fec., the same factors being 
occasionally repeated to make sure of not being under the mark ! The 
military terms (castra, <kc.) have an interesting bearing on the 
A€ 7 €^r of Mark v. 9 ; for the devils were suppo.sed to be under similar 
military organisation. Wier, JJe Fraestiyiis Daemonum calculates 
that there are 7,405,926 devils. 

These angels were all divided into ranks and classes, 

** Thrones, dominations, virtues, princedoms, powers, 

to which there seems to be an allusion in Eph. i. 21. 

The evil spirits — offspring, according to various Eabbinic legends, 
of A.dam and Lilith, or of Sammael and Eve, or of “ the sons of 
God and daughters of men” — were equally numerous. To them were 
attributed many results which we should undoubtedly assign to purely 
natural causes, especially the phenomena of epilepsy, as is very clearly 
described in the Book of Enoch (xv. 8). 

Their home was supposed to be the region of the middle air 
(John xii. 31 ; xiv. 30 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4; and especially Ej>h. ii. 2 ; vi. 
and they were regarded as lords of the existing state of things. An 
exaggeration of this view led to cei*tain Ebionite heresies, and even 


“■I? 


* firke Uliezer, 41. 
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ill ttieBook Zohcvr Satan is called '‘tlie second God” {Elaclih; cf. 
2 Cor. iv. 4). R. Joshua Ben Levi says that he has seven names — 
Lust, Impurity, the Hip,ter, &c., and “ the Man of Midnight” (Joel 
ii, 20, Heb.). 

In Bab. Berachdth (6 a) we are told that if we could but see the 
devils no one could stand the shock. Eveiy man has 10,000 at his 
right hand, and 1,000 at his left. They are remarkably powerful at 
night; hence no one should greet a person by night, for fear of 
saluting a devil (Sanhedr. 44 a). They live chiefly in ruins, and 
deserts and sepulchres, and under trees (especially the service-tree), 
and foul places. 

Headache was caused by a demon named Kardaikoos. On the 
sabbath-night all hide themselves except one Asiman, who causes the 
birth of epileptic children. 

The belief in these Schedim, or evil spirits, has continued unabated 
to this day. “There are houses in Jerusalem in which nien and 
women cannot dwell together; the Schedhn will not allow it; and 
thus they are occupied by women alone.” The celebrated cabalist, 
Jehuda Bivas of Corfu, explained that they have no power in the 
West. The chalebi, the old traditional head-dress of the Jewish 
women, seems to have been invented for the express purpose of 
keeping off the Schedhn, who sit on the hair of women whose heads 
are uncovered (see 1 Cor. xi. 10). “ Its ugliness is only equalled by 

the difficulty of describing it : ” it seems to be a sort of chignon, except 
that it is made entirely of linen, and conceals the hair of all who 
wear it.* 


EXCUBSCJS VIII. (Vol. I., 3G8.) 

The Unnamed Feast op John v. 1, and the Length of the 

Ministry. 

“After this” (the healing of the nobleman’s son), says St. John, 
“there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” 

What this feast was, is in all probability a question which, though 
interesting and important in settling the length of our Lord's 
ministry, will never receive a final answer. Whole volumes have 
been written on it, and to enter upon all the discussions which they 
open would be idle, and endless, and, after all, unconvincing. In spite 


* See Frank], Jew$ in the East, E. Tr., ii. 160, seqq. ; i. 227, &c. 
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of the patient thought and consummate learning which have been 
devoted to the consideration, the data are clearly insufficient to decide 
convincingly how long Christ publicly taught^ on earth, nor shall we 
ever be able to attain any certainty on that deeply interesting question. 
The few remarks which 1 shall make on the subject shall be as brief 
and clear as possible. 

1. St. John groups his entire narrative round the Jewish festi- 
vals/ and mentions — 

i. “ The Passover of the Jews" (ii. 13), T^trcftrxa twv 'lovhaCwv, 

ii. “ A” or “the” Feast of the Jews (v. 1), iopr^ or v kopr^ ruy 

*loutal{ov? 

iii. The Passover, the Feast of the Jews (vi. 4), rb ^opr^ 

Ttoy *Iovialcoy. 

iv. “ The Tabernacles, the Feast pf the J ews ” (vii. 2), v kopr^ 

ray 'Jov^aiuv ri aKuivoTruyla. 

V. “ The Dedication ” (x. 22), rh iyKalyta. 

vi. “The Passover of the Jews”(xi. 55), rh yrdcrxa Tcyy*IovBafQ>y. 

2. I'hc feasts of the J ews occurred in the following order, and if 
we take a particular year, we can (though this cannot be regarded as 
certain or beyond dispute) fix the very day of the month and week 
on which they occurred. Ex. g'f,, taking the year 28 A.D., we have — 


Nisan 

1. 

Tues. 

March 

16. 

Jewish Now Y'ear’s Day. 

7t 

14. 

Mon. 

ft 

29. 

Passover; the days of unleavened 






bread Listing seven days. 

SiVAN 

6. 

Wod. 

May 

19. 

Pentecost. 

Tishi 

10. 

Sat. 

Sept. 

18. 

Day of Atonement. 

,, 15- 

-21. 


„ 23- 

-29. 

Tabcmaclos. 

Kisleu 

25. 

Wed. 

Dec. 

1 . 

Dedication. 

Veadar 14. 

Sat. 

March 

19. 

Pui’ini.® 


This last feast would thus be nearly a month before the Passover ot 
the ensuing year, A.D. 29, in which year the Passover fell ou 
April 17 th. 

3. Now the feast here mentioned could hardly be the Pjissover or 
the Feast of Tabernacles, because, as we have seen, 8t. John, when 

* See Bro\\’ne, Ordo S(ieclorum, p. 91. 

2 The readinjj is profoundly uncertain. The Alexandrine and Vatican IMann- 
scrijjts and the Codex Bezao have not the aiticle ; on the other hand, the Codex 
Ephrutm’. and the Sinaiticus have it. Yet it ia niuch moro likely to have been 
inserted than to have been omitiedy and if we (jould bo siii'O tluit it did not exist 
in the original text, this would seem to be neaiiy decisive against its being tl^c 
Passover or Penst of Tabernacles. 

® Wi« solcr, Chron. 8yn., E. Tr., jj. 434. , 
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he mentions those feasts, mentions them by name ; in fact, both those 
feasts had Greek names (ir<i<rxa and <rict|j^oirri7i'a) familiarly known to 
Greek readers ; and %re seems to be no reason whatever why the 
name of either should be omitted here. It is impossible to suppose 
that the omission of the name is purely arbitrary or accidental. But 
there are still weightier reasons against the supposition that it was 
either of these two great feasts. For (a) if this were the Passover, 
St. John would omit a wJwle year of our Lord’s ministry (vi. 4) with- 
out a word ; and it cannot have been (jS) the Feast of Tabernacles 
immediately succeeding the first Passover mentioned by St. John, 
because six months is too short a period lo*r all the events which had 
intervSned since the journey through Samaria (John ii. 13); nor {y) 
can it have been the Feast of Tabernacles in the subsequent year, for 
then a year and a half would have elapsed without a single visit to 
Jerusalem. In short, if we assume, as we have done, that after His 
first Passover our Lord spent some time in Judea, and tlien,^ possibly 
four mouths before harvest (John iv. 35), passed througli Samaria on 
His‘journey to Galilee ; and if again we infer, as we seem entitled to 
do, that tlie Passover mentioned in John vi. 4 is the second which He 
attended, we must then look for this unnamed feast some time 
between the close of winter and the harvest — Le., between Kisleu or 
December and Nisan 16, on which day the first wheat-sheaf was 
offered, and harvest legally began. 

If these reasons are not absolutely conclusive, they are at least 
very weighty, and if admitted they at once exclude the (jrealer Jewish 
festivals. 

4. Looking, therefore, at minor feasts, there is only one for which 
we can see a reason why the name should have been omitted — viz., 
the Feast of Purim. The mere fact of its being a minor feast would 
not alone be a sufficient reason for excluding the name, since, as we 
have seen, St. John mentions byname the comparatively uninipoi-taut 
and humanly a])pointed Fcavst of the Dedication. But the name of 
this feast was represented by a familiar Greek word [Encaenia), and 
explained itself; whereas the Feast of Purim was intensely Jewish, 
and the inti’oduction of the name without an explanation would have 
been unintelligible. Purim means “lots,” and if St. John had merely 
translated the name into Greek, it might have led to very mistaken 
impressions. The only Greek equivalents for it were ^povpal or v 
Mo/>8oxat«ij neither of which was generally known or under- 

stood in the Gentile world.' Moreover, the fact that it was the 

' Purim is coraupted from the Persian word 6a/ire, “lota” (cf. pars), which 
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most unimportant, non-religious, and questionably-observed of the 
Jewish feasts, would be an additional reason for leaving the name 
unnoticed. ^ 

Mr. Browne, in his very learned and elaborate, but unconvincing 
Ordo Saeclorum, uses a powerful series of arguments to show that our 
Lord’s ministry only lasted for a single year and a few weeks 
(pp. 342 — 391). He relies much on various astronomical arguments, 
which depend on dubious data, and on traditions which are not only 
conflicting, but can be easily accounted for. 

Origen {De I^niicipiis, iv. 5) says ivtavrhv Ka( irov kuI oxlyovs 
4SiSa^€py and argues for our Lord’s Divinity from the fact that His 
brief year of teaching was found adequate — so “ full of gracf* wore 
His lips ” — to renovate the world. * Such seems to have been the 
most ancient opinion, and yet, as Mr. Browne candidly points out, 
Melito, Irenteus, and others take a very different view ; and Irenacus 
speaks of it as a certtiin fact, derived by tradition from St. John, that 
our Lord, at the time of His death, was between forty and fifty yours 
old (c. Haeres, ii. 22, 5). 

The tradition as to the duration of the ministry for a single year 
is sufticiently accounted for by Luke iv. 10, to which expression indeed 
St. Clement of Alexandria directly appeals in confirmation of tliis view 

(/cal Hti iuiavrhv ii6uou fBei avrhu kTjpv^ai /cal rovro ylypaizrai oVruSy tptavrhu bfKrhu 

Kvp'iov KTjpv^ai aTr€<rT€i\€y Strom, i. xxi. § 145). The tradition as to 
our Lord’s age is derived from the surprised remark of the Jews in 
John viii. bl} We have already seen that neither of these passages 
support the inferences which have been drawn from them. This was 
early observed, and even ilippolytus, the scholar of iremeus, says 
that our Lord died at the age of thirty-three ; ^ and Eusebius (II. E. 

i. 10), Theodoret (in Dan, ix. 27), Jerome (ic^.), and others agree with 
him. 

Mr. Browne proceeds ingeniously to show that if a year’s ministry 
be supposed, and if rh wda-x^ be elimhiated from John vi. 4, St. John 

tho LXX. and Josojihiis fomq/ted into tppovpal and (ppovpa7oi. Ewald long ago 
pointed out (Morganlaml. Zeltschr. iii. 41o) that it was rrgarded as“ a preliminary 
celebration of the Passover." 

' Even Origi'ii does not seem to he quite consistcuit with liimsolf. See c. Cch, 

ii. , p. J307, and in Matt. XAiv. lo. (Gieseler, Ch. Hist. i. »'>/>, E. Tr.) 

2 T) 0 '-eading rfaaapaKorra adopted by Clirysostom, Euthyinius, is 
probaldy a irit:re eorreetion, and has no good ^IS. authority. Tlie Jews only 
montio.iod fifty .as a round nuinher, expressing comidete manhood. 

® in Van. iv. Wordsw. ad loc.] 
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may then be supposed to give the feasts of a year in regular chrono- 
logical order, viz. ; — 


1. The Passover (ii. 13) ... 

2. The Pentecost (v. 1) 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles (vi. 4 ; vii. 2) 

4. The Dedication (x. 22) 

5. The Passover of the Crucifixion 


. March. 

. May. 

. September. 
, December. 
. March. 


But it is surely and finally fatal against this view that, whatever 
may be the case in the quotations or allusions of some of the Fathers, 
there is not tlie very faintest MS. authority for the omission of to vda-xa 
in Johii vi. 4.' Such being the case, St. J ohn certainly and definitely 
mentions three passovers. If, as on other grounds we have seen to 
be probable, there was one passover in our Lord’s ministry which He 
did not attend, the length of ministry was, as most inquirers have 
now agreed to believe, three years and some weeks, or possibly months. 
This would account for the remarkable specification of ‘‘ thr^ years,” 
and a reprieve for another year, as the time during which the unfruitful 
tree is spared in Luke xiii. 7, 8. 


EXCURSUB IX. (Vol. I, p. 441.) 

Hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 

The very raison (Trtre of the Pharisees was to create “hedges” of oral 
tradition around the Law. Epiphanius, inventing a very forcible 
word to describe their character, says that they derived their name 
from their iB(\oirtpi(r(ro6p7j(ric^la^^ voluntary, excessive, external service; 
and yet, in spite of these extravagant professions, they were perfectly 
ready to make devices to evade the law when it interfered witli their 
own conveniences and plans.^ Perhaps the most flagrant instance of 

* Mr. Brownc} simply rolios on tho conjocturo that it is an interpolation 
unkno^\^l to Iremous, Origeu, Clement, TeitiiUiiin, &c. 

® Haeres. xvi. 34. 

® “ Uiie teii(l‘ince iiiiportante di'S rhansiens, reUe de transiger avec h^s 
obligations do la Tioi dans riiiterot des mmveaux hesoins” (Derenbourg, His/. 
Pal. 144). “ 'Po make a hedge round tho liuw ” was one of the lessons of Simon 
the Just {Pirlc. AhMthf i. 1 ; Just, i. yo). Ft>r soiiiv.* furlhcT remarks see infr., 
Excursus XIV. 
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this is the manner iu which they managed to absolve themselves from 
the self-imposed obligation of not exceeding the 2,000 yards at 
which they fixed a Sabbath day’s journey.^ ^ 

It was the custom of the Pharisees to join in ai/ssitia, or common 
daily banquets, which they subjected to the most stringent conditions, 
and which they assimilated in all respects to priestly meals. But as 
their houses were often more than 2,000 yards from the place of 
meeting, and as the bearing of burdens on the Sabbath was strictly 
forbidden (Neh. xiii. 15; Jer. xvii. 21; Exod. xvi. 29), they would, 
without a little ingenuity, Jiave been prevented from dining in common 
on the very day on which they most desired it. A little management 
quite relieved them from their difficulty. * • 

On the evening before the Sabbath, they deposited some food at a 
distance of 2,000 yards from their own house, thus creating a fictitious 
home : from this fictitious home they could then go 2,000 yards farther 
to the place of meeting, thus giving themselves double the real 
distance ! This piece of tran.sparent hyi)Ocrisy was euphemistically 
described as an ideal amalgamation of distances, or “ connection 
of places,” and was called eritbh (“mixture,” aw), a name under 
which it exists to the present day.^ In order to get over the second 
difficulty, a still more miserable* subterfuge was ado])ted, by putting 
door-posts and lintels at the end of various streets, so that all the 
space between them might be regarded as one large house 

Coukl any words of burning denunciation be too strong to de- 
nounce such a playing at “ fast and loose ” with obligations which 
they professed to regard as infinitely and divinely sacred, and the 
violation of which they w'-ere ready to avenge by inflicting death on 
the transgressor 1 They must have thought that both their Deity 
and their conscience were ea.sily cheated 

' 'fhis was founded on elaborate argiimonts drawTi from Fxod. xxi. 13; xvi. 29. 
Tn Hit; latter passage, “beyond 2,000 cubits” is actually iiiscuted by the Jcr. 
Targuni. Sec tiw excellent and Iboroiighly wcll-iiifornujd ai-ticlcs of Jlr. 
(iinsburg on “Sabbath Day’s Jounuy ” and “ I’liaiisccs ” in Kitlo’s Jiiljlr 
Cyclopedia. 

2 Anujiig the Jews of ralestiiio (esjiccially at Safed) there arc many of these 
contemptible trickei-ios. 

® These Enihldny or “ combinations” — i.e., the relations of places and limits, as 
affcclinp: tbc' obs>ervation of the Sabbath — till ten chapters of the Hcder Moed. 
The invent in of these is utlnbuted to Solomon. (8 halt. 14, 2 ; lleland, iluth 
Uehr. r>‘24.) 

* iSiiriilarly it is found in Hindostan that caste is ])rotcctcd with the most 
niinule and scrupulous fidelity, except where it clashes with ordinary inkrests 
as, e.g., in lailway travelling. 
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The Sdlduceea got over the difficulty, too, in a manner more 
daring, bvxt infinitely less despicable, by calmly asserting that their 
meals were a continuation of the Temple service, and therefore 
claiming the benefit of the maxim, that there was ‘‘ no sabbatism in 
the Temple.” 

These instances might be indefinitely multiplied: e-i/., if a Jew’s 
ox is dying, he may kill it on a holy day^ provided be eats a piece of 
the meat as big as an olive, to make believe that it was killed for a 
necessary meal. If a Jew wants to buy anything which is sold by 
weight or measure on a holy day, he may do so, provided that he pays 
the next day, and does not mention the name, weight, or measure. 
If a J'Sw wants to buy cattle, fowls, &c., on a holy day, be may do 
so, only he must not mention money or the number required. He 
may buy from a bu teller on a holy day, only he must not say, “Give 
me meat for so much money,” but only “ Owe me a portion^ or half a 
portion^'' and he pays for it next day.' Can any stretch of charity, 
however tender, avoid calling this the legality of evasion designed to 
cheat God with the letter instead of the spirit. Is the word “ hypo- 
crites ” too strong for those who thus reduced shiftiness to a sacred 
system ? 

Another instance of the same kind was the way in which they 
treated the sabbatical year. “ Before *and in the time of Christ 
they did away with the law of remitting debts, by regarding it as a 
meritorious act on the part of the debtor not to avail himself of the 
Mosaic enactment, but to ]my his debts irrespective of the sabbatical 
year. But not glaringly to counteract the law, these doctors enacted 
that the creditor should say, ‘ In accordance with the sabbatical year 
I remit thee the debt whereunto the debtor had to rejdy, ‘ I never- 
theless wish to pay it*’ and then the creditor accejited the payment,”* 
A very ingenious farce indeed ! but intolerable in men who pro- 
fessed an intense zeal and illimitable devotion for “ every sentence 
word — what say I ? — every letter” — of the Mosaic legislation. Per- 
haps it may be said that these are simj>ly legal fictions necessitated 
by a false position : but a far more shameful proof of organised 
hypocrisy is furnished in the advice given by Ihibbi 11a to those who 
suliered from sensual temptations. It occurs in two separate passages 


' Sec the original passages quoted in Dr. McC'anVs Ohl VatJis, pp. 108 ff. 

* C. D. Ginshurg, ** Sabbatic Year’’ in Kitto, iii. 722. — For the most favourable 
view that can bo given of these legal tions, see K. Astriic, Studies on the Penta- 
teuch; and Judah Ben Hnlevy, The Khosari, iii. §§ 4G, 47, quoted by Cohen, Les 
DcHcideSf xi. 3. . 
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of the Talmud.' I camot quote the passages, bat the purport of 
them amounts to this, that the sin of fornication is permissible if it 
be effectually concealed. Another Rabbinic rule about divorce is just, 
as thin a disguise, just as cynical a concession. “A man must not 
marry a woman with the intention of divorcing her ; but if he pre- 
viously inform her that he is going to marry her for a season, it is 
lawful.^ 

Again, in spite of their boundless professions of reverence for 
Scripture, many of their schemes of interpretation — gematria^ nota- 
rikon, &c. — were used to get rid of facts and meanings which they 
disliked. Instances of this in the LXX. are very numerous, and 
they occur frequently in the Targums. For instance : disgust^rl with 
the notion that Moses should have married an -Ethiopian woman 
(Numb. xii. 1), Jonathan renders Koosith (Cushite) by “of fair face,” 
because the letters ot' iLoosith^ 7 36 and the words Jap/irUh rnareh 
give the same sum ! This was to expand the interpretation of 
Scripture into the number of positive integral solutions of an inde- 
terminate equation ! 

Shammai, tlie narrow-mimled rival of Hillel, was so scrupulous, 
that lie nearly starved his little son on the Day of Atoiicniont, and 
made a sort of booth of his daughter-in-law’s bed that his little grand- 
son (just born !) might keep' the Feast of Tabernacles (Sucenh, ii. 9). 
Yet we are tohl that he was a luxurious and selfish man. It is easier 
to tithe mint than to live a holy life. Those who venture to say 
that Jesus was too bitter and severe against the Pharisees, must 
remember the saying attributed to King Alexander Jannajus, that 
“ a real Pharisee was one who wished to play the part of Cozbi, and to 
receive the reward of Phinehas.” 


EXCURSUS X. (Vol. IL, p. 277.) 

Was the Last Supper an Actual Passover 1 

It is certain, and is all but universally acknowledged, being expressly 
stated by all the Evangelists, that our Lord was crucified on BViday,* 

' Bah. Kiddushim, 40 a; Chagiga, 10 a. See tho forc.ihlo reiiuirks of Gfron r. 
“Hiuoholci ist oin Lastar /n dem die Mensda'ii. von Natur sehr f^eneigt siud, 
wird 810 ollf ii'ls durch gohoiligto Autoritaleii gehilligt, wio liior, so muss sic 
alio tttando ergrei^\;n.” (Jahrh. des BeiU^ i. 107.) 

2 McCaul, Old Baths, p. 376. 

* Matt, xxvii. 6*2; Mark xv. 42; Luko xxiii. 64; John xix. 31. See, how- 
ever, Wc-tcott’s Introduction, p. 323. 
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aad rose ou Sunday, lying during the hours of the Jewish Sahhath in 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. It is therefore certain that He ate 
His Last Supper, and instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist, on 
the evening of Thursday ; but was this Last Supper the actual 
Paschal Feast, or an anticipation of it? was it eaten on Nisan 13, or 
Nisan 14 — i.e., in the year of the Crucifixion did the first day of the 
Passover begin on the evening of a Thursday or on the evening of a 
Friday ? 

The question would, of course, be settled — (1) Tf we knew with 
c&rtainty the date of our Lord’s crucifixion, and (2) could rely on the 
Jewish calendars with sufficient conviction to be sure on what day of 
the w«ck in that year the Passover fell. But as neither of these 
data can be depended on, we must turn for the solution of the 
question to the Evangelists alone. - Let us observe, in passing, that, 
as all the Evangelists are agreed as to the main order of the evenfci^ 
the question as to whether the Last Sii])per was or was not the 
Paschal Feast, thougli a question of deep interest for us, is "not one 
which directly ailccts the object of the Evangelists in writing the 
life of Christ. 

Now it must bo admitted that the Syiioptists are unanimous in 
the use of expressions which admit dL no natural ex])lanation except 
ou the supposition that the Passover Ml'td begin on the evening of 
Thursday, and therefore that Thm-sday was Nisan 14, and that the 
Last Supper was in reality the ordinary Paschal Feast. 

This appears from the following passages : — Matt. xxvi. 2 — “ Ye 
know that after two days is the Paasover ; ” id, 17 — “ Now the first 
day of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying unto 
Him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat tim Passover? ” 
18 — “I vnll keep the Passover at thy house;” 19 — “They made 
ready the Passover [cf, Mark xiv. 14 — io ; Luke xxii. 11 — 13], 

St. Luke is even more explicit, for he says (xxii. 7)- “Then came 
the day of unleavened breads when the Passover must he killed;'' id. 
15 — “ With desire have I desired to eat this Passover^ with you before 
I suffer.” 

' Tho (ircok is rovro rh irdtrxay and lliorcfore Oimiiot of itself l)i) meant to 
imply “ tliis meal as a sort of r!isso> er," althoui*!! siu li a meaning may have been, 
and probably was, involved in the actually Aramait? wijitIs spoken by Jt'sns. Prof. 
Wcsteolt argues UiaL tbougb language like Ibis, takcui abnn‘, would cli'arly point 
to the Pascbal meal, yet this natural nu'aniiig of the worils could not be intended 
by the Evangelists, since their eloar i«lentitication of tbo day of cvneilixion, as 
Eisaii 14, oxclutb s such a siguilication {InircJ.uctiony p. 321). AVe admit at 
once that our dii^culties may arieu from imperfect knowledge of ritual and other 
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And every other allmion to the day made by the Brangeliata is 
equally plain ; so that if they bo correct in their statements, we must 
suppose that Peter and John procured from the Temple the Paschal 
Lamb between three and five in the afternoon, which was the Jewish 
(though not the Samaritan) interpretation of the expression “ between 
the two evenings ” — ^the time specified by the Law for the slaying 
of the lamb. 

But now when we turn to the Gospel of St. John it seems equally 
indisputable on his authority that the Last Supper was not the 
Paschal Feast, and that the Passover really began on the Friday evening, 
and consequently that Thursday was the 13th, not the 14th, of Nisan. 

For, passing over the disputed expression, “Before the fteast of 
the Passover,” in John xiii. 1 (which is capable, though not naturally 
or probably, of another explanation),^ we find that some of the dis- 
ciples imagine that Jesus had sent out Judas to “buy those things 
that we have need of ag.ainst the feast and that the priests and 
Pharisees “went not into the judgment-hall lest they should be 
defiled but that they might eat the Passover.*’ St. John also says 
in so many words that the Friday of the crucifixion was “ the pre- 
paration of the Passover ; and that the following Sabbath was “ a 
high day — evidently because it was at once a Sabbath and the first 
day of the Paschal Feiist. * 

customs whirli would ho pcu’foetly familiar to the Jews; but it still seems im- 
possible to believe tluit tlie Synojitists used these ex])rebsious knowing lliat the 
meal eaten was not the Passover, when a Avord of (sxplaiialion, or the slightest 
variation of language, would have.* removed all possibility of mistake. 

^ Some rr-for the words to ayavriras or c<5eosr ; but, a.s Mr. Saiiday remarks, we 
usually dale facfnj not feelings (Foifrfh Gospel, p. 20l2). 

2 If the Pjissover had actually been eaten at thrit time, the ox])ression would be 
quite inappropi iato ; and it is further ijrohahlo that during tlie feast all ordirarj' 
business was suspended. 

"Joseph of Arimatlica did indeed “go to Pilate ” on this day before the 
evening (Mark xv. Pi); but it eaimot be inferred from this that he Jjad ejitenliis 
Passover. It may be that he did not actually eiittu- Pilate’s hoiist', or his notions 
of what ^on^tit^lted cerenumial delilement may have beiai less seru]tul(ms than 
those of the l*liarisee.s: for that some Jews must ev(‘ii have gone into the 
judgineiit-liall without noticing the “ delileiiieiit is ch ar. 

* vapaffKtu^ may indeed merely mean Friday, but it is perfectly incredihlo 
that St. J<;lm should have spoken of the day of the ciueifixioii as irapaa-Kfvri rov 
vdtrxa in he h< fisi* of “Friday in Paschal week,” if Friday had laicn actually 
“the first day of oiilcaveued broad.” 

* In Jolin xix. 31, fieydKrj ^plpa seems to represent yom fohh, i.e., the first 
or last (lay of an octavo feast ; the intermediate chiys W'oro culled moed katCn 
(Sepp). . 
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How is this apparent contradiction to be reconciled ] It must, 

I think, be frankly confessed, that many of the solutions offered are 
eminently nnsatisiactory, depending upon the assumption of Jewish 
customs and J ewish forihs of speech which not only have no authority 
in their favour, but which even contravene such autliority as we 
have. To go through and to sift them all would require a volume. 
Here I can only allude to some of the more important solutions, and 
then give the explanation which, after repeated and careful con- 
sideration of the question, appears to me tlie only satisfactory ona 

1. That the day for keeping the Passover was fixed by astro- 
nomical considerations in which the possibility of error led to the 
observation of different days. 

2. That “between the two evenings” musi be interpreted to 
mean between the evening of the 13th and that of the 14th of Nisan, 
or between the evenings of the 14th and l.Oth, and therefore that the 
Passover might be eaten on either of tliose days. 

3. That Jesus ate the Passover at the proper legal time,*but the 
Jews, or some of them, in their zeal and hatred against Him, put off 
l/ieir Passover till the next evening.’ 

4. That “to eat the Passover” is an expression nob confined 
to eating the Paschal hiiiib, but might be used also of eating the 
cluigiga^ and generally of keeping the* entire feast, and that this 
explains the expressions used by St. John.^ 

5. That the supper spokeu of by St. John is different from that . 
described by the other Evangelists. 

C. That when the 14tli of Kisan fell on a Friday, the Paschal 
lamb was not killed till the 15th, in order to avoid the observance of 
two Sabbaths.^ 

7. That the Last Supper was a perfectly regular Paschal meal, 
but was eaten, hy anticipation^ a day earlier than the usual tinie.^ 

’ It is Burprisinp; to find this theory adoj)tnd by Bishox' Wordsworth on 
the authority of Eiischiiis. 

^ The chngiga was eati'n at other festivals also (Deut. xvi. 16), and there was 
nothiiif^ Sjjeciiically Paschal about it. 

® This solution is adoj)t(’d hy Calvin (among oth('rs) ; hut wo have no reason 
for supposing tliat this custom was adopted till some ceuturies later. 

* Other tlieoiics still more hazeless may he found recorded in AndroAVS, 
Life of our Lardy pp. 3(»0— 397 : e.g.y that of luiuch, that the I’assover could he 
legally killed on tho 15th as well as Ibo 14tli of Nisan; ami that of ISchnoeken- 
hurger, that Jesus was evuoified on Y-edui sday and lay four days in the giuve. 
Professor Wosteott’s dosorvcdly high authority gives indeed some sanction to 
the tenability of Ibis latt*-*r opinion (^[nlroductiony p. 322), hut Luke xxiii. 54, 56 
seems alone suffieiint to sot it aside. Matt. xii. 40 arises from the Jewish 
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Such hypotheses might be almost indeSnitely multiplied^ and 
some of them have been maintained with much learning ; but none 
of them have commanded any general assent, either from failing 
to satisfy the natural probabilities of the case, or from being wholly 
unsupported by any adequate evidence. And oven if we can 
explain how it came to happen that there could be this apparent 
discrepancy, it seems scarcely consistent with critical honesty to 
deny that the discrepancy really exists. If we construe tlie 
language of tlie Evangelists in its plain, straightforward, simple 
sense, and without reference to any preconceived theories, or supposed 
necessities for harmonising the difterent narratives, we should be 
led to conclude from the Synoptists that the Last Supper vfas the 
ordinary Paschal meal, and from St. John that it was not 

Assuming, then, for the moment, that our decision must be formed 
on conflicting testimonies, must we suppose that strict accuracy here 
rests with St. John or with the Synoptists ? 

Wo answer, that it must be regarded as all but cei'tain that St. 
John’s language is here the most strictly coirect, and that the Last 
Supper was not the actual and legal and ordinary Paschal meal, which 
wo should suppose it to have been if the Synoptists alone had come 
down to us. The grounds for this conviction are the following : — 

1. The extreme improbability that St. John, whose accounts of 
the Last Supper are incomparably more full than those of the other 
Evangelists, and who w^as more immediately and comjdetely identified 
with evi*ry act in those last tragic scenes than any one of the 
Apostles, should yet have gone out of his way to adopt an error on a 
point so remarkable. There were many reasons why the Last Supper 
should, in the course of a few years, have come to be identified, even 
ill the memoiy of the Evangelists, with the Paschal meal ; there could 
be no reason, except the real fact of the case, why it should have been 
careful'y and expressly disiinguiiihed from it.* Thursday, the day on 
which a leavened bread was removed from the houses, would most 
naturally be confused with Friday, the first day of the Fnasover^ 
especially at a time when little or no regard was paid to chrorio- 
Vjgical niceties; but, on the other hand, it is perfectly incredible 


enstom of regarding “ any fragment of a day, however short, as a 
just as, in i(.-f koning the years of a reign, tliey counttid the shoi’test fragment of 
a year as a whole y(^a^. [ITiero is something analogous to this in English law. 
A person bom on Fehruary 20 legally comes of ago at midnight on FehruarylS-] 
^ Unless, which on other grounds seems most improbable, the Quarto-deciman 
controversy has anything to do with it. 
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that St. John could have “invented,” or got into circulation, a state- 

nient conflicting with the general stream of tradition. 

2. The certainty that the Friday was spent, and spent apparently 
without any scruples, id a scene of work, turmoil, and excitement, 
such as would have been wholly unsuited to the first day of a pre- 
eminently sacred festival,' Yet, if the meal of the previous evening 
was the Passover, Friday must have been a Feast-Sabbath, and 
although Feast-Sabbaths were not observed so strictly as the weekly 
Sabbath, yet it appears, even on the testimony of late writers like 
Maimonides, tliat a certain amount of solemnity attached to them. 

3. The fact that no single circumstance is alluded to which 
shows ^at there was any observation of the day wliatever as 
day of solemnity or of festivity. And yet, so strict were the 
notions of the Jews about these Feast-Sabbaths, that even Hillel 
decided that if a hen laid an egg on a Fea.^t-Sabbath it ought 
not to be eaten.^ But how, Neander asks, could the first day of the 
principal feast be treated as an ordinary Friday ? All di&culties 
are removed by supposing that it was only a common Friday, and 
that the next day was at once the Sabbath and the first day of the 
Passover feast. 

4. The fact that, before any apparent discrepancy in the Gospels 
had been noticed, early Christian tradition was predominant in the 
assertion that the Last Supper was different from the Passover.® 

5. The sense of inherent and symbolical fitness in the dispensation 

' Joseph huys the ‘‘linen cloth” piark xv. 46), The women prepare spices 
and ointments (Luke xxiii. 56) ; Simon the Cyrenian is coming homo (dr d7pov) 
apparently from a day’s husbandry (Markxv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 26). On the Fcast- 
Subbaths and mode of observing them, see Lev. xxiii. 7, 8. “ Yc shall do no 
servile work therein,” is an ordinance so important that it is twice emphatically 
repeated. We arc told that in Galilee, at any rate, the first day of the Feast 
was very strictly observed, so that even if Jewish custom had sanctioned aU this 
buying, selling, working, &c., at Jerusalem, 'we should not expect to find it 
among the Apostles (John xiii. 29). 

- In Beztty f. 36, and Mishna, Jom Tohh, 5, 2, it is expressly said that criminal 
proceedings were inadmissible on feast days; ef. Philo, in Flacc., p. 976. 

® So Apollinaris, Clement of Alexandria, Jul. Afrieanns, Ilippolytus, TcrtiiUian 
(“ die prima azymorum quo agnum ut ocoiderent ad vesperam a ^loyse f uerat 
praecoptum,” Adv.Jud. 8), &c. Soo Koiith, Bell. Sacr. i. 168; Westeott, Intro- 
duction^ p. 320. Tho identijicationoi the Last Supper with the Passover a^jpears 
to date mainly from tho timtj of Chrysostom. Some, who refuse to sec a real dis- 
crepancy, adopt one of tho expediemts suggested by Chrysostom, viz., cither that 
by “Passover” St. John moans tho entire feast (John = Synoidists) ; or that 
Jesus ato the Passovor before the proper time (Synoptista = John). (Keim, 
HI. ii. 464 ; but cqin])are 476, n. 4 ). 
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which ordained that Christ should be slain on the day and at the 
hour appointed for the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb.^ 

6. The fact that Jewish tradition, with no object whatever to 
gain by misleading us in this particular, fixelS the death of Christ on 
the 14th Nisan,2 the erebh PesacK or evening before the Passover. 

7. The fact that the language of St. Paul is most naturally inter- 
preted on the supposition that the Last Supper was 'not the Passover, 
but another institution destined to supersede it (1 Cor. v. 7 ; xi. 23). 

8. The fact that if Jesus had really partaken of the Passover on 
the very evening before His death, the Jews might fairly have argued 
that the observance of the Passover, and therefore of the entire 
Mosaic ritual, was for ever binding on the Christian, no less than on 
the Jewish Church. 

If, then, we conclude that the view which wo derive from St. 
John’s Gospel is literally correct, we may further consider whether 
it is in any way borne out by inculental notices preserved in the 
Synoptfsts. We find that there is incidental confirmation of this 
kind which we cannot ignore j although the force of it is undoubtedly 
weakened by the conflicting Jewish testimonies as to what might and 
what might not be done on the days of these sacred festivals. 

i. We find, for instance, that tl^e dwci 2 )l€S ( J ohn xiii. 22) suppose 

Judas to have left the room in order to buy what things they had 
need of against the feast. ' 

ii. Not only does Judas leave Ihe room, but he is afterwards 
followed by our Lord and His disciples — an action which may veiy 
possibly have become sanctioned by universal custom, but was not in 
accordance with the strict injunctions of the law (Exod. xii. 22). 

iii. Judas hires a band composed, in part at least, of Ijcvitical 
ofiScers (Luke xxii. 52), and comes by night to arrest Jesus — an event 
which could hardly have been regarded as consonant with a night of 
]^)eculiar solemnity. 

iv. The Sanhedrin had already come to a distinct conclusion that 
it would be dangerous and impolitic to kill Jesus on the feast day 

^ The “ninth hour*’ (Matt, xxvii. 40, &(;.), or three o’clock, would he the first 
legal moment at which the lamb could ho shun according to tlic. Jewish interpre- 
tation of “ the two evenings.” 

2 Sank, \i. 2. (Similarly Erch?i yarn Kippur moans the evening heforo the Day 
of Atonement.) Salvador and the author of tho Sepher Jeshuah ha-NoUeri 
actually argue that the Itonmiis had far more to do with tho crucifixion than the 
Jews, Ix^cause the Jews could not have crucified on the first day of the Passover 
(Sopp) ; hut Jewisli traditions themselves here contradict tho erroneous common 
impression. 
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(Mark xiv. 2) ; yet if the Last Supper was the Paschal meal, this was 
the veiy thing which they did. On the other hand, if the Last 
Supper was not the Passover, we see a reason for precipitating the 
arrest and hurrying on the execution.^ 

V. Herod Agrippa did indeed arre»t Peter during “ the days of 
unleavened bread,” but he expressly avoided putting him to death till 
the feast was over. His execution was to he delayed till fffter the 
Passover (Acts xii. 4). 

vi. The Synoptists, while they speak of bread and wine, give not 
the remotest hint which could show that a lamb formed the most 
remarkable portion of the feast.- 

vii. *The general incidents of the banquet as recorded by them 
bear no distinctive resemblance to the very peculiar ceremonies of 
the Paschal feast ; ^ some of them, such as the washing of the feet, and 
the absence of all hurry in the banquet, arp incongruous with its 
meaning and character. 

viii. Several incidental expressions faithfully preserved 1)y them 
seem to show that this Supper was eaten because the true Passover 
could not be eaten ; such as my time is at hand’* (Matt. xxvi. 18) 
— as though this were a reason why He should anti/dpole the ordinary 

' It is true that the hostile members of the Sanhoclnn were quite capable of 
violating the sacrednoss of the day, or might liave defended themselves by the 
'supposed interests of religion (cf. the opinion of K. Akiba, Sanhedr. x. 4). But 
the two robbers at any rate had comfliittcd no theological offence. 

* Had the lamb been there, then Peter, if not Jesus Himself, would, according 
to Jewish custom, have been comixjlled to slay the lamb with his own hands in 
the Temple precincts, drive through it a spit of ponu.'granatc wood, and carry it 
away on liis shoulders to bo roasted whole. For the lambs were slain in a very 
solemn and formal manner. The people were admitted into the Temi>le only in 
groups, and the priests standing in two long linos from the entninco to the altar 
with cups of gold and silver, passed the blood of the kimbs from hand to haiul, 
and poured it into two openings by the side of the altar. Meanwhile there avci o 
alternate blasts of trumpets and chantings of the Hallcl. It is impossible to 
suppose that the Priests would have sanctioned for any otic — and least of all for 
this little baud of Galila*ans — an isolated dt'parturo fi*om the universal custom. 

® Usi}. gr. wo luivo not a word about the lamb, the mazzoth or unleavened biead 
the merortm or hitter herbs, the sauce charosethy the hagada or announcement, 
the /our or Jive cups of wine. The “hymn,** on the other liand, lias been identi- 
fied with the Hallel, and the “cup of blessing** in 1 Cor. x. 16 with the cos 
ha-herdedh; but the first paHicular is inconclusive, the second expression meta- 
phorical. The many modifications of the old memorial feast which have now 
been sanctioned for centuries by Jewish usage, have simply resulted from necee* 
sity. After the destruction of Jerusalem the Passover could not any longer bo 
observed in accordance with the Mosaic regulations, and therefore it became a mere 
secondary question to what eaitent its observances could be relaxed and altered. 

ff 
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meal. Something, too, of the same kind seems to be involved in the 
expression of the earnest desire of Jesus to eat ^Hbis Passover with 
them before He suffered,” particularly, if we attach any importance 
to the remarkable passage in Hippolytus, iftifcTi ^dyofuu rh irdaxa, « I 
shall never again eat the Passover,” which, if it be a reminiscence of 
Luke xxii. 16, would be a prophecy that He was to be put to death 
before the actual Paschal feast. ^ 

We conclude, then, that the Last Sujyper was not the Paschal 
meal,. Such a meal could now have had no significance for Him, 
who, as the True Paschal Lamb, was now about to be offered ; nor 
for the Apostles, who would henceforth recognise Him in that 
capacity. % 

But, on the other hand, nothing is easier than the supposition 
that, before the Synoptic Gospels assumed their final form, the Last 
Supper (to which the metaphorical name of iroVxa was often given) 
should have been identified with the ordinary Jewish Passover; and 
the morh so if, as is most probable, Jesus had Himself spoken a few 
words to show that this sacrament which He thus ordained was to he 
a new feast which should take the place of the ancient Passover ; and 
if the near approach of the actual Passover, perhaps even the obser- 
vance of one or two Paschal customs, gave a certain Paschal tinge to 
the actual meal. In fact, although the rmniorial (vdax^ fiyrjfioyevriKhtf) 
as distinguished from the sacrifichd Passover (ir. Bv^iiioy) was unknown 
until after the destruction of Jenfisalem, yet the supposition of 
Grotius, that the meal eaten by Christ boi’e a sort of general relation 
to the actual Paschal meal, is by no means improbable. 

To sum up, then, it seems to me, from careful and repeated study 
of much that lias been written on this subject by many of the best 
and most thoughtful writers, that Jesus ate His Last Supper with the 
disciples on the evening of Thursday, Nisan 13, i.e., at the time when, 
according to Jewish reckoning, the 14th of Nisan began; that this 
supper was not, and was not intended to be, tlie actual Paschal meal, 
which neither was nor could be legally eaten till the following 
evening ; but by a perfectly natural identification, and one which 
would Lave been regarded as unimportant, the Last Supper, which 
was a quasi- Passover, a new and ijhrisiian Passover, and one in 
which, as in its antitype, memories of joy and sorrow were strangely 
blended, ^ot tf» be identified, even in the memory of the Synoptists, 

* Hippolytus c'Xjii’essly says ovk l<payt rb Kara vofioy vdffxtt- Hence the 
Bastem Church always uses leavened bread at the Eucharist ; as did the 
C'huicdi ale > down to the ninth century. 
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with the Jewish Passover, and that St. John, silently but deliberately, 
corrected this erroneous impression, which, even in his time, had come 
to be generally prevalent.^ 


EXCURSUS XI. (Vol. IL, p. 298.) 

Old Testament Quotations. 

The subject of the quotations from the Old Testament by the 
writers of the New is far too wide to be treated in the narrow limits 
of an excursus. All that I purpose here to do is to furnish the 
reader with a few facts in support of those principles at which I have 
glanced more than once in the body of tlie work, and which appear 
to me to be the only ones adequate to remove the difficulties J:>y which 
the siibject is encompassed. 

The general phenomena of these quotations have recently been 
examined and tabulated with great care by Mr. D. C. Turpie, in his 
book, The Old Testament in the New» He establishes tlie following re- 
markable results : — That there are in the Now Testament 275 passages 
which maybe regarded — all but a very few of them quite indisputably 
— as quotations from the Old and tliat of these, there are (ndy 53 in 
which the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the New Testament agree — t.e., 
in wliich the Hebrew is correctly rendered by the LXX., and quoted 
from the LXX. by the Apostles and Evangelists. Besides these there 
are 10 passages where the incorrect vei-sion of the LXX. has be(Mi 
altered into accordance with the Hebrew j 76 wliere the version of the 
LXX. is correct, but has been varied by the New Testament writers 
into less agreement with the original ; 37 where a faulty version of 
the LXX. has been accepted ; and no fewer tliau 9.9 where the New 
Testament differs alike from the Hebrew .-iiid from the LXX. This 
result may be tabulated as follows : — 

Passages in which the LXX. vei*sion is correctly accepted . 53 

„ „ „ correctly altered . 10 

„ „ „ „ incorrectly acce]>ted 37 

„ „ „ incorrectly altered . 76 

Passages in which the Hebrew, the LXX., and tlie New 
Testament all differ 99 

* I have said notJunj? about the obscure and meagre history of what is called 
the PaBchal coUt’-ovcrsy," or dispute liet worn the Eastern and Western Chmehrs 
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Of course, it will be understood that in the above tabulation, 
(i.) many of the differences are extremely minute, and (ii.) that the 
words “ correct ” and “ incorrect ” merely mean an accurate agreement 
or disagreement with the original Hebrew, l^o these must be added 
three passages (John vii. 38, 42, and Eph. y. 14) which can only be 
classed as doubtful allusions. 

The important bearing of these results on the letter-worshipping 
theory of “ inspired dictation ” will be seen at once. It is hardly 
too much to say that while they leave untouched the doctrine of 
Divine grace of inspiration and superintendence, they shatter to 
pieces the supei’stitious and anti-scriptural dogmatism which asserts 
that every “ word and letter ** of the Holy Book is aupemal\i,rally 
inspired. I dwell upon the subject — I have repeatedly referred to 
it — because I feel a deep conviction that to hold the theory of inspi- 
ration in this latter form is, in the first place, to deny the plain 
language, of Scripture itself, the plain teaching of Christ, and the 
plain indications deducible from apostolic and prophetic usage ; and 
in the second place, to incur the guilt of setting up a colossal and 
perilous stumbling-block in the j)ath of all rational godliness. 

I have, in the plainest and most candid manner, stated what seem 
to mo the sole truly orthodox and Scriptural views on the subject of 
Inspiration in some papers printed in Vol. I. of the Bible Educator: 
To those papers I must refer ^ny theological critic who does not 
understand my point of view. It is impossible for me here to re-statc 
the full arguments into which I there have entered ; but it may 
warn insufficiently educated readers from uncharitable attacks upon my 
references to this subject, to know that the views which I have sup- 
ported are also those of not a few of those living as well as of former 
theologians whose names stand highest, and whose authority is the 
most deservedly respected, in the Church of England. ConspicuoTis 
among the latter are the names of Luther and Calvin. Any one who 
will read the comment of Luther on the 20th Psalm, and that of 
Calvin on Psalms viii., xl., and Ixviii., will perhaps be surprised to 
see the freedom with which they have expressed on this subject 
the common sense and honest view which may startle the supporters 
of a mechanical theory of inspiration, but would not have startled on 
the one hfmd an Origen, a Jerome, an Augustine, a Gregory of Nyssa ; 
or on the other, the leading intellects among the great Reformers. 

as to the proper time ni keeping Easter, becauso it is now generally (though 
not iinivorsally) agioed that it has little or no hearing on the question before 
n^:. Sec Sanday, Foxi/i'th Gospel, p. 211; Westcott, Introduction, p. 320 j and 
the other tdde, Ktim, HI. 470 — 478. * 
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EXCURSUS XIL (Vol. II., p. 348.) 

‘Notes on the Talmud. 

Anything more utterly .unliistorical than the Talmud cannot be 
conceived. It ds probable that no human writings ever confounded 
names, dates, and facts with a more absolute indifference. The genius 
of the Jews is the reverse of what in these days we should call his- 
torical. By the change of a i into a n Romans find themselves trans- 
mogrified into Idumeans ; Vespasian is confounded with Titus, Titus 
with JTrajan, Trajan with Hadrian, Herod with J annseus. When we 
come to the names of the Rabbis we find an intolerable confusion of 
inextricable Hanans, Joshuas, and Simeons. As for events, they are, 
in the language of a profound and admiring student, “transformed 
for the edification, and even for the amusement of the audience. 
History is adorned and embellished by the invention of ap imagina- 
tion, poetic, but often extravagant ; truth is not sufllcicntly attractive ; 
everything is magnified and extended.” J enisalcm, says a R. Samuel, 
included twenty-four cities ; aich city had twenty-four quarter ; each 
quarter twenty-four roads, <fec. In Bethyr, one quarter of the 
city was engaged in song and dance, '\^hile, from another, torrents of 
blood were rolling four or forty miles to the sea.* 

When to all these sources of doubt is added the immense un- 
certainty of the readings, the “ lapidary brevity ” of the style, the dim 
indirectness of the allusions, and the intentional or affected obscurity 
of many of the oracular utterances of the Rabbis, it may well be 
supposed that the Talmud must be used with caution. It is not 
only probable, but a well-known fact, that many of the apparently 
wild and absurd stories of the Talmud are only the veil adopte<l by 
timidity in the days of persecution. Jewish writers were driven to 
indicate obscurely and enigmatically the teaching and the notions 
which they dared not publicly pro|X)und. To this class of enigmas 
^^(oyayra (rvy€roi<ny^ belong the story about Absalom’s eye, the bone of 
Goliath, &C, 

* Oittirij 58 a (Dorenhourg, Hist. iJe la Pal. d^apres Ics Thalmndsj p. H). It 
is, however, fair to add tliat these and simil ir i>as8age8 are niciint to he taken not 
literally (TD«?cn 'Db), hut hyperbolical ly^ in ordinary Oi’iontid faslrion ('Min 
See-^land, ArUL Hehr.^ p. 140. “If you cannot find the kemeV’ says 
Maimonides, “ lot the shell alone, and loam to say, ‘ I cannot understand this.* ’* 
The Jews themgcilves utterly despise many of the HayadCth or legends of which 
the Talmud is full. 
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It has been asked by some — as, for instance, by Mr. Dentsch-— 

whether it is fair to judge of the Talmud by brief extracts, separated 
from the context I answer, first, that any one may now examine 
for himself whole treatises of the Talmud, botli Mishna and Gemara, 
in translations of unquestionable fidelity ; and secondly, that my own 
views about the Talmud are drawn quite as much from Jewish 
writers, sucli as Mairnonides. Gratz, Geiger, Jost, Mun'k, Derenbourg, 
Schwab, Cohen, Frank], Kaphall, Deutsch, Salvador, and others, as 
from writers like Liglitfoot, Schottgefti, Otho, Surenlmys, Buxtorf, 
Belaud, Wetstein, Gfrorer, Etheridge, Pieritz, and others. I have 
consulted all these writei-s, and tlic views which I derive from the 
professed admirers and adherents of Kabbinic literature is quite as 
unfavourable as that which I get even from Eisenmenger and 
Wagenseil. 

Some excellent maxims — even some close parallels to the utter- 
ances of Christ — may be quoted, of course, from the Talmud, where 
they lie imbedded like |)earls in “ a sea ” of obscurity and mud (tlie 
I'lobnn n») ! It seems to me indisputable — and a matter which every 
one can now verify for himself — that these are amazingly few, con- 
sidering the vast bulk of national literature from which they are 
diuwn. And, after all, wlio shall prove to us that these sayings 
were always uttered by the Ehbbis to v/hom they were attributed ? 
Who will supply us with the faintest approach to a proof that 
(when not founded on the Old Testament) they were not dircctly or 
indirectly due to Christian influence or Christian thought? And 
how many of them are there which are independent of the Old 
Testament ? Even Mr. Deutsch, one of the most ardent admirers of 
the Talmud, says, These sayings were often tender, j)oetical, sub- 
lime ; but they were not absolutely new ; there was not one that 
was not substantially contained in the canonical and ujicanonical 
writings of the Old Testament.” ‘ 

Sayings of this kind, which have been brought into comparison 
with passages in the Gospels, are among others, the following : — 

Matt. V. 9. — Love peace, and purme it at any cosf.” Hillel (Pirh 
Ahfkoth, i. 12) ; cf. Ps. cxxxiii. i. 

' Remains,]}. 138. 11. Joshua Ihm Levi proved (to his ova satisfaction doubt- 
less) that the Oral I aw had been delivered to Moses on Sinai from Exod. xxiv. 
12, because ♦here the Tables = the Ten Commandments *, the Law = Penta- 
teuch; commandments = Mishna; “which I have written** = Prophets and 
Ilagiographa ; and “tliat thou mayst teach thorn ** = Gemara {Berachoth, 6 a)- 
(Schwab, id. p. 234.) , 
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Matt. V. 10- — *‘.Bememier that it is better to be persecuted than to pcr- 
temU.’* {Derech Erets Rob. iL) 

Id. V. 22.—“ Be not prom to anger^ (P. Abhdth, ii. 10 ; PesacUm, 67.) 
Id. V. 28. — A. close panfllel in McLssecheth Kalah, 

Id. V. 39. — “ If thy compamon call thee an as«, put the saddle on thy 
backP {Babhk Kama^ 8, 7.) Cf. Ecclus. xxviii. ; Prov. 
XX. ‘h ; xxiv. 29. 

Id. V. 42 ; vi. 1 — 4. — “ He who givetfi alrtis in secret is greater than 
Moses himself.^' ifihagiga^ i. &c. &c.) Cf. Ecclus. xxix. 
15, 16 ; Prov. xix. 17, &c. 

Id. vi. 7. — is better to utter a short prayer witib devotitm, than a 
• long one without fervour I* {Shahbath^ 10; Menachdth, 110.) 
Id. vi, 31. — “ He who having but one piece of bread in his basket^ 
says^ * What shall I eat to-morrow V is a rmn of little 
faithP {Sota, 48.) Cf Ps. xxxiv. 10 ; cxlvii. 9, &c. 

These instances (and they might be multiplied from many sources) 
are chosen from a number more in Cohen’s Les Heicides, E. T., 150, seq. 
This Jewish writer urges them as diminishing the “originality” of 
Jesus. Such an argument, common as it is, shows a total want of 
culture and insight. The “ originality” of the Son of God, if such a 
word can be used at all, consisted in this, that He saved and regene- 
rated a corrupt and dying world, on which the whole series of J ewish 
doctors — Sopherim, Tanaim, ^moraim, Seboraiin, and Geonim — pro- 
duced no perceptible effect, and for which, from first to last, they and 
their “ originality ” have the smallest possible significance.^ 

It is, however, fair to bear in mind (1) the heterogeneous cha- 
racter of the Talmud, and (2) its character as being in great measure 
a corpus juris. 

(1.) As regards the first point, I cannot do better than quote some 
of the remarks of Mr. Deutsch, whose premature death, before he had 
well begun the intended work of his life — a History of the Talmud 
— cannot be too deeply regretted. He says, “ All those manifold 
assemblies wherein a people’s mental, social,^ and religious life are 
considered and developed, are here represented — Parliament, Con- 
vocation, Law Courts, Academies, Colleges, the Temple, the Syna- 
gogue, even the Lobby and the Common Koom, have left realistic 
traces upon it. The authors of this book, who may be counted by 
hundredsy were always the most prominent men of the people in 

^ For further remarks on this sulqcct I may refer to my Seekers eftcr Ood^ 
pp. 181, 182, 320; and Witness of History to Christ (Hulsean Lectures), 
pp. 134, seqq. , 
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their respective generations, and thus, undesignedly and designedly, 
show the fulness of this people’s life and progress at every turn,’* 
Elsewhere he speaks of it as “those mazes of legal enactments 
gorgeous day-dreams, masked history, ill-di&guised rationalism, and 
the rest wliich form the Talmud and the Midrash.” ‘ 

(2.) But it is chiefly as a co/yna juris that the Talmud must 
he considered, ^‘Speaking of it strictly as a book, the nearest 
approach to it is Hansard. Like Hansard, it is a law-book — a mis- 
cellaneous collection of parliamentary debates, of bills, motions, and 
resolutions ; with this difference, that in Hansard these propositions 
<fec., gradually grow into an Act, while in the Talmud the Act is the 
starting-point. . . . The Talmud in this wise contains — besides the 
social, criminal, international, human and divine law, along with 
abundant explanations of laws not perfectly comprehended, corollaries, 
and inferences from the law, which were handed down with more or 
less religious reverence — an account also of the education, ^he arts, 
the sciefices, the history and religion of this people for about a 
thousand years. 

This view of the Talmud as a sort of statute-book makes an 
important difference in our estimate of it. The following remarks, 
with which I have been favoured by a friend, seem to me so 
original and so valuable — they seem, in fact, to place the whole 
controversy about the Talmud in such a completely new light — 
that 1 have asked his permission to inchrporate them into this note : — 

“ The Talmud seems to be a corpus juris in which the law has not 
yet been differentiated from morality and religion, Tliere is nothing 
exceptional in this non-diflcrentiation : perhaps we are exceptional in 
having outgrown the stage in which it is normal. The strange thing 
is the prodigious quasi-scientific productiveness of Judaism within a 
certain area, combined with such pre-historic, not to say embryonic 
backwardness in the above respect. But even in this respect the 
contrast is less striking if Judaism be compared with the develop- 
ments and documents of Hinduism and Islam. 

“1. If we remember that the Talmud is a corpus jfuris one thing 
is explained immediately — namely, the rarity of moral or other 
truths of any value. The wonder is that there are any at all. The 
Statute Book is more bulky than the Talmud — at any rate the 
Reports are — and they contain no * beautiful and noble things’ at 
all, unless perhaps in the obsolete parts. We don’t look for such 
things there. If English literature had been developed analogously 

* Doutsch, Literary BemainSt P* 1®^* • * Id. i6., p. 136. 
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to Jewish, we sliould have the great thoughts of Hooker and Bacon, 
not to say of Spenser and Shakespeare, imbedded in Gohe upon 
LUtUto^^ The arrangement would be objectionable ; but not on tbe 
ground that there was sb little great thought in comparison to the 
amount of technicality. 

« 2. This first point is obvious on the most general view. But of 
the ^iiows of Rabbinism I cannot believe a right view is to be taken 
without looking at the fictions of other systems of law. Sir H. Maine 
has proved Law^ ch. ii., pp. 1 — G) that legal fiction is the 

earliest, most imperfect, and most awkward means — but a perfectly 
normal means — of law reform. No example that you have adduced is 
more Elaborate, more inconvenient, or more absurd than the devices 
which had by law to be employed in this country* every time a man 
cut oft* an entail, from Edward IV. to 1833. Imaginary legal prin- 
ciples were too strong to allow us to do in a straightforward manner 
what the necessities of society insisted on having done in ^ome way 
or other. In Judaism legal principles resisted still more stoutly, 
because the^^ere more an affair of religion and morality than with 
US ; but the great point must have been the mischievous reaction of 
the fiction-system upon religion and morality themselves, which must 
thus have become steeped in hypociisy. The cause of this would be 
the non-differentiation of law from fiiorality and religion. The 
neglect of these considerations make the modern books suspicious in 
more than one respect. They seem to treat the traditional form 
which conservatism obliged a piece of law to assume, as if it was the 
essential thing ; and they regard the social necessities which had 
to be provided for, as if they were rather superficially involved in the 
result, instead of vice versA, And they seem to assume too readily 
that what the texts represent as de jure in force was operative de 
facto. These two things never go quite together, and they are 
peculiarly likely not to go together in a system which was more or 
less calculated with reference to an ideal polity, with a Jerusalem 
and a Temple supposed to be in existence to support it. And even the 
urthistoriccdnesa of the Talmud (in which I suspect the writings of 
the Mohammedans beat it hollow for extravagance) has something 
answering to it at home. English law-books contain a number of 
liistorical statements, copied by one out of another, which have a very 
suspicious look to a reader of any sort of independence ; and in fact 
Rudolf Gneist says that there is a great deal of false history which, 
as in a manner part of the law itself, is even more directly important 
to the English law-student than the true. 
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(3.) Gamistry is in a moral point of view the most disastrous, or 
at least the most obviously disastrous consequence of this anachronous 
extendedness of the province of jurisprudence ; but also it is the 
least peculiar to Judaism. It is no great fiarm (besides that the 
thing is inevitable) if morality is a department of law, as long as 
things are in the early stage in which law itself is rather elastic. 
But when law is highly developed in precision and minuteness, 
morality cannot be stuffed into its pigeon-holes without becoming 
immoral, and in fact irrational. In obedience to logic, it is made 
immorally as well as irrationally strict ; in order to stand in any real 
relation to the facts of life it is made irrationally as well as immorally 
lax. The necessity of this laxness will be seen by taking any^f the 
Rabbinical exam[)lcs at which you shudder most, and asking what the 
moralist is to do, if lie is to prescribe for the magistrate and policeman 
as well. See the pleadings in ‘Pascal versus Escobar and others,* 
passim. Pascal’s position is untenable, unless it is recognised that 
morality is not a matter of rules at all. Here the danger of Gospel- 
interpreters — and it is a danger from which few of them altogether 
escape — ^is that of representing Christ as occupying the merely nega- 
tive or revolutionary position of Pascal. Now, that the action of 
Jesus was not merely negative ot revolutionary is sufficiently proved 
by the result. How expressiVe is His saying, that there is no place 
reserved for those whose law-abidingiiess does not transcend that of 
the men who are before all things zealous for the Law. 

“ 4. The most obviously disastrous thing about J udaism, in an 
intellectual point of view, is not, I suppose, a necessary effect of its 
non-differentiation of law from religion and morality, though surely 
an easy and natural one. I mean tlie fact that its quasi-science 
is not founded even on the s^posed necessities of an imagi- 
nary or obsolete state of things, but upon the interpretation of a 
written text. Within the ‘ four corners ’ (as our lawyers have it) of 
this narrow field it cuts itself off from all other intellectual culture. 
This distinguishes it from Hinduism and Islam in their more ener- 
getic days, and still more (thanks partly to the Greeks) from Rome. 
Mediaeval scholasticism makes some approach to the like ban*eiiness. 
One of the consequences was that folly of follies, the number-and- 
letter lore. 

“ It seems to me that the apparent eccentricities of the Talmud 
cannot be Instructively set before the general reader without applying 
to them something like the above considerations, which in other 
applications are considered obvious enough.” 
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This view of the Talmud is slightly touched upon by Ewald, 
though he makes no attempt to illustrate it by the comparative 
method. “When a supreme law of life,” he says, “has been already 
given, and without troubling themselves about its ultimate founda- 
tions, men are only desirous to work it out into detail, and, if 
necessary, to brinpj it into actual life by means of a countless multi- 
tude of new regulations, . . . similar conditions everywhere produce 
similar results. The scholastic labours of the Middle Ages and those 
of the Papal jurists . . . are essentially the same.”* 

“ Les meilleurs ties hommes,” says Renan, 3 “ ont ete des juifs ; les 
plus malicieux des hommes ont aussi ete des juifs. Race etrange, 
vraimeift marquee du sceau dc Dieu, qui a su produire parall^lement 
et comme deux bourgeons d'unc mcme tige Tlllglise naissante et lo 
faiiatisme feroce des revolvitionnaires de Jerusalem, J6sus, et Jean de 
Giscala, les a])6tres et les z^lotes sicaires, rEvarigile et le Talmud I 
Faut-il s*6tonner si cette gestation mysterieuse tut accompagnde de 
dechirements, de d41ire, et d’une fievre comme on n^en vit jamais % ” 
The turn of expression is open to criticism, but the fact is stnking. 


EXCURSUS XIJI. (Vol. II., p. 352.) 

Tue Sanhedrin. 

Orthodox Jews ascribe tlic origin of the Sanhedrin to Moses 
(Exod. xviii. 24 — 26, &c.), and identify it with the “elders of Israel” 
in Ezek. viii. 11, 12, and the “elders of the Jews” in the days of 
Danus (Ezra vi. 8.) * Some even ^w a germ of the Sanhe<lrin in 
thetiibunal established by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11).“* 

The Sanhedrin was the successor of the Great' Synagogue, the 
last member of which died in the person of Simon the J ust. 

' Ewald, Gcsch, d, VolJces Isr. (E. Tr., V. 196). I have already made a similar 
remark without knowing that I lutd been anticipated. 

* L* Antechnstj p. 258. Elsewhere he says, “ On i>oiit dire de cette race le 
hien qu’on voudra et lo mal qif on voudni, a-ms cesser d’etre dans le vrai ; car . . . 
lo bon juif cst iin etro excellent, et lo mechant jiiif cst un ctre diHestable. C’ost 
CO qui explique hi possibilite . . . que Tidy lie evangelique et les horreurs 
racontcos par Josophe ment ete des realite-s but hi meme torre, chez lo m^o 
pouple, vers lo niAmo temps.” (p. 486.) 

^ HaphaU, Hist, of tlie Jews, ii. 110. 

* Hunk, PaUsHne, 194. Seo Roland, Antt. Hc5r. 243, seqq. 
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In 1 Macc. xiv. 28, the assembly of the Jews, which bestowed the 
supreme power on Simon, father of John Hyrcanus, is called “ the 
great congregation of the priests and people, and rulers of the nation, 
and elders of the country,” corresponding to the Hebrew names 
Kenesethf Eoshi Ahhdth^ and Zahain horAreta; and it appears from 
coins that the Sanhedrin (the members of which are desciibed much 
as in Mark xv. 1) are called the Gliebhery or “Senate” of the Jews. 
In this were included both Pharisees and Sadducees. John became a 
Helleniser (Phil-heUene : Jos. AnU. xiii. 11, §3), and a Sadducee, and 
was the first to adopt on his coins the Greek inscription and title of 
*lovSa Paai\f^s. At the end of a year he was succeeded by his brother 
Alexander Jannseus, who quarrelled furiously with the Pharisees, 
blit on his deathbed recommended his wife Salome Alexandra to 
trust true Pharisees while she avoided the painted ones. Salome 
accordingly gave them such privileges during her reign of nine 
years that they ultimately ventured to summon her son Hyrcanus II. 
before their tribunal on the occasion alluded to on p. 355. It is on 
this occasion that we first find tlie name Sanhedrin (pinio), which, 
although the Talmud talks of a Sanhedrin in the days of Moses 
(Buxtorf, Lex, s. v.), is certainly not pras-Asmonaean ; indeed, until the 
Ucllenising days of Jason, this Greek word would never have been 
adopted by the people in place of their own term Beth Dtn, “ House 
of Judgment,” or Keneseth fiaggcddla, “ the great assembly.” 

In the Mishna mention is made' of two kinds of. Sanhedrin — the 
provincial, of five or seven members ; and the Grand Sanhedrin of 
seventy-one, with tlieir and AO Beth Din. These two dis- 
tinguished functionaries seem to have been regarded as representatives 
of the ancient Zouggdth, or “ couples,” who were in their turn repre- 
sentatives of the EshkoldOh, or “ grape-clusters.” The first East 
under Hyrcanus II. is said to h^e been J oshua Ben Perachiah, and 
the first Ab Beth Din Nitai of Arbela. 

It is said that in the Temple sat three Sanhedrins, or, as we 
should perhaps call two of them, “ Committees of the Sanhedrin,” of 
twenty-three members each ; the Great Sanhedrin of seventy-one 
met in the LishcaJt Uaggazith ; another, or a committee of the same, 
in a chamber which abutted on the Chel (^'rr), or division between the 
Court of the Gentiles and of the women ; and a third at the gate of 
the Har ha-Beit^ or Temple mountain. Derenbourg conjectures, with 
some probability, that the Grand Sanhedrin was but the reunion of 
the three inferior ones of twenty-three (23 x 3 + 2) with the two pre- 
siding officers, and that these three committees were composed, (i.) of 
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priests, (ii.) of Levites, and (iii.) of “ notables,” ie., Sophertm, Tanatm^ 

If this conjecture bo admitted, we may, perhaps, suppose that 
the three trials of our Lord took place before these three divisions of 
the Sanhedrin ; or, if thfe trial before Hanan be regarded as purely 
informal and extra-judicial, then the trial before Caiaphas may con- 
ceivably be the third of these bodies which met at the foot of the 
Temple-mountain.' It gives some support to this conjecture that in 
Matt. xxvi. 57, “the Scribes and elders” (= the “notables,” the 
Soplierini and Zehenim) seem to be distinguished from all the chief 
priests and elders ” — i.a., the Grand Sanhedrin {id, xxvii. 1). 

But it must not be forgotten that the Sanhedrin which condemned 
our Lo^d was a dubious and hybrid kind of assembly. When the 
Sanhedrin had unanimously rejected the claim of Herod on the 
authority of Deut. xvii. 1 5, the Talmud (Babha Bathra, 3 b) says that 
he exterminated them all except Babha Ben Buta, whose eyes he put 
out ; and that the rebuilding of the Temple was undertaken by the 
advice of the survivor in expiation of the atrocity.^ Whatever the 
exact circumstances may have been, Herod, after the execution of 
Autigonus, seems to have inflicted on the Sanhedrin a fnghtful 
vengeance, from which it took them a long time to recover. It was 
soon after this that he thrust into the High Priesthood creatures of 
his own, of Egyptian and Babylonian* origin, such as Simon and 
Joazar, the Boethusians from Alexandriji, and a certain obscure 
Hananel of Babylon {Upla r<av aerifiorlpav, Jos. Antt. xv. 2, § 4), who may 
possibly bo identical with the Annas of the Gospels. For a time at 
least the real Sanhedrin seems to liavc been suspended, and its 
functions usurped by an assemblage of Herod’s own adherents (Jos. 
Anti. XV. 7, § 4 {(rvva.ya!yl»v tous oiKfiardTous auTtJi; Xvii. 3, § 1, auvedpiov rwv 
<pi\wy). The dignity of sacerdotalism might give to this spurious 
assemblage an a])pearance of di^ty, but we have seen reason to 
believe that the Pharisees — here meaning by tliat title the leading 
doctors — took little, if any, ])art either in its deliberations or its pro- 
ceedings. They left it to the obscure Beni Bethyra,* the Boethu- 
sians, the Hananites, the Kantheras, the Kamhiths, the. Phabis, and 
their adherents. The meetings of the Sanhedrin of which Josephus 

» Hist. Pal., ch. vi., the fiiclH of which I have here suniniariscd. See too 
Ewald, Oesch. d. Volkcs Isr. (10. Tr., V. 168). He say.s that much which is told us 
about the Sanlicdriii in Talmudic .and UUn' writings “ Hows from the increasing 
want of the histoiical spirit which Lharact«*'’iscd the Joavs iji the Middle Ages. 

" Josephus mentions a massacre of Pharisees {Antt. xvii. 2, § 4). 

3 The well-known stoiy of their dispute with Ilillcl is another indication of 
the hostile position held hy the Doctors towiU’ds the priests. 
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speaks during this period were arbitrary, incompetent, and special 
gatherings. The Komans and Herod between them had abolish^ the 
old independent body.^ It is true that Hillel, after overcoming the 
priestly pretensions of the Beni Bethyra, by t|uotiug, as a last resource, 
the authority of Shemaia and Abtalion, is said to have been made 
Nast ; but Derenbourg is inclined to dodbt the story altogether, and 
to distinguish between Presidency of ifte Schools and Presidency of 
the Sardtedrin? At any rate, if Hillel really was a Nad of the San- 
hedrin, his political action must have been amazingly slight, con- 
sidering that it is uncertain whether Josephus even recognises his 
existence’ or not. 

At the time of our Lord’s trial it is certain that both Hillel and 
Shamniai were dead. They had left no successors who attained 
immediate pix)minence. We hear indeed of a Simeon, son of Hillel, 
but the sole recorded tmit respecting him is the aphorism that 
nothing is superior to silence.*’ 


EXCURSUS XrV. (Vol. II., p. 3.53.) 

r 

Pharisees and Sadducees. 

The origin of these names is buried in obscurity. All that is 
clear is that the Pharisees were politically descended from the 
Chasidim (I Macc. ii, 42; vii. 1 3), and were the heroic-national party; 
while the Sadducees were the priestly-aristocratic party, who allied 
themselves always with the lulling j)Ower, even when that power was 
anti-national in its aims. 

Derenbourg, who subjects these titles to an elabomte examination, 
supposes that during the Graecomania wliich in the days of tlie 
Seleucid government began to spread moi*e and more widely among 
the Jews — especially under the in^ucnce of “ ungodly wretches” like 
Menelaus and Alcimus — the party which felt it necessary to defend 
the scrupulous observance of the Law by a closer “ hedge,” began to 
urge an extension of that or withdrawal from all intercoiii-se 

' “Von Synedricn ist in der gnnzcn Ilcrodaer und Komcr Zv'^t keino Spur.” 
(Jost, i. 278.) 

® 2* as*' ' as a title also pvonto the Chief of each trihe (Numh. iii. 24; xvi. 
2, &c.) who in Kumh. iii. 32 is called Nasi of Nasiin. (Mimk, p. 195.) 

* .roKij)pon siibstitutos the names of Hillel and Shaminai for the Pollio and 
Sameas of Josephus, AntL xv. 1, § I. (Munk, p. §646.) 
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with the heathen, which was called in Hebrew PeriahUt (mtjnD), a 
name which thus did not imply either political detachment or worldly 
sepai*ation (Jos. AnU, xiii. 8, §3 ; 2 Macc. xiv. 3). 

The Asmonmaiis, however, and their party did not follow the 
Tanatm^ or Doctors, in these views which they considered exagge- 
rated, but contented themselves with that ordinary obedience to the 
written law which was not inconsistent with Phil-hellenic tendencies, 
and for which they retained the title of Tsedakcthf or “righteousness” 
SiKatoff^yii : cf. Prov. xvi. 31), a name which more easily came into 
vogue, because the title of the last great and good Asnionajaii, Simeon, 
had been Jia-Tsadik, “ the Just.” 

But words which had originally described mere tendencies or aspi- 
rations, soon developed into the injurious party-titles of Parouschtm 
or Pharisees, and Taeddhtm or Sadducees, to describe respectively 
the party of the Rabbis, whose tendencies were wholly patriotic ^ and 
popular, and that of the Priests, who were aristocratic and conserva- 
tive (Acts V. 17). Neither party willingly adopted names ^lich had 
gradually acquired an insulting force. In our Lord’s time, the names 
had gradually come to connote differences which were religious as well 
as political. The Sadducees may broadly be described as rationalists, 
the Pharisees as ritualists, names whjch, though not rigidly accurate, 
convey on the whole a true impression gf their respective positions. 

Geiger, who in his Urschrift and Das Judenthnm was perhaps the 
first to put these parties in their true light, takes a different view of 
their origin. He derives the name of the Sadducees from Zadok, a 
descendant of Phiiiehas, who hehl the ]>riestliood till the last un- 
worthy representatives of Aaron’s elder line were displaced by tlie 
sons of Mattathias, who belonged to the less distinguished priestly 
family of Joarib.* But the Sadducees continued to support the new 
power ; while the Pharisees, inheriting the views of the separatists 
(Nibdalim, who “separated themselves from the filthiness of the 


' 4fapi<ra7oi KaKovvrai fia(ri\fv(n Zvvdfxivoi fiaXiarra dvrnrpdffffetv (Jos. Antt. 
xvii. 2, §4). 

* Josephus distinctly says that connection with the priesthood is the one stamp 
of Jewish nohility. 

® Geiger (Urschr., p. lOo) shows tlwit the story of their origin fi*om Zadok, a 
pupil of Antigonus of Socho, who cju’iied too far his master’s principle that men 
ought to 8or\^e God without desire for reward, ia. not mentioned in tho Mishna or 
the Talmud, hut is first found in the R. Nuthan. Tf, as Epiphanius {Jdaeres. i. A) 
supposes, the name is derived from “ justice;’ the (iiicstion occurs, why is it 
not TsaddAUm instead of TsedilUm ? KftsttTs strange and isolated notion, that it 
is a Hebrew transliteration of Stoics j is liuidl^ worth refuting. 
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heathen/’ Ezra vi 21), combated the pretensions, and usurpr'd the 
influence of the privileged class. The difficulty in adopting this view 
rises from the silence of Josephus and the Books of Maccabees. 

Common as is the name Pharisees in tha Gospels, those who are 
so called seem always to have called themselves by othef names in 
preterence— such 2 i^ Sopkerhn, “ scribes,” T^ialmtdi chakamim, “ pupils 
of the sages,” ‘ and Chabheertm, ox* confraternities.” In several 
passages of the Talmud they are called “ plagues of Pharisees ” (D’mD 
mDo, J, Pea, viii. 8 ; J, Sola iii. 4, <fec.), and in one of these they are 
ranked as equally objectionable with “ imbecile devotees, sly sinners, 
and bigoted women.” But of course there were good and bad Phari- 
sees, and while Jewish writers themselves admit that “the^ heavy 
charges which the Pounder of the Christian faith brings against 
Pharisees are fully coniirmed by the Talmud " (So^a, f. 22 b, <kc.)/ yet 
these 'were the hypocrites whom Alexander Jannseiis called “dyed 
and varnished” Phaiisees; and we may hope that Nicodenuis 
and Gamaliel were not isolated specimeij^s of a nobler class. The 
Sadducees are seldom mentioned, because with the cessation of the 
tenipowl power they pi’actically ceased to exist as a party, although 
many of their distinctive views wei*c revived by a certain Hanan, and 
are continued to this day by the^ Karaites. 

The wealth, rank, connections, and offices of the Sadducees ga\>* 
them much worldly influence and authority, but in all religious and 
ritual matters the people sided so al>solutely with the Doctors or 
Pharisees, that the Sadducce.s, even against their real views, were often 
compelled to conform. This is the express statement of Josephus,” 
and is confirmed by the Talmud. “ All your life you teach without 
practising,” bitterly exclaimed a Bocthusian to the Priest, his father. 
The reply was a humiliating confession tliat they could not practise 
their real theories, but were obliged to conform to the teaching of the 
Doctors (o'oan). The Priest and his son in this story are believed to 
have been Hanan (the Annas of the Gospels), and his sou Hanaii the 
younger, who figures in Jo.soj)hus in no very enviable colours, as tlie 
inui’derer of “ James, the Lord’s bi-othei’.” ® 

A striking Babbinic story (Jo7na, 7 1 b) illustrates their want of 
moral influence over the people. On the great Day of Atonement 
, the High Priest, followed by the people, was leaving the Temple. 
Suddenly, however, the people caught sight, of Shemaia and Abtaliou 
— the “ c< uple” of the day — ^walking undistinguished among the rest. 

^ Kaphall, Bisf. of the Jews^ if, 117. Antt. xviii. 1, § 4. 

® Jod. AnU. XX. 9| § 1 ; Jost, Joma, 1; Geiger, Urschriftj .112» 
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Instantly they abandoned the High Priest to form an escort to the 
Doctors. “All hail to the men of the people,” said the High Priest 
bitterly to them, when they took leave of him. “All hail,” they 
replied, “to the men of the people who do the work of Aaron, and 
no hail to the son of Aaroi\ who does not act like Aaron.” Josephns, 
though his account of these two sects {Antt, xviii. 1, §§ 3, 4; xiii. 5, §9 ; 

B. J. ii. 8, §14) is little to be relied on, and is probably borrowed in 
part from Nicolas of Damascus, is yet undoubtedly right in saying 
that in spite of the rank of the Sadducees they had no real reverence 
from the people. “ They influence,” he says, “ the well-to-do ” (Tots 
eiw^pous), btSt have no popular following, while the Pharisees have the 
multitude as their allies.” 

I have several times spoken of the Sadducees as “ worldly,'* and 
the epithet is justified by the ostentation which- made them desire to 
be served in vessels of gold and silver, and to demand double dowry 
for every young girl married to a priest and by the gre^d which 
suffered them to grow ridh at the expense of the people. Of the 
latter propensity two stories are told. One of them is a quarrel 
which they had with the Pharisees about the supply of victims for 
the daily sacrifice, which the Pharisees very properly tild ought to 
be provided by the Temple treasufy ; whereas the Sadducees, re- 
garding the Temple treasure as their pwn, wanted the victims to be 
paid for by separate subscriptions. Similarly the Sadducees claimed 
for the priests (/.c., for themselves) the use of the meat-offerings, 
which the Pharisees said ought to be burnt on the altar. The 
Pharisees won the day, and appointed two festivals in honour of the 
double victory.® Thus both Pharisees and Sadducees were constantly 
driven into extremes by the repulsion of antagonistic errors. 

Another story is that as they sold pigeons at the cltanujdth, they 
multiplied to such an extent the cases in vrhich the sacrifice of a 
pigeon was necessary, that the price of a single pigeon rose to a gold 
piece. Then R. Simeon Ben Gamaliel cried, “ By the Temple I will 
not sleep till I have reduced their price to a denarius.” Accordingly 
he pointed out such numerous reductions to the necessity of making 
this offering, that the price of a pigeon sank to the tburth of a denarius.^ 
These shops are expressly called the shops of the sons of Hanan, 

' AbTieth de Bobbi Natha/n, v.; Kethuhhoth, 1, 6. In the former passage we 
have a sort of deliberate theory of Epicureanism. 

® Megillath Tacmith, §§ 1, 19. They also airanged that the Temple tribute 
should be received with great pomp (/«r. ShekaUWf 46 d ; Grats, iii.‘460). 

® Kerit6th^ i, T . ' 
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and the Talmud distinctly alludes to the want of uprightness in the 
management of them.^ 

The one maxim of the political life of a Sadducee seems to have 
been quietism, even at the expense of patriotism. No wonder the 
pnestly party were disliked and suspected, when ever since the days 
of Hyrcaiius and Aristobulus the people had found cause to com})Iain 
of them, that they were seeking to change the government of their 
nation in order to enslave them (Jos. Anti, xiv. 3, §2). 

Josephus, in describing the rupture between John Hyreanus am} 
the Pharisees (Anti. xiii. 10, §G), distinctly states that the main difle* 
rence between the two sects consisted in the acceptance by the Phari- 
sees and rejection by the Sadducees of the Oral Law or tra<Ktion of 
the elders ; and although the assertion may be a little too sweeping, 
it is undoubtedly founded on a real fact. 

Ewald, who, in his History of tJie Pe&ple of Israel^^ enters into a 
full account of the Pharisees and Sadducees, points out how the 
Pharise^ were led to encourage and defend hypocrisy, and con* 
ventionalise all true piety, partly by the character of the Leviticjil 
dispensation, partly from motives of ambition, and partly out of 
strong antagonism to the Sadducees. Wishing to retain the advan- 
tages whicli they had received from the Asmonaean revival of 
national piety, under the influence of ambition, and devoted more 
or less consciously to their own interests, t1\sy made piety into a aort 
of art or trade in order permanently to secure their own power 

After observing that we only know the Sadducees from the reports 
of their avowed enemies, he says, “It was the school of freedom of 
life, of thought, and of action ; but it was a freedom which sprang out 
of the Greek age, with its deep moral degradation, which corresponded 
with it, and was acceptable to it.” But for this the Sadducees might 
have been of real use in counteracting the rigidity and one-sidedness 
of Pharisaic development. But in their oppositif.n to this injurious 
scrupulosity they fliiled to note the dee])er sores which at this time 
were eating into the Jewish and Gentile world. 

He speaks slightingly of the notices of these sects in Josephus 
(in«. xiii. 5, § 9 ; Fft. 2 ; B. J. i. 5, § 2 ; ii. 8, § 2) as abrupt, arbitrary, 
and devoid of deep knowledge, and says — too uncharitably — of Jost, 
Gratz, and Geiger, that their views arc baseless, “because they are 
themselves Pharisees, and desire to be nothing else.” 


1 J. Pea, i. C. 


2 Vol. V., p. 366, soqq., E. Tr. 
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EXCURSUS XV. (Vol. IL, p. 446.) 

Traditional Sayings op Christ. 

The apocryphal sayings (&ypa<t>a SSyfiara) of Christ — t.d, the sayings 
attributed to Him^by early writers, but unrecorded in the New Testa- 
ment ‘ — have been collected and arranged by Prof. Westcott (Introd. 
to die Gosp., App. C.) with his usual care and learning. I here quote 
only the most remarkable, or those which aie not mere variations of 
His actual words, raferrhig all who are interested in the subject to 
Prof. Westcott (^.c.), or llofniaun (Zebe/i Jem, 317 — 329). 

1. I4or the remarkable story a])])ended in D to Taike vi. o, supra, 
Vol. I., p. 438. 

2. Cod. D also apjjends to Matt. xx. 28, “ But ye seek from 
Utile to increase, and that from the greater there he a less." 

3. “ Show yourselves tried money-changers.*' rpaveC^rai 

SSstfioi). (Epiphan. 44, 2.) • 

4. “//c that wonders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest.'’ 

“ Look ivith wonder at that which is before yon.** (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
ii. 9, 45.) 

5. He who is near me is near theyire ; he who is far from me is 
fiwfrom the KinydomJ (Orig. Horn, in Jhrern., iii., p. 778 ; Dulynius 
ill Ps. Ixxxviii. 8.) 

6. “ Keep the flesh pure and*the seal unspotted.** (Clem. Horn. Ep. 
ii. 8.) 

7. For those that are sick / ivas sick, and for those that hunger 
] suffered hunger, and for those that thirst F suffered thirst.** (Orig. 
in Matt,, I. xiii. 2.) 

8. “ In wluUsoever 1 may Jind you in this will 1 also judge you. * 
(Just. Mart. Dial. 47.) 

9. “ Never he joyf ul, exceed when ye shall look on your brother in 
love.** (JcT. in Eph. v. 3.) 

These are tlie most romarkablc. One or tAvo others ha^■e been 
quoted or alluded to in Ibe body of the w^ork {y. supr,, Y ol. I., p\). 
320, &c.), and of the remainder some are wholly unworthy ot our 
Lord, or spring from a desire to claim His authority for false and 
exaggerated iiriiiciples, or are mere amplifications and misquotations 
of His actual words. 

One or two of the Mohammedan legends respecting Christ, pre- 
served in the Koran or elsewhere, are striking — e.g. : 

' hV. gr . Acts xx. 35. 
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“ Jesus, the Son of Mary, said, ‘ He who longs to be rich is like a 
man who drinks sea-water ; the more he drinks the more thirsty he 
becomes, and never leaves off drinking till he perishes.* *’ 

“Jesus once said, ‘The world is like*'a deceitful woman, who, 
when asked how many husbands she had had, answered, so many that 
she could not count them.* And Jesus said, ‘ When they died, did 
they leave you behind ? * ‘ On the contrary,* said she, ‘ I murdered 

and got rid of them.* ‘ Then,’ said Jesus, ‘ It is strange that the rest 
had so little wisdom, that when they saw how you treated the others 
they still burned with such love for you, and did not take warning 
from their predecessors. * ” See others in Hofmann, vhi supr., p, 328. 
An interesting monograph might be written on the picture Jesus 
as presented in the Mohammedan writings. In the Koran itself 
His name is frequently mentioned with those of various prophets ; 
but the special references are not numerous. 
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Abgarus V., King of Edossa, tradition 
regarding, ii. 207. 

Ablutions before meals, not observed 
by our Lord’s diseiplos, i. 443 el seq . ; 
of the leading Jews, 443, 444. 
Accuracy, historicjil, of the Evsmgelists, 

i. 398, n. 

Aceldama (‘‘Field of Blood”), ii. 359. 
Adam, skuU of, at the foot of the cross, 

ii. 398. 

Adulteress, decision in tlie case of an, 
ii. 61 et seq.^ 74. 

JEnon, n(*ar Salim, i. 202.^ 

Age of Christ at Ills bajitism by John, 

i. 114, n,. 

Agony in the garden, ii. 308 et scq. 
Allegories and 1 ’arables ii. 87, n. • 
Alms-giving, ii. 253, 254. 

Ambition of the discii)los rebuked, ii. 
36 et seq. 

Andrew, calling of, i. 144 et seq. 
Andrew, the iitime, i. 152, ?i. 

“Angel to the Shepherds,” chapel of 
the, i. 1 . 

Angelologv^ and Demonology, Jewish, 

ii. 465— 467. 

Anna, th(} prophetess, i. 23. 

Anmis (Hfuian), ii. 174, 328 — 330; 
Christ’s ti*iiil before, 330 — 337 ; his 
end, 389. 

. Antipas, son of Herod the Great, i. 
oOi*, character and career of, 384 et 
xeq. ; ii. 98, n ; gives a baiupiet, at 
which Saloln(^ dances, 389 ; wishes 
to see CJirist, 395 ; spoken of as 
“ that fox ” by Christ, ii. 97 ; Christ 
sent by Pilato to, 371 ; his end, 
889. 

Antipatcr, father of Herod the Great, 
i. 49, n. 

Antonia, Tower of, ii. S3. 

Apocrypha, Christ lainiliai- with the, 
i. 470, n. 0 


Apocryphal Gospels — their eharaetrr, 

i. 58, n. 

Apostles, tho caUing of thti first, i. 
140 — 159 ; enumc-rated and charac- 
terised, 251 et seq. ; sent out two 
and two, 302 ct seq. ; return from 
their mission, 394; questioned by 
Christ as to their beU(‘f*in Him, 

ii. 11 e/ seq.; their misunderstand- 
ing of Christ’s mission, 16 ri stq . ; 
dispute as to which is to be the 
greatest, 36 et seq. ; Christ apjiears 
after Ilis resm-rection to ten of the, 

,439, 440. 

Appej^raneo of our Lord, traditional 
acrount of the, ii. 404, 405. 

Archelaus, son of Herod the* Great, i. 50. 

Ariinatluea, ii. 426, n. 

Ascension, the. ii. 446, 417. 

Asceticism, i. lOG, 107. 

Ass, tho — how esteemed in the East, 
ii. 197, n. 

Authority, Christ’s, ii. 2 IS. 

B. 

Banns, a Jewish hermit, i. 121, n. 

Baidism, hy John, of Christ,!. 114 et 
seq. ; by Christ’s disciples, i. 201. 

Baptism of John, from Heaven or of 
men? ii. 218 — 220. 

Bar-Abbas, ii. 377 — 379. 

Bar-jona, see IMer. 

Barley — how esteemed in Palestine, i. 
315, n. 

Baitimauis, hliiid, and his comp.'inion 
healed, ii. 182. 

Baskets in use in Palestine, i, 403, n. 

Bcelzobui, not Beelzebub, i. 456; see 
iilso Devil. 

Beii-Adam, see Son of IVIan. 

“ Beside liimself,” our Lord considered, 
i. 282. 

“ Bet haTiia,” not “ Bethabara,” the true 
reading of John i. 28, i. 140, «. 
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Bethany, Christ at the house of Lazarus 
at, ii. 140 et seq. ; of the present 
day, 170, «, 196, n; tho last 
evening: at, 264 — 266. 

Bothesda, J^ool of {Birket Israel)^ i. 
371 — 373; Christ’s miracle there, 

i. 373 et seq. 

Bethlehem, i. 10, 49. 

Bethphago, ii. 196. 

Bethsaida, or “Fish-house” {Bethsaida 
jHlia8)yi. 399, 401, ti, 404, n\ ii. 9. 
Bethsaida {Western), i. 274, w, 404, n. 
Birth of Christ, date of the, see Dato. 
Blind man, at Bethsaida, healed, ii. 8, 9 ; 
blind from his birth, healed, 80 et 
seq. 

Bloody flux healed, i. 354 et seq. 
Blushing, ii. 68, «. 

Boat, Christ preaches from a, i. 242. 
Body of Christ after tho iiosurrcction, 

ii. 439, n, 445, n. 

Boyhood of Christ, i. 52 — 66. 

Brahe, Tycho, star sovu hy, i. SO. 

Broad Life, Jesus the, i. 414 et seq. 
Brethren of Jesus, i. 96 — 99, 165, n, 

255, « ; they try to assert a chiim 
on Christ’s actions, 325 ; desire to 
s].)(‘ak with Jesus, 461, 462. 
Buddhist stories and the Gospel, i. 

213, n. , 

Burial, Eastern, ii. 170, 427; of, Christ, 
429. 

C. 

C.'esar, rights of, ii. 230 et seq. 

C.'esarc'a Philippi, ii. 9, 10. 

Caiajihas, tlie civil High Priest, ii, 174, 
337 ; meeting in the p.alace of, 268 
et seq. ; Christ’s trial before, 337 — 
343; tho end of, 389. 

Calvary (Golgotlia), ii. 398. 

CaTia, the real, i. 161, w. 

Cuna of Galileo, marriage in, i. 160 et 
seq. 

Cap('rnaum, tho earliest centre of 
Christ’.s ministry, i. 174; described, 
174 et scq,\ site of, 181, 182; 
Christ makes it His homo after 
leaving Cana, 233; C’hrist’s first 
Sabbath th(;rc, 234 et seq. ; dis- 
course at, 410 — 410. 

Caravanserai, or Khan, Eastern, i. 4 
et seq. 

Caqieut' r, Christ as a, i. 80. 

Cave, tho scone of the Nativity, i. 
5 — 11, ti. 

Celibacy, the question of, ii. 156 et seq. 
Census in time of Augustus, i. 6 et seq. 
Centurion’s Borvaiit, healing of the, i. 
279 et seq. 


Children blessed, ii. 158, 159. 
Children of the devil, ii. 77 . 

Chorazin, ii. 6. 

“ Christ,” meaning of tho name, i. 20 
see Jc8U8. ’ 

Christifftiity, its originality, i. 264, n ■ 
its character, 266 et seq. 

Chrociology, see Order of Events. 

Circumiusion of Christ, i. 18, 19. 

Cities, Oriental, li. 264. 

Claudia Prociila, wife of Pilate, ii. 375. 

Clopas, ii. 438. 

Cocks — how esteemed by the Jews 
ii. 347 , n. ’ 

Commandment, the greatest, ii. 238— 
241, 242. 

Commandment, the now, ii. ^04, 295. 

Correggio, “ Iju Notto” of, 1. 12, n. 

Counting tho cost, ii. 109. 

Council, see Sanhedrin. 

(Mticism of sacred writings, i. 39, n. 

Cro.ss, taking up the, ii. 22, n. 

Crosses, vunons kinds of, ii. 393, n. 

Crown of thorns, the, ii. 381. 

Crucifi.xion of Clirist, ii. 392 — 424. 

Crucifixion as a punishment, ii. 392, 
393, 309 et seq., 423, 427. 

Cyrenius (P. Sulp. Quirinus), i. 7, n. 

1 ). 

Dalmanutha, ii. 1, n. 

J)anc(‘rs and dancing- women, i. 390. 

Pate of (’hrist’s birth, the, ii. 449 — 452. 

•David, descent of Christ from, i. 9, «. 

Dead to huiy their dead, i. 328. 

Deaf man with an impediment in }iis 
sp(?erh cured, i. 478. 

Death, tho fear of, ii. 313. 

Dee^ipitation — lujw regarded hy the 
Jew.s, i. 393. 

Decapolis, the n gions of, Christ’s visit 
to, i. 177 — 180. 

Deception, our Jiord accused of, ii. 50, «. 

Dedication, F< ast of the, ii. 89, 114; 
(Jhrist at the, 144 et seq. 

Delitzseh, Dr. F — liis tract, Sehvt icelch 
ehi Mvnseh,i. 308, n. 

Demoniac, a, cured at Capeniaum, i. 
236, 237 ; blind and dumb, cured, 
455 ; boy, ii. 32 et seq. 

Demoniacal possession, i. 236, n, 338 
et seq. 

Demonology, Jowisli, ii. 465 — 467. 

Devil, our Lord accused of being m 
league with the, i. 456 — 458. 

Dio-drachmum, the, a Greek com, u- 
42, «. 

Diseipltjs, Christ appears to more than 
live hundred, ii. 445 ; see also Seventy 
disciples, the. o 
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..Discrepancies” in the i^tive of 
Christ’s trial, &c., ii., 326 et %eq. 

Divorce, the question of, 160 ct ieq, 

i;)QVt 3 g_-.their sale and price, i. 188, n. 

Doves, Valley of, i. 176. 

Dress of Christ, i. 311, 312. • 

Dropsy, man afflicted with the, healed, 
ii. 119 et seq. 

Er 

Ea^lo, the, a Roman symbol, ii. 262, n\ 
me also Vulture. 

Easter, Jerusalem at, i. 184 ; ii. 93, n. 

Education, Jewish, i. 85. 

Education of Christ, i. 85 et seq. 

E^ypt, Flij?ht into, i. 18, 37 c/ seq. 

Elias at Christ’s transfiguration, ii. 
27 ; Jfewish expectation of, 31. 

Enimaus, Christ aijpears to two disciples 
on their way to, ii. 437 — 139 ; its 
site, 437. 

En-ganiiim (tho “Fountain of Gar- 
dens”), ii. 105, 106. 

Encmicjs, hating one’s, i. 262, w. 

Entliusiasm and madness, i. 282, 283. 

Ephraim, Christ retires to tho village 
of, ii. 176. 

Evangfdists, evidence of the, i. 17. 

Eril Council, Hill of, ii. 196. 

Excommunication of Christ, probable, 
ii. 86; legendary, 177, n. 

Exorcism of demons, i. L37, w, 455. 

F. 

Faith, a pcrf.'ct, ii. 35, * 

Fasting of Chiist, i. 128; sanctioned by 
Christ, 128; His answer to John’s 
disciidcfl regarding, 349 — 352, 423. 

Feast, unnamed, in John v, 1 — ii. 476 
et seq. 

Feet, washing tho disciples’, ii. 281 — 
284. 

Fig-trfjo enrsed, ii. 2 1 3 — 216, 226, 227, u. 

Fig-tree, custom of pious Jews to pray 
under a, i. 155. 

Fish, a, as a Christian sjTubol, i. 241, n. 

“ Fishers of men,” i. 244. 

Fishes, miraculous . draught of, i. 242 ; 
ii. 442. 

Five thousand, feeding of the, i. 398 — 
404. 

Fool, parable of the Rich, i. 469. 

Forgiveness of sins by Christ, i. 3^2, 
346,421. 

Forgiveness, tho lesson of, ii. 39, 40. 

Fringes to Jewish garments, i. 365. 

G. 

Gadara {Urn Keis'^y i. 333 » ,i. 

Gadurene demoniac, the, i. 334 et seq. 


Gndarenes— their treatment of Christ, 
i. 341. 

Galilieaa ministry of Christ, com- 
mencemont of, i. 230 et seq. 

Galilseans massacred, ii. 93, 363. 

Galileo described, i. 53 ; the estimation 
in which it was hold, 57, n, 65 ; 
modern Jews and, ii. 59, 60. 

Galilee, our Lord's life in, i. 307 — 320 ; 
llis farewell to, ii. 89. 

Galilee, 8oa of, see Gennesareth, fjake of. 

Garments of Jesus, division of the, ii. 
407. 

Gehenna, i. 468. 

Genealogy of Christ, i. 9. 

Gennesareth, Lake of, i. 175: sea- 
fight on the, ii. 102; our Lord 
appcfirs after His resurrection at 
the, 441 — Go. 

Gennesareth, Tjand of, i. 174 et seq. 

Gentiles, the, ii. 56. 

Gentiles, Court of the, see Temple. 

Gergesenes, their treatment of Christ, 
.i. 311. 

Oorizini, Mount, i. 212. • 

Gethsemant}, Garden of, ii. 306 et seq. 

Glutton, a, and a wine-drinker, our 
Lord charged with b(Jiig, i. 222, 223. 

Golgotha (Calvary), ii. 398. 

Governor of the Feast, the, i. 167. 

GrfM'k Icjirning, i. 91, ii. 461. 

Grettks, some, desire an interview with 
Jesus, ii. 207, 208. 

11 . 

Hanan, see Annas. 

Halt in. Horns of, the probable sccn(» 
of tho Sermon on tho Mount, i. 250. 

Health of Christ’s life, i. 317, 318. 

“ Herald Angel,” Chapel of the, i. 3. 

Herod Antipas, see Anti pas. 

llerod Archelaus, sec Arehelaus. 

Herod the Groat, i. 24, 25, 42 et seq. ; 
llis descendants, 385, 7i. 

lltTodians, ii. 7, «, 227 et seq. 

llcrodias carried olf by Herod Antipas, 

i. 385 ; hates John tho 15aptist, 389 : 
aciiomplishes his murder, 392 ; her 
future career, 396, 397. 

High Friesl’s office, the, ii. 342, n. 

Hiilol, one of the founders of the 
Masorah, i. 75, 88, ti.; and Jesus, 

ii. 453 — 160. 

Hi.si-o’), ii. 417. 

Hospitality, Oriental, i. 298, 363. 

Houses, Oriental, i. 345. 

Hunt, Mr. Holman — ^his “Shadow of 
De-ith,” i. 62, H. 

llushandmen in the vineyard, the iv- 
hellious, ii. 221, 222. 
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1 . 

Infancy of Christ, events of the, i. 17. 

Innocents, Massacre of the, i. 40 et seq. 

Inscription on the cross, ii. 404 — 406. 

Inspiration, views on, ii. 182, n. 

J. 

Jacob’s Well described, i. 209, w, 214. 

Jairus* daughter raised, i. 353 et seq, 

James, St., the Apocryphal Gospel of, 
on Christ’s Nativity, i. 14. 

James, the son of Zebodee, an apostle, 

i. 255. 

Jealousy, water of, ii. 64, 65. 

Jericho, ii. 181 — 183. 

Jericho, the rose of, ii. 182, m. 

Jerome, St., i. 6. 

Jerusalem, Jewish pilgrims entering, 

ii. 96, w ; Christ weeps over, 200 ; 
destruction of, 201, 202, 249 — 251, 
261, 397, w; lamentation over, 247. 

** Jesus," the name, i. 20. 

Jesus, birth of,i, 1 — 16; descent from 
Darid, 9, »; circumcision, 18, 19; 
presentation in the Temple, 17 — 23; 
carried into Egypt, 37 et seq. ; boy- 
hood of, 52 et seq. ; among the doc- 
tors, 74 ; His education, 85 et seq. ; 
His.trade, 82, 83 ; His baptism, 114 
et seq. ; temptation of, 119 — 139; 
His first miracle, 160 — 172; His^ 
first cleansing of the Tornplc, >84 
et seq. ; Sermon on tlic Mount, 258 
— 272 ; sends out the Twelve on 
a missionary journey, 362—368; 
feeds the five thousand, 398 et seq. ; 
His transfiguration, ii. 24 — 31 ; at 
the Feast of Tabt?rnacle8, 47 — 60; 
sends out the Seventy, 98, 99 ; at 
the Feast of Dedication, 144 et seq. ; 
raises Lazarus, 105 — 177 ; second 
cleansing of the Temple, 204 — 206 ; 
His last supper, 270; examin.ation 
and trial of, 320 et seq. ; crucifixion 
of, 392 — 424 ; Hris resurrection, 431 
et seq. ; last appeairanccs of, 434 
et seq. ; ascension of, 440, 447 ; 
traditional sayings of, 499, 500. 

Jewish race, Av'arice of the, ii. 126, n. 

Jewish sects, ii. 2, n. 

Jews, see Sanhedrin, Scribes, Pharisees, 
Sadducccs, &c. 

“ Jews, the,” use of the term, i. 190, ». 

Jews of Palestine, present, i. 375, n. 

Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, i. 230. 

John the Baptist and his mission, 1. 
104—118; he points out Jesus as 
the Messiah, i.d43; his baptism of 
repentance, 201, 202 ; his testimony. 


203; tends a mesaage to Christ 
287 et uq. ; in prigon, 287 »< tea. • 
Christ emogiaes, 293, 294; sum- 
moned before Herod, 387; mur- 
dered, 393 ; buried, 394. 

John’s disoj-ploB question Christ as to 
fasting, i. 347 et seq. 

John, the son of Zebedee, calling of, i. 
144 et seq. ; his intimate association 
with Christ, 256; his character, 
255 et seq. ; at Christ’s grave, 433. 

John’s Gospel — evidence of its genuine- 
ness, i. 146, n; the style of, 188, n. 

John v. 3, 4, spurious character of, 
i. 372, n. 

Joseph of Arimathma, ii. 277, 426 et seq. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin, tradi- 
tion regarding a former mirriago 
of, i. 95. 

Josephus — his so-called allusion to 
Christ, i. 46. 

Joy of Christ's Ufo, i. 118 et seq. 

Judas, a common name among the 
Jews, i. 296, «. 

Judas Iscariot, an apostle, i. 254 ; 
apocryphal tradition regarding, 
310, n; his treachery foretold by 
Christ, i. 419 ; his avarice, ii. 191 ; 
bargains to betray Christ, 193, 194, 
269 — 275 ; his end, 357 — 359. 

Judas the Asmonnean, ii. 145, 146. 

Judgment, the Day of, ii. 263, 264. 

Justin Martyr, i. 5. 

^ K. 

Ke])l(T on the “ Star in the East,” i. 
32. 

K<»ys, the power of the, ii. 13 —16. 

Khian, Eastern, see Caravanserai. 

Ividron, Brook of, ii. 305. 

Kingdom of God, coming of the, ii. 
136 et seq. 

King’s Banquet, parable of tho, ii. 124. 

Kiss, Christ betrayed with a, ii. 318, w, 
319. 

L. 

Labour ennobled by Christ, i. 81 et 
seq. ; of His life, 316, 317. 

Labourers in the Vineyard, parable of 
the, ii. 164. 

Language's s])oken and known by 
^rist, i. 90 — 92 ; ii. 224, n. 

Last Supper, the, ii. 276 et seq. ; was it 
an actual Passover, 474 — 483. 

Last things, discourse of the, ii. 257 
et seq. 

Law, written and traditional, i. 446, 
447 ; oral, and the Talmud, ii. 462, 
463. 
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rebijked by Christ, i. 466, 

466. 

Lazarus, coniocturos regarding, ii. 140 ; 
raising of, 166—177. 

Legion, a Roman, ii. 323, n. 

Length of Chiist’s miiKistry, 
Ministry. 

Lepers and leprosy, i. 149, w; y. Ill ; 
a leper cleansed, i. 274 ; sacerdotfil 
cleansing, 270; ton healed, ii. 110 
et seq. 

Life, eternal, how to inherit, ii. 169 
et seq. • 

Light of the World, ii. 75. 

Liiios, the, alluded to in the Sermon 
on the Mount, i. 263, n. 

Locusts, as articles of food, i. 110 n. 

Luther fm. the child-life of Christ, i. 
63 ; on the purification of the 
Temple, 187, n. 

M. 

lifadnoss and enthusiasm, i. 282, 283. 

Magdala (TsV Medjel')^ i. 305 ; ii. 1 ; 
see also Mary Iklagdalemr. 

Magi, the visit of the, i. 16, 18, 21 — 30, 
37. 

^talchus has his ear eut oif, ii. 322, 
323. 

Mivnaen, the foster-brother of Herod, 
i. 230. 

Manners, domestic, in the East, i. 297, 
298. 

“ Manger ” — vriiat the word represents, 

^laniaes, treatment of, i. 334 — 336. 

Mairiagfi and Celibai'y, ii. 154 et seq. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus, conjectures 
regarding, ii. 140; her character, 
141 et seq . ; 166, n, 

Mary Magdalene identified with the 
woman in the house of ISiiiion the 
Pharisee, i. 303 — 306 ; at Christ’s 
tomb, ii. 430; Christ appears to, 
432, 434 ct seq. 

Marys in (lospel history, i. 311, ». 

Mary, sister of T^azarus, i. 141 ct seq.^ 
166, 168; anoints Chi'ist’s Iicad and 
feet, 190 et seq. 

Mary, the Virgin, i. 311, n; at the 
Crucifixion, 412, 413. 

Matthew, the EvangoUst, called, i. 2 15 
ei^ seq . ; assumed to be identical 
with liGvi, 248, n; gives a feasl, 
344 — 347 et seq. 

Mogiddo {Ladj{in), i. 437, n. 

“Messiab,” moaning <'f th«i name, i. 

20; Jewish notion of the, 313, n, 412. 
Ministry of Christ, its le .gth, ii. 467 
ct seq. 


IKiades, how to ho Tiewed, i. 168— 
172 ; niimhcr related hy the Evan- 
gclists, 273, n. 

Miracles ; see separate entries : Blind 
Man; Bloody Flux; Centurion’s 
Servant ; Deaf Man ; Demoniac, 
&c. &c. 

Missionary labours, i. 364, m, 366. 

Mobs — their fury calmed, i. 228. 

Monday of Passion Week, ii. 211 — 
225'! 

Money, Lost Piece of, parable of the, 
ii.“l34. 

Mos(‘s, at Christ’s transfiguration, ii. 
27. 

Mount, Sermon on the, i. 250. 

Mountain, Christ retires for prayer to 
a, i. 285, 286, 405. 

Moijntain of Beatitudes, ii. 145. 

Jilouming, Ilebrow, i. 357. 

Myrrh-mingled wmo nt tho Cruci- 
fixiou, ii. 405. 

N. 

Nain desoribed, i. 281, 285 ‘,*rtusing of 
the widow’s son at, 285, 286. 

Nathanael, tho apostle, calling of, i. 
152 et seq. 

Nativity, fJhurch and Convent of the, 
i. 6. 

Nativity of Christ, i. 1 el iteq. 

“ Na^are-no,” a term of contempt, i. 61. 

Nazarencs reject Christ, i. 217 — 229. 

Nazareth described, i. 53 — 55; Christ’s 
home-life there, 80 — 103. 

Nicodeiiius, the conversation with, C 
190 - -200; speaks in defence of 
Christ, ii. 59; at Christ’s biiriiil, 
428. 

Night, watches of the, i. 406, n. 

Noldcman’s son, healing of the, i. 219. 

O . 

OfiVnee, Hill of, ii. 196. 

( )livcs. Mount of, ii. 62, 63. 

Opposition to Christ’s teaching, i. 421 
— 410, 150—462. 

Order of events in Christ’s ministry, i. 
217—210, 232, 307, w, '321, 361 et 
seq. ; ii. 90 ct seq. 

P. 

Pagan writers on Chiist’s life, i. 81, «. 

Palestine', the physical geography of, 
i. 52, 53. 

Palm Sunday, ii- 195 — 211. 

PalnivS, ii. 202, «. 

Parables, Christ’s teaching in, i. 323 ct 
seq . ; sec separate entries : Fool, 
parable of the Rich ; Money, Lost 
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Pi( 5 Co of ; Sheep, Lost ; ProtligJil Son ; 
Pharisee and Publican ; Kich Man 
and Lazarus ; Samaritan, parable of 
tlie Good, SlC. 

Paralytic, tht', liotilotl, i. 345 — 347. 

Paschal Ijamh, ii. ‘27G, 277, 423, n, 

Passover, celebration of the, i. 71, 72; 
the first of Christ’s ministry, 183 
et seq. ; of the Samaritans at the 
present day, ii. 290. 

Passovers, the, of Christ’s ministry, i. 
183, u.' 

Paul, Chi’ist is seen by, ii. 445, 446. 

Paulus on tlio miracle of the tribute- 
money, ii. 45. 

Periea, ii. 107 ; Christ’s last stay in, 
149 et seq. 

Personal appearance of our Lord, i. 
148—151, 312, 313; ii. 464, 465^ 

Peter the apostle, cnllinff ot\ i. 147; 
his intimate association m'th our 
Lord, 255 ; his character, 255 et 
seq. ; his house at Capernaum, 345; 
at Chr^t’ a- walking? on tho sea, 407 
et seq. ; nis profession of belief, 419, 
ii. 12 et seq. ; his position amon.ij;st 
the apostb'S, 14 et seq. ; rebukes 
Christ, 19 — 21 ; denies Clirist with 
oaths, 345 — 350 ; at Christ’s grave, 
433 ; Christ appears to, 437 ; Christ’s 
last charge to, 442 — 444. * 

Pharisee and the Publican, parablfc of 
the, ii. 134. 

Pharisee, Christ at the house of a, i. 
463 et .seq. ; ii. 119. 

Pharisees, murmuring of the, i. 347 — 
319, 423 et seq. ; demand a sign, 
459 — 461 ; rebuked by Christ, 46)4 
et seq. ; modern representatives of 
the, 466, n\ disciples warned agaimst 
tho, ii. 7 ; wish Christ to dcelaro 
plainly whether lie bo the ^Messiah, 
14'» et seq.\ conspire witn the 
ITerodiaiis, 227 ; seven classes of, 
248; hypocrisy of the, 471 -474; 
and Sadducces, 494 — 498. 

Philip the apostle, calling of, i. 151, 
152. 

Philo, contem]»orary of Christ,!. 88, n. 

Phylacteries, i. 311. 

Physical cause of tho death of Chnst, 
ii. 424, n. 

Pilate, career of, ii. 360 — 364 ; .Tu8U.s 
1 m fore, 3ei5 it seq. ; his end, 389. 

Plough, pu ting 0110*8 hand to the, i. 
32S. 

Pounds, parable of the, ii. 186, 187. 

Poverty sanctifi.jd by Christ, i. 81 et 
seq. ; of IJis life, 313, 314. 

Praitoriuie, Uerod’s, ii. 3C4. 


Prayer, tho Lord’s, taught to His dis 
ciples, i. 451, 452. 

Presentation in tho Temple, tho, i. 17 
— 23. 


Prodigal Son, parable of the, i. 426 et 
seq . : ik 134, 135. 

Prophecies regarding the coining of 
Christ, i. 28. 

Prophocy, ancient. Gospel roferenot^s 
to, i. 41, n. •' 

Prophetic warnings, Christ’s, ii. 261 et 
seq. 

Publicans, tho, despised and hated, i. 
246, 247 ; Christ’s keeping com- 
pany with, a source of offence, i. 
424 et seq. 

Purification, rito of, i. 18, 21. 

Pui-iin, Feast of, i. 369. *’ 


Q.. . 

Quarantania, by tradition tho scene of 
Christ’s tt‘mptation, i. 119, 120. 
Quotations, from thtj Gospels in this 
Work, i. 3, a ; Old Testamesni, ii. 
483, 484. 


R. 

Rabbinical schools and their teaching, 
ii. 238 et seq. 

Rabbis consulted in of doubt and 
diflicully, ii. 65 ; borrowers from 
(Christianity, 235. 

Rapliaers picture of the “ Transfigura- 
<tioii,” ii. 32. 

Receipt of Custom, a, at or near 
Capernaum, i. 245, 247, a. 

“ Kcjoi(*ing in spirit ” of (Christ, ii. 
1U3, 104. 

RcsurnK'tion, the, ii. 431 et seq. 

Revenging of the Saviour, a modifcval 
book, 387, M, 390, n. 

Rich JMan and Lazarus, parable of the, 
ii. 128. 

Riches and the Kingdom of Heaven, ii. 
162, 163. 

Roi!ian tribute and taxes, i. 245. 

S. 

Sabbath, Christ ludd to have violated 
tho, i. 374 et seq.^ 430- — 143; ii. 83, 
113 it seq.; .Jewish uhservance of 
the, i. 375 et scq.j 432, 433, 440; ii. 
115, /«, 429, n. 

Sabbath precciding the Passover, ii- 
188, w. 

“ Sacraim-ntal ” and “ transubstantia- 
tion” controversies, ii. 292, n. 

Saddueees, tlie discij|)los warned against 
the, ii. 7 ; views on the resurrec- 
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tion held by the, 234, 237, «; and 
PhariBeoft, 494 — 498. 

Salome, daughter of Hcrodias, dances 
before Herod, i. 390; her tradi- 
tional end, 394, w, 397. 

Salome, the mother of James and John 
— ^lior request for her sons, ii. 179 — 
181. 

Samaria, the woman of, i. 205 — 216. 
Sainsiribin, Good, parable of the, ii. 
131, 132. 

Samaritans hated by the Jews, i. 208; 
charaeterisod, 210, n\ their hopes 
uf the Messiah, 213. 

Sanlicdrin, i. 23; watches the move- 
ments of Jesus, ii. 55 ; its meeting 
after the raising of IjaKariis, 174 ; 
s&ids a deputation to Christ, 217 et 
seq. ; constitution of the, 337, 338, 
341, 344; Christ’s trial before 

the, 351 — 357; origin, constitution, 
&c., of the, 491—491. 

Satan, the word, i. 410, n\ ii. 20, 

21 . 

Scourging of Christ, ii. 379, 380, 392, n. 
Scribe, a, offers to follow Christ, i. 
327. 

Scribes described, i. 2G5, n\ their 
teaching, 266. 

Sea, Christ’s walking on the, i. 406 et 
seq. 

Seizure of Christ, ii. 316 ct seq. 
Self-sacrifice, the law of, ii. 22. 

Seniion on the jMount, i. 258 — 2J2. 
Seventy Disciples, tin', ii. 92 ; sent 
out, 98, 99; return of the, 132, 
133. 

Shochem, i. 206, n. 

Sheep, Lost, Parjihle of the, ii. 134. 
Shemaia (Sameas), ii. 355, 350, n. 
Shepherds, annouueement to tin', i. 

2, 3; they go to the inn, 12, 13. 
Sidon, sec I’yre and Sidon. 

Siloam, Pool of, ii. SI. 

Siloam, tower in, ii. 94, 362, n. 

Sign from heaven, a, demanded, ii. 2 
et seq. 

Simeon, i. 21 — 23. 

Simon, a common name among th 
Jews, i. 296, n. 

Simon of Cyrone, ii. 395. 

Simon’s wife’s mother healed, i. 238. 
Simon tho leper, ii. 140, 173, 188, 
190. 

Simon tho Phorisi'e, tho feast at the 
house of, i. 29(> — 30r) . 

Simplicity of Chri;«t’.s lib-, i. 314 — 310. 
Sinners and Puhlicum^ Christ’s kevp- 
ing compnnv wiih, a source of 
offonce,ji. 421 et seq. 


iocioty, state of, at the time of Christ’s 

coming, i. 104 et seq. 

Solomon’s Porch, ii. 144. 

Son of Man, title of, i. 159, n. 

Sons of Thunder, the, ii. 107. 

Sons, parable of the Two, ii. 220, 

221 . 

Sorrow of Christ’s life, i. 318 et seq. 

Sound of words, importance attached 
hy the Hebrews to the, i. 65, 147. 

Sow(5r, panihlo of the, i. 323, 324. 

Stciward, Unjust, i)arablo of the, ii. 125. 

Stoning, attempt^d, of Christ, ii. 78, 
147. 

Stone which the builders rejected, the, 
ii. 222. 

Storms on tho Sea of Galilee, i. 329, n. 

Storm stilled by Christ, i. 329 et seq. 

^iqjerHtition and incredulity, ii. 372. 

Supper, Tjiistj see Last Siippor. 

Swine abhorred hy the Jews, i. 427, n. 

Swine, tho herd of, at the curing of 
tho Gudarene demoniac, i. 337 et 
seq. 

Sychar, near Jacob’s AVml, i. 206. 

Sycomoro tree, ii. 184, n. 

Synagogues, Jewish, and their sorvices, 
described, i. 220- -222 ; one built 
by tho centurion at Capernaum, 280. 

** Synoptical Gospels,” the term ex- 
plained, ii. 172, H. 

S^rophtenician woman, the, and her 
denxoniac daughter, i. 473 et seq. 

T. 

Tabernacles, Feast r)f, Christ at the, ii. 
17 et seq, ; d<‘scribed, 47, 48, 56, 
57, 61, 74, 89, n. 

Tabor, Blount, ii. 445. 

’J’aleiits, parable of the, ii. 263. 

Ttilmud, th(', i. 266, n ; on tho life of 
Christ, ii. 339 ; on His death, 353 ; 
Christ and the Christians in the, 
452, 453 ; the Talmud and tho oral 
law, 462, 163 ; notes on the, 485 — 
491. 

Taxes, capitation, their lawfulness, ii. 
230 et seq. 

Teaching of Jesus not borrowed, i. 
87 et seq. ; its character, 180. 

Temple, desiis in the, i. 67 — 79; 
frefpiented by merchants and 
nioiuiy-charigers, 184, 185 ; purifi- 
cation by Christ, 184 et seq. ; de- 
scribed, 190, H ; second cleansing by 
Christ, ii. 204—200; Christ fore- 

1 ti lls tho destruction of the, 265, 

256 ; vail of the, rent, 419. 

■ Temple of His body,” Christ speaks 
of the, i. 190 et seq. 
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Temptation of Christ in the wilder- 
ness, i. 119 — 139. 

Temptations of our Lord, other, i. 127, 
128, 138. 

Testament, Greek, how referred to in 
this Work, i. 3, n. 

Thief, the repentant, on the cross, ii. 
410,411. 

Thieves executed with Christ, two, ii. 
393, 408. 

Thirst at crucifixion, ii. 417. 

Thirty pieces of silver, the, ii. 192, », 
191. 

Thomas, the apostle, his name, i. 152, n; 
his unbelief cured, ii. 440, 441. 

Tiberias, towTi of, i, 176, 179. 

Tiberius, Ronuin Emperor, i. 136, 137. 

Time, how reckoned, i. 146, 206, n, 231, 
n; ii. 386, n. 

Tombs, the dwellings of demons, in 
the Jewish belief, i. 334, w ; Jewish, 
ii. 429. 

“Tower of the Flock,” i. 1. 

Trade, a, leai^ed by every Jewish boy, 
i. 82, n. 

Traditional sajunga of Christ, ii. 499, 
500. 

Transfiguration, the, ii. 24 — 31. 

“ Transubstantiation ” and “ sacra- 
mentfil ” controversies, ii. 292, «. 

Travelling in the East, i. 10. 

Tribute-money, the miracle of the, u. 
41 — 46. 

Tribute to Caesar, see Taxes, Capita- 
tion. 

Triumphal entry into Jerusalem, ii. 
197 et seq. 

Trumpet-sounding of the alms-giring 
Pharisee, i. 262, n. 

Twelfth year, the, of a Jewish boy, i. 
67—69. 

Tyre and Sidon, Christ visits, i. 473 
et seq. 


V.. 

Via Dolorosa^ ii. 395. 

Vino and Branches, similitude of the, 
ii. 302. 

Virgins, parable of the Ten, ii. 263. 
Vulture, th(J, classed by the ancients 
with the eagle, ii. 138, n. 

w.. 

Washing the hands and feet in the 
East, i. 166. 

Washing the hands by Pilate, ii. 388. 
Water in the East, i. 208.* 

Water of Life, i. 414, 415. 

Weddings, Oriental, i. 161. 
Wedding-feast, parable of the, ii. 223, 
224. ^ 

Widow, the sevenfold, ii. 233 et seq. 
Widow, the poor, and her alms, ii. 
253, 254. 

Woe denounced against Chorazin, 
l^ethsaida, &c., ii. 6, 100 ; against 
the Scribes and Pharisees, 244 et sty. 
“ Woman,” the address, i. 165. 
Woman with an alabaster box of 
spikenard at 8imon the Pharisee’s 
house, i. 298 et seq . ; see also Mary 
Magdalene. 

Woman, infirm, healed, ii. 114. 
Women at the Feast of the Passover, 

i. 69 ; how esteemed by the li/ibbis, 
214, w, 356, n. 

Women, cold-ldooded, i. 393, n. 
Writ^g, the only reference to Christ’s 

ii. 71. 

Z. 

Zacchams, ii. 1S3 et seq. 

Zacharias, see Zechariuh. 

Z<!bedee, the father of James and John, 
i. 255. 

Zeehaviah, the prophet, ii. 359, n. 
Zechariah (the son of Jehoiada), ii. 24G. 
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